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ISLAND CARIB II: WORD-CLASSES, AFFIXES, NOUNS, AND VERBS'! 


Dovucuas TAYLOR 


Dominica, British West INDIES 


Introduction to morphology 
Word-classes 
Affixes 
. Affix alternation 
Verb morphology 
Indefinite (non-aspect) subclass 
Aspect and auxiliary subclasses 
Verb base alternation 
Noun morphology 
Suffixes with possessed nouns 
. Other nouns 
Noun base alternation 
1. Island Carib is a mildly polysynthetic 
language of the type which expresses 
pronominal reference to subject, goal, and 
possessor in bound forms. It makes consid- 
erable use of affixation for purposes of deri- 
vation and, to a lesser extent, of inflexion. 
Suffixes are at least five (and possibly ten) 
times more numerous than prefixes; but their 
relative importance to the language may be 
gauged more accurately by the following 
figures. Fifty-seven per cent of all words in a 
thousand-word sample of running conversa- 
tion contain affixes; and of these affixed 
forms about one third bear both prefixes and 
suffixes, while words containing prefixes 
alone outnumber those containing only 


!This is the second of a series of papers in 
which I try to describe some of the main structural 
features of that dialect of Island Carib now 
spoken by the Black Caribs of British Honduras— 
particularly by the inhabitants of the village of 
Hopkins in 1947-48. For the first paper, ‘Phonemes 
of the Hopkins (British Honduras) dialect of 
Island Carib’, see IJAL 21. 233-241 (1955) which 
may be regarded as Island Caril I: Phonemes. 

Much of the research that has led to the pub- 
lication of these papers was made possible for me 
through the award of a fellowship by the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation in 1952- 
53, for which I hereby express my thanks. 


suffixes by three to one; almost 48% of all 
words in this sample contain prefixes, only 
29% contain suffixes. Word synthesis is 
mainly agglutinative in technique; but the 
fundamental syntactic relations, with the 
important exception of pronominal reference 
and cross-reference, are for the most part 
expressed in ‘unmixed’ form. Many (prob- 
ably most) complex words have roots which 
also occur as free forms. Some roots and most 
minor morphemes (affixes and superfixes) 
have two or more variants whose occur- 
rence is determined by particular phonemic 
or morphemic environments. In order to 
avoid, as much as possible, interrupting the 
description of morphemic structure, alterna- 
tion will be discussed after and apart from it. 
Compounds are infrequent and apparently 
confined, with a very few doubtful excep- 
tions, to the noun-plus-noun (or adjective- 
plus-adjective) type. Internal change, re- 
duplication, and suppletion occur only 
sporadically, and seem to be vestigial. 

Some formations are complicated; and it 
will be helpful to settle upon a convenient 
terminology in which they may be described. 

An affix which—alone or jointly with 
another—changes the class of an underlying 
form to which it is added will be called con- 
VERSIONAL. Such an affix (like the aspect 
markers, 201-205, which are at the same time 
verbalizing) may or may not partake of in- 
flexion; but it is characteristic that its pres- 
ence makes possible the occurrence of two 
affixes belonging to the same position class, 
or even the recurrence of a particular affix 
twice over, within one and the same word. 

Affixes which do not change the class of an 
underlying form will be called DERIVATIONAL 
when the complex words they go te form are 
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grammatically replaceable in all environ- 
ments by primary words, INFLEXIONAL when 
this is not the case; no sequence of more than 
two such affixes has been found, but may 
conceivably occur. 

That more central part of a word to which 
an inflexional affix (morpheme or morpheme 
cluster) is added will be called its THEME; 
that to which a derivational affix is added 
will be called its stem; that to which a con- 
versional affix or affix complex is added will 
be called its BASE; while by root will be 
meant that part of a word which remains 
after all separable affixial elements have 
been removed, and which usually is associ- 
ated with a general lexical meaning. 

A couple of examples will clarify this 
usage. 

There is a word magijdahadibay she will be 
unable (or not disposed) to bear fruit, whose 
final morph, -y she, is grammatically re- 
placeable by -i he, -ia they, -di-bu thou, 
-d(i)-ho ye, -di-na J, or -d(i)-ua we. Since the 
morpheme -dI never occurs before third- 
person pronominal suffixes (where it is re- 
placed in some constructions by -lI ~ -r), it 
is considered as here forming a part of the 
morpheme clusters -dina, -dibu, etc.; and 
magidahadiba- is taken to be the theme of 
verbs so formed. This (imperfective) theme 
is co-ordinate with others such as magida- 
hadiha- (perfective, as in mag{dahadiharu 
she has become unable to bear fruit), magida- 
hadigi- (durative, as in magjdahadigiru she 
is still unable etc.), magidahaditI- (aorist, as 
in mag{dahaditu she is unable etc.), which have 
in common a part that I call their base, since 
it coincides with the particle magidahadi 
unable (or not disposed) to bear fruit. An im- 
mediate constituent of this last word (with 
which compare gagjdahadi able or disposed to 
bear fruit) is the verb agidaha (which I call 
the base of particles formed from it), tensive 
form of agjda to bear fruit (which I call the 
stem of other verbs derived from it), itself 
converted from the base g{ having fruit, an 
attributive denominal particle formed by 
prefixing attributive gA- (21) to the base 
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-j. The latter bound form is also the stem of 
the absolute noun hj fruzt, offspring, etc., and 
the theme of such a possessed noun as t{ her 
fruit (which she bears); while to it, as root, 
may be said to belong (inter alia) all the 
above mentioned words, bases, stems, and 
themes. In this example, the intervention of 
the verbalizing prefix a- makes possible the 
occurrence of two prefixes, attributive gA- 
and privative mA-, belonging to the same 
position class within one word (magjdahadi), 
or the recurrence of one of them, gA-, within 
another (gagidahadi). 

My second example is taken from the 
sentence: nartfudubai kAtanaiddina 14 J’ll 
show who I am, but more literally, 2t’ll-be-my- 
showing I-am-who-I-am tts-being. The first 
two words are verbs, the last an auxiliary 
verbal noun. The sentence follows the basic 
word-order, predicate (first word, with in- 
corporated pronominal reference) preceding 
the subject group. Removal of the terminal 
affixes, n- /st sg., -i 3rd sg. masc., -di-na 1st 
sg., l- 3rd sg. masc., exposes the themes, im- 
perfective -arufuduba-, progressive kata. 
naig-, auxiliary verbal noun -q-. Removal of 
the (verbalizing) aspect markers leaves par- 
ticipial -arufudu, and a word classed as 
locator, katana who or what am I. The verb 
artifuda to show (a derived primary word) 
underlies the first of these forms, while the 
second contains the locator theme, kata-, 
which (exceptionally for this class) has as 
base the free particle ka what or who. The 
verb artifuda may be analysed into a bound 
base and verbalizing prefix and suffix, a- and 
-da. In this example, the intervention of the 
verbalizing aspect-marker -iq makes possible 
the recurrence of the eminently inflexional 
suffix -na 1st. person sg. twice within the same 
word. 

2. Since, in this language, syntactic func- 
tion and form-class do not always coincide, 
while word-order may be varied for purposes 
of emphasis or style, word-classes—like 
words in general—must be defined by means 
of morphological criteria. 

Thus, verBs (V) can be defined as a class 
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of derived primary or secondary words, 
which, apart from whatever person-marker 
affixes they may or may not contain termi- 
nally, either end with an aspect marker, or 
begin with a verbalizing prefix and end with 
the a-form of one of the verbal and verbal- 
izing suffixes (v. under 3.2 below). 

Auxiliary verbs are words that consist, 
apart from person-marker affixes, of one of a 
small number of aspectual stems and themes. 

Another closed class, the Locators (L), 
consists of a small number of stems and 
themes followed by one or at most two of 
certain suffixes; with one exception, they are 
all primary words. Like the person-marker 
affixes employed with verbs, nouns, and—in 
the case of suffixes only—some locators, 
pronominal locators (those with a personal- 
pronominal root) distinguish three persons, 
two numbers (plural number being employed 
only with animate or reputedly animate 
referents), and, in the third person singular, 
masculine and feminine genders. 

nouns (N) may be simple, derived, or 
compound words; and are either prefixable or 
unprefixable. 

Prefixable nouns (which constitute the 
vast majority of words belonging to this 
class) can be defined as words, themes, or 
stems which, while not verbs as defined 
above, contain or combine with the person- 
marker prefixes 1-7. 

Unprefixable nouns (such as aréba cassava- 
bread, barana sea, guriara dugout canoe, 
mtina ~ mtiona house, udtu fire) can be de- 
fined as words which, while neither verbs nor 
locators, combine with a suffix having an N 
or an NL distribution, or which themselves 
contain a nominalizing suffix (see affix in- 
ventory). 

The person-marker prefixes inflect nouns 
for pronominal possession; the person- 
marker suffixes inflect verbal nouns for pro- 
nominal goal; a nominal pluralizer, homony- 
mous with the suffixed marker of third person 
plural, may be added to some nouns denoting 
animate beings. 

The nominal-absolute markers, h- (31) and 


-O ~ -1 ~ -u (359), occur only in absolute 
nouns, and are always terminal. The nominal 
subordinator -te (324) combines only with 
stems of the noun class. 

Words which cannot be inflected, and 
which, apart from conversion, take only such 
derivational affixes as are also found with 
words belonging to one or more of the above- 
mentioned classes are grouped together in a 
major form-class of PARTICLES (P). 

By means of the conversional or deriva- 
tional affixes, verbs may be derived from 
nouns, locators, particles, or other verbs; 
nouns may be derived from verbs, particles, 
or other nouns; and particles may be derived 
from verbs, nouns, or other particles. Only 
one locator theme has an underlying free 
form, the particle ka what or who. 

It will be convenient sometimes to dis- 
tinguish as ADJECTIVES (A) a subclass of par- 
ticles whose main function is that of 
predicate complement (although a few may 
also precede a noun as modifiers). Adjectives, 
like nouns, may be simple, derived, or com- 
pound words; they commonly combine with 
derivational affixes such as those denoting 
passive, stative, causative, etc.; and yield— 
more commonly than is the case with other 
particles—nouns and verbs by combination 
with conversional affixes, as in the case of ufe 
dirty, iuiei dirt, aufeda to dirty. 

2.1. Affix inventory. 

Inflexional prefixes, O. VN 


Inflexional suffixes 
100. VNL 

101. -na 

102. -bu 

103. -i 

104. -u~ -u 

105. -ua 
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106. -ho 
107/108. -iq ~ -iy ~ -nu 
110. V 
111. -dI 
112. ll ~ -r 
Conversional prefixes 
10. Vg. with 11, and Ng and N with 12 
11. A- 


12. I- 

20. Pg. with 21, and Pg and VP with 22 

21. gA- ~ hA- 

22. mA- 
Conversional suffixes 
220. Vg and V 

201. -ba 

202. -ia 

203. -HA 
204. -gi ~ -ge 
205. -tI 

210. Ng and N 

211. -NE 
212. -lE 

213. -rE 

214. -DI 

215. -gole 
216. -se 


220. Pg with 221 and 223, and Pg and 
NP with 222 


221. -U 
222. -(i)na 
223. -dua 


230a. and 230b. Vg 
231la. -ra; 231b. -rua 
232a. -ha; 232b. -hua 
233a. -da; 233b. -dua 
234a. -ca; 234b. -cua 
Etc. to 239a. and 23¥b. 
Derivational prefix 30. N 
31. h- 
Derivational suffixes 
300. V 
301. -ha 
310. VNP with 311 (and N with 211, 212, 
and 213 as listed above) 
311. -ua 
320. VNP with 321, and NP with 322 and 
323, and N for 324, 325, 326, and 327 
321. -gua 
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322. -gu 
323. -habu 
324. -te 
325. -da 
326. -ha 
327. -bu 


330. VP with 331, NP with 332, N with 
333, 334 


331. -goda 
332. -(u)ga 
333. -rugu 
334. -uagu 


340. NL with 341 and 342, and NP with 
344 (and with 222 as listed above) 
341. -u 
342. -gie ~ gee 
344. -dVna 

350. N with 359, and VNLP with the 
others 


351. -ia 

352. -meme 

353. -rao 

354. -rog(o) 

355. -buri 

356. -gubai 

357. -tima 

358. -giua 

359. -O~ A~ -u 
400 and 410. L 

401. -Ha 

402. -ra 

403. -gVta 

404. -gVra 

405. -te 

406. -g(u)ia 

411. -j 


3. In what follows, inflexion, conversion, 
and derivation will be discussed so far as 
possible in that order. Prefixes are described 
before suffixes as a matter of convenience, al- 
though all mention of the latter cannot be 
deferred until they themselves are dealt with. 

3.1. Seven person-marker prefixes (n- /st 
sg., b- 2nd sq., 1-3rd sg. masc., t- 3rd sg. fem., 
uA- 1st pl., h- 2nd pl., hA- 3rd pl.) distinguish 
three persons, singular and plural numbers, 
and—in the third person singular only— 
masculine and feminine genders. They inflect 


Aw 


a TD ~ 
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verb themes for pronominal subject, and 
noun themes for pronominal possessor. An 
eighth member of this class (O), kA- whose, 
appears to be an innovation; its use being 
confined to a few noun themes and to 
younger speakers (see below). 

The verbalizing prefix A- (11), in con- 
junction with a verbalizing suffix (class 230), 
converts nouns, particles, and bound bases 
into verbs. The nominalizing and nominal 
prefix I- (12), with or without the participa- 
tion of a nominalizing and nominal suffix 
(class 210), converts particles into nouns. 
Alone or jointly with a subordinating suffix 
(324, 211-213), it is also employed to derive 
possessed nouns and noun themes from abso- 
lute nouns. 

The adjectivalizing prefixes, attributive 
gA- ~ hA- (21) and privative mA- (22), con- 
vert nouns and verbal nouns into adjectives; 
the base to which they are added coinciding 
with the (possessed) theme, or, in the case of 
habilitative constructions, being formed by 
suffixing -DI (214) to an infinitive verb form 
(see what is said about this suffix under 3.2 
below). The privative (but not the attribu- 
tive) prefix (22) is derivational in two of its 
functions, since it may be added to some 
particles analogously to English un-, or to 
any infinitive verb to form the prohibitive 
complement of the conjunctive auxiliary 
verb. 

An absolute-marker prefix, h- (31), is em- 
ployed with some nominal stems, often (but 
not always) in conjunction with an absolute- 
marker suffix (359 or another). 

In the majority of cases, stem and theme 
coincide; so that without conversion only one 
(derivational or inflexional) prefix occurs; 
thus, from auieda to dirty, we derive mauieda 
b4 don’t dirty, or inflect for person as in 
taufeda she dirtie(s) (indefinite as ‘to tense); 
while from the bound form -j we get absolute 
h{ fruit (with 31) or a possessed noun such as 
t{ her fruit (with 4). However, a comparison, 
one with another, of such forms as k4 débu 
what stone, kA idédburi whose stone, lidéburi 
his stone, must convince us that the last of 


these bears both a derivational prefix, i-, and 
an inflexional prefix, l-. It may be, however, 
that the use of I- (12) without a preceding 
person marker to express indefinite or 
syntactically marked possession is beginning 
to be obsolescent ; for younger speakers some- 
times employ a prefixial form of the particle 
ka what or who, kA- (8), with the same func- 
tion, as in kéuori whose matchet? (analogous 
to nduori my matchet, from the bound 
nominal theme -4uori), k4y ddbula lirabai 
whose table is that? (analogous to u4yu ~ 
uduni to or for us, a morphological noun 
which also has a bound theme). 

When conversion is introduced, a sequence 
of three prefixes may occur; the inner- 
most an adjectivalizer (20), then a verbalizer 
or a nominalizer (10), and outermost one of 
the person-marker prefixes, or, alternatively, 
an adjectivalizer again (this latter con- 
struction has been illustrated under | above). 
Examples: 4 + 11 + 21 + 4ri tooth or teeth + 
-da = tagdrida she gives pain (or injury), 4 
+ 124 21+ ari + -gu = tigdri(gu) her pain, 
4 + 11 + 22 + -fsie likableness + -da = 
tamisieda she dislikes, 4 + 12 + 22 + 
isie + -gu = timisie(gu) her dislikableness. 
The addition or omission of the collective 
suffix -gu is not just stylistic, since without 
it the possessor is particularized as in tigdri 
nanigi her-pain my-heart—the pain in my 
heart, whereas with it, as in tigdrigu her pain 
(wherever localized), t- her (4) refers to the 
woman or female being as a whole. Under- 
lying forms are: agdrida to inflict pain or 
injury and amisieda to dislike (verbs); 
igéri(gu) pain and imfsie(gu) dislikableness 
(nouns); and gari painful, -toothed, as also, in 
some contexts, having teeth, and misie without 
likableness. 

The verb amisieda is rarely used, however. 
The stem -isie (not heard in absolute use) is 
hardly translatable, denoting as it does the 
quality which incites love or liking, and not 
that affection itself, to express which the 
suffix -habu (323) must be added, as in tisie- 
habu her affection, hisiehabu affectionate. 
But the usual way of expressing likings 
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and dislikes is to convert -isie into an at- 
tributive or privative adjective, hisie or 
mfisie, which is then verbalized with pro- 
nominal reference to what or whomever 
arouses affection or its contrary, and to fol- 
low this verb by a preposition-like word with 
a person-marker prefix (morphologically a 
noun) in reference to the one(s) who like(s) 
or dislike(s). So, 21 + -fsie + tI (205) + 
-u (104) = hisietu she has likableness +- nj 
for me means I like (or love) her; and 22 + 
-isie + -tI + -i (103) = misieti he’s without 
likableness + tj for her means she dislikes 
him. Or else it is the possessed noun that is 
verbalized, as in ligia tisiebai ]4 7t’s-this- 
masc. which-masc.-be-her-likableness for-him 
—that’s what he likes about her. 

3.2. It has been possible to isolate by com- 
mutation something over five dozen suffixes 
occurring in my textual and elicited data; 
but some of them appear to be so restricted 
as to the environments in which they occur 
that it is probably safe to reckon them un- 
productive. The majority of suffixes must be 
classed as derivational. 

To the inflexional layer belong seven 
person-marker suffixes corresponding to the 
person-marker prefixes, -na, -bu, -i,-u ~ -u, 
-ua, -ho, -ia ~ -iu ~ -nu, (101-107); two 
morphemes that may be called relators, -dI 
(111) and -lI ~ -r (112); and, if it is to be 
regarded as distinct from 107, with which it 
ishomophonous, the nominal pluralizer (108). 
The person-marker suffixes inflect verbs for 
pronominal subject or object, verbal nouns 
for pronominal object, and also occur with 
certain locators. The relators are morphemes 
that occur only but not always before person- 
marker suffixes in verb forms. From such a 
paradigm as (perfective): coléha-dina, -dibu, 
-li, -ru, -d(i)ua, -d(i)ho, -ia, I, thou, he, she, 
we, ye, they—have come, it might be supposed 
that -dI (111) and -lI ~ -r (112) were vari- 
ants of the same morpheme, which also in- 
cluded a zero alternant. That this is not so, 
however, appears from a comparison of 
hagia agdgudubdiq 7t’s-they who-plural- 
woke-up with hagia agdgudubdliq it’s they 
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who awakened them (cf. tugtiia agdgudubélig 
it’s she who awakened them). In the former 
construction only a third-person marker of 
class 100 can occur; and this refers and 
attaches the rest of the verb to a previously 
expressed antecedent with which it agrees in 
gender or plural number. In the latter con- 
struction, -lI (~ -r before -u of 104) relates 
any following person-marker suffix to the 
rest of the verb as goal. The subordinating 
function itself is marked syntactically, since 
the same morphological construction (which 
I call imperfective) has future-tense function 
when it occurs in the basic word-order, 
predicate-subject-goal; ladégobay  ttimari 
dba iamaddi udy he’ll-make-fem.-it her-hus- 
band a basket for-us—her husband’ll make us a 
basket, but ka sa ladégobau what is-2t that- 
fem.-be-his-making—what did he make? 

With those nouns that can take it, the 
pluralizer, like the third-person plural pro- 
nominal suffix, varies according to the theme 
(or stem?—see 4) fo which it is attached. 
Examples: irdho child, iraéhoia children; 
nidtihe my kinsman or kinswoman, nidtheiu 
my kinsfolk; nitu my sister, nituny my sisters; 
eiéri (women’s speech), uogéri (men’s 
speech) man, eiériy, uogérig men; hidru (w.s) 
udri (m. s.) woman, hi4r(u)iy, uoria women; 
nibiri my younger brother, nibirie my younger 
brothers (cf. collective: nibirigu my younger 
siblings); muladu member of the Spanish- 
speaking community (Sp. mulato), mula- 
duny (plural). Not all nouns denoting ani- 
mate beings have a plural form; and in such 
a context as: udiritiy eiériy hdra big-are- 
they men those—those men are big the plural 
noun eiériy can be replaced by a collective 
such as fbirigu, or by a simple word such as 
mutu person or people, dyli dog or dogs, with- 
out incurring any other change. Moreover, 
pronominal reference to a collective noun is 
singular when it denotes objects, as in 
numégegu lira ‘that-masc.’ belongings of mine, 
plural when it denotes beings, as in numé- 
dagu hara those friends of mine. 

The aspect markers, imperfective -ba, 
progressive -ia, perfective -HA, durative 
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-gi ~ -ge, and aorist -tI, (201-205), are 
clearly verbalizing, as in dudobubai he/zt 
will be in town, from Audobu in town, d4udo 
town, both nouns; buidubai he/it will be 
good from buidu good, a particle; idhayba- 
dibu thow’lt be (coming) hither, from idhay 
hither, a locator; tibiri bigucuruigdina J’m 
thy mother’s younger brother, from biigucuru 
thy mother, a noun; gadoroigi asiedu it is four 
plates, from gddoro four, a particle; kata- 
naifdina I am who I am, from katana who or 
what am I, a locator; limariharu she has be- 
come his wife, and ludguhali tigacorogo ufe zt 
has got dirty up to her knees, from \timari his 
wife and ludgu upon it/him, both morpho- 
logical nouns; marihali he has become tooth- 
less, from mari toothless, a denominal ad- 
jective; inihajhali he has been there, from 
inihaj he’s there, a locator; limarigiru she’s 
still his wife, from limari his wife; sdgili it’s 
still hot, from s6 hot, a particle; A4udobugiéti 
he/it is from town, from dudobugie from town, 
a noun; mitaratu she 7s not thus, from mitara 
not thus, itara thus, both particles. Therefore, 
when we find such verbs as lartiimuguba 
he’ll sleep, larimuguia he’s sleeping, contrast- 
ing in their antepenultimate phonemes with 
the final of artimuga fo sleep, larimuga he 
sleep(s) (indefinite as to tense), and compare 
these words with the nouns artimuguni sleep, 
larimugy his sleep, it appears that the base 
to which the imperfective and progressive 
aspect markers are added also belongs to the 
class of nouns or to that of particles, and not 
to the verb-class. 

Before the markers of perfective and of 
durative aspects, however, this change does 
not occur; while before the aorist marker, 
-tI, and in some verbal nouns, both forms 
may be found. So, from the infinitive verb 
adéga to do or to make I have the aorist 
verbs: addgati (Aba hibise) he made (a 
sifter), addégoti (uogéri léa hibise) (this man) 
he is maker (of sifiers),—both functioning as 
predicates, but the latter an agentive; and 
two verbal nouns: addgani make (thing 
made), adégoni making (act or process). This 
suggests that before -ti (-tI + -i) of the first 
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pair may come either one of two segments, 
which prove, by commutation, to belong to 
different morphemes; and that these same 
segments recur in the second pair, where they 
precede a morph, -ni, belonging to a nominal- 
izer. Unfortunately, absolute verbal nouns 
are extremely rare in textual (as opposed to 
elicited) material; while this -ni is replaced, 
in the possessed forms of those which have 
no pronominal goal (including, of course, all 
those of the type which denotes the object 
of an act or process), by nasalization of the 
preceding vowel or, more often, by zero; so 
that the second word in uribati badéga u4y 
it-is-bad what-thou-didst to-or-for-us is usually 
homophonous with the first (a verb) in 
baddéga me Aba iamadi udy thow’lt make a 
basket for us, although word-order marks 
badéga as the subject of the first sentence, 
but as predicate of the second. Similarly, 
from the verb diga to eat, I have: ka sa nati 
ldiga (~ ldiga) what is-tt my-brother his-food 
—what is he, my brother, to eat? contrasting 
with kA si nati laigi (~ laig}) what is-ct my- 
brother his-meal (eating)—what did he, my 
brother, eat? It is true that a linguistically 
more sophisticated informant will explain 
ldigi (f6i) his eating (of bread) as a possessed 
form of digini meal (eating), laiga (f6i) his 
food (of bread)—i.e., his bread as distin- 
guished by vowel-nasalization from ldiga 
(f61) he eat(s) (bread). Nevertheless, in spon- 
taneous speech, digini is often used for food, 
while nasalization of word-final vowel in 
such possessed forms was rarely heard, how- 
ever close one might get to the speaker. 
Therefore—and in view of analogous differ- 
ence between some possessed nouns and their 
absolute forms, as in nan4ga my back, but 
andgani back, nufjie my wrist, but fiieni 
wrist (Fr. poignet)—it seems doubtful 
whether the theoretical nasalization of the 
final vowel in such a word as badéga, when 
it functions as the subject of a sentence, 
justifies us in calling it a morphological 
noun. 

The above facts have been discussed in 
some detail because they pose a problem 
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which I feel unable to solve. If we accept the 
more sophisticated informants’ elicited dis- 
tinctions, we have (1) a verb-form in -a: 
Sfara to beat, tafara(i) she beat (him); and 
(2) a bound participial form in u~ o ~ i; 
tafarubaéi she'll beat him, Afarutu she who 
beats; and from each of these a verbal noun 
denoting respectively the goal of the action 
(tafara that which or whom she beat), and the 
action itself (taéfary her beating, tafaruni 
her beating him). In this case we would say 
that there is a nominalizer which has at 
least three variants, -ni, -n, and V (nasaliza- 
tion of the vowel belonging to the preceding 
morpheme). If on the other hand we base 
our analysis on textual material (and, it 
may be added, on the opinion of less sophisti- 
cated informants), there is then no phonemic 
difference between the base of tafarubai, 
téfaru-, and the verbal noun tdfaru her 
beating, which, however, becomes téfaruni 
on the addition of the person-marker suffix, 
-i him, which here functions as goal. In this 
case we would say that all a-forms (unless 
subsequently converted) are verbs, and all 
u-forms (unless subsequently converted) 
nouns; and that final u ~ o ~ i belongs to 
the same nominalizing morpheme as -ni, 
-n, and V. This morpheme we may label, 
without prejudice to its constituent mem- 
bers, -NE (211); for it is quite possible that 
both types of structure are present for differ- 
ent speakers. The participial morpheme (for 
such types of speech as recognize the dis- 
tinction) we will call -U (221). 

Other nominalizing suffixes are: -li ~ -le, 
-ri ~ -re, -DI, and -gole, (212-215). Pro- 
ductively at least, the first two occur only 
with particle bases, and the last two only 
with verb bases. In this they differ from 
-NE (211) which, as we have seen, may be 
added to a verbal base, and which also is 
employed to convert adjectival particles 
into nouns as in uribani badness, from uriba 
bad, and ubuiduni goodness, from buidu 
good. The suffix -li ~ -le is seen in gumilali 
smoke, from gumula smoky, on which is also 
based the verb agtimulaha to smoke. Excep- 
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tionally, (t)ubali (her) saying/mazxim has a 
verbal base, (t)uba (she) will say. The suffix 
-ri ~ -re usually has a similar function, as 
in gaitinari ancestral-cult house, from gaitina 
having a base or stem (whose nominal form 
is seen in nfuna my ancestor, or my stem, 
base, etc.), ubufduri favorite (N)—with 
which compare ubuiduni above. This suffix 
may also be derivational, however, as in 
nimari my consort, from nima with me 
(which is morphologically a noun). The 
nominalizing function of -DI (214, which is 
taken to be distinct from the basically 
homophonous relator, 111) can only be in- 
ferred from the fact that one (21) of the two 
members of class 20 (adjectivalizing), whose 
presence is a necessary condition for its 
occurrence, is found elsewhere only with a 
noun or a verbal noun as base. Habilitative 
adjectives such as gdiguadi eatable and 
maiguadi wneatable, from passive digua to be 
eaten (with underlying diga to eat), are 
therefore taken to be denominal in the same 
way as are gasdbadyu provided with shoes 
and masdbady shoeless, from sabidu shoes 
(Sp. zapato), and although no such form as 
*figuadi eatableness was heard. The last of 
these nominalizers, -gole, appears to be pro- 
ductive only in converting verb stems into 
instrumental nouns, as in abuidagole broom 
from abufda-, stem (not heard as a free 
form) of tensive abufdaha to sweep. It is 
rarely (if ever) added to a verb containing a 
secondary (derivational) suffix, even when 
such are habitually contained in the verb; 
thus, 4unaha to send, whose non-tensive 
form, duna, is rarely employed (and then 
rather with the meaning to heed), forms an 
instrumental noun, Aunagolei messenger. 
Exceptionally, the instrumental noun 
baranagole seafarer, white man from over- 
seas, has a noun as stem, bardna sea. 

The suffix -se (216) must be considered as 
nominalizing for the same reasons as apply 
to 214. Like the latter, it has been heard 
only in forms containing the attributive or 
privative prefix (21 or 22), as in garihaseti 
it/he is worth seeing, whose underlying form, 
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though unattested as such, is garfhase worth 
seeing, from ariha to see or to look at. (This 
suffix appears to be related to hésebe 
agreeable, pleasant, from the noun isebei 
agreeableness or pleasantness, and to hisie 
likable, from -fsie likeableness). 

There is a suffix, -(i)na (222, basal), 
which is almost certainly related to the noun 
itinao, -funa base, stem, ancestor. Added to a 
noun or to a particle, it is purely derivational 
(see below), but it converts an infinitive 
verb into a gerund-like particle. In the latter 
function, it may occur after the tensive, 
stative, or some other derivational suffix, 
as in aidhuahaina weeping, from aidhuaha, 
tensive of aidhua to weep; arifudahaina in 
such a manner as to show, from artfudaha, 
tensive of artifuda to show, (arthuda is the 
more conservative form of the same word); 
dufutagudina hurrying or hurriedly, from 
dufytagua, stative or reflexive of dufuyta 
to hurry; Aunabaina answering, from d4unaba 
to answer. 

Forms such as eiéridudti he’s (too) 
mannish, hidrududtu she’s (too) womanish 
are employed, either disparagingly or 
jokingly, of a ‘forward’ boy or girl. Besides 
underlying eiéri man or hj4ru woman, aorist 
-tI (205) and a person-marker suffix, they 
contain a suffix, -dua (223), whose meaning 
appears to be assimilative, and which is 
therefore most probably adjectivalizing. (Cf. 
Dominican Creole: tro nom too mannish, 
tro fam too womanish, employed analogously, 
and in which the words nom and fam func- 
tion as adjectives, contrasting with their 
nominal function in trop nom too many men, 
trop fam too many women.) 

A few suffixes whose functions are mainly 
derivational appear to be conversional when 
they are added to verb bases. These will be 
discussed along with other derivational 
suffixes below. 

Productive verbalizing suffixes, in order 
of their frequency, are: -ra, -ha, -da, -ca, -a, 
forming active verbs; and -rua, -hua, -dua, 
-cua, -ua, forming middle-voice verbs; the 
a-phoneme of all but one of these forms 
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regularly being lost whenever either the 
passive or the participial suffix is added to 
one of them; (to be applicable to varieties of 
speech in which 211 and 221 have been 
merged, this statement must be modified 
accordingly). The exception is -ha, which, 
whenever the verb formed by its means is 
a secondary word, as is usually the case, 
retains its vowel in all positions; and for 
this reason I believe it to be more correct to 
speak of the verbalizers -ra ~ -r, -rua ~ -ru, 
etc., than of a suffix -r, etc., followed by a 
verbalizing -a or -ua. Examples of the active 
suffixes’ employment in forming verbs 
from borrowed bases are: etégira to thank, 
whose base, tégi thanks, comes from Eng. 
thank (th)ee; astipaha to massage, whose base 
(not heard as a free form) comes from Sp. 
sobar; arisida to get rich, whose base, risi 
rich, comes from Fr. riche; egeléca to lock, 
whose base gelé key, comes from Fr. clef; 
and aitisa to make use of, whose bound base 
comes from Eng. use. 

That these verbalizers have differential 
meanings may be gathered from the exist- 
ence of such pairs as: aggiera to gain (earn 
or win), but agdieha to buy, whose base is 
borrowed from Fr. gagné; argsera to arrange 
(repair), but argseha to get ready, whose base 
is borrowed from Fr. arrangé; asigenera to 
doubt, but asigeneha to argue, whose base is 
borrowed from Fr. chicané; Asora to roast or 
bake, but Asoha to sting, the meanings of 
whose base, so, are covered by ardent; and 
Amuruda to tighten, but A4muruha to squeeze, 
whose base is muru fight. 

Middle-voice verbs are not numerous in 
my data. With one exception, all of them 
are based on native—for the most part 
bound—forms; and it seems possible that 
this category may have first arisen through 
semantic specialization and subsequent 
morpheme petrification of erstwhile stative- 
reflex or passive verbs. Examples: aktlirua 
to wiggle the buttocks (also as a euphemism 
for copulate), with base borrowed from Sp. 
colear; abiruaha (heard only with tensive 
suffix -ha) to have fever; aidhua to weep; 
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agagudua to awaken, whose base, gagu -eyed 
or having eyes, is formed by prefixing gA- 
(21) to the noun Agu eye(s) ; ébecua to criticize 
hostilely; A4gaua to bathe or wash self. 

Other verbalizing suffixes, apparently no 
longer productive since the vast majority 
of verbs containing them consists of primary 
words, are: -ba, as in aggba to hear; -ga, as 
in arimuga to sleep; -ma, as in ardrama to 
stand; -na, as in 4fuduna to pierce, with free 
base fudu pierced or piercing; and middle- 
voice counterparts such as -gua in digua to 
fall—a primary word contrasting with pas- 
sive digua to be eaten, which has active diga 
to eat as underlying form. However, a com- 
parison of such primary verb formations one 
with another as eréga (arjaga, in ceremonial 
speech) to say or to speak, arjaha to tell on 
or about, arjagua to whisper, shows that even 
primary suffixes retain some vitality. Active- 
voice verbalizers are labelled, in the order 
given above, 231a-239a; and their middle- 
voice counterparts, 231b-239b. 

Turning now to such suffixes as do not 
usually change the class of an underlying 
form to which they are added, it will be 
convenient to begin with four that have a 
distribution with verbs and with other 
classes as shown in parentheses. These are: 
tensive -ha (301, V), passive -ua (311, VPN), 
stative-reflexive -gua (321, VPN), and 
causative -goda (331, VP). In their occur- 
rence with verbs, the following combinations 
have been found: tensive + passive, as in 
Abuna to plant or to bury + -ha (301) + -ua 
(311) = dbunahdua to be buried; passive + 
stative-reflexive, as in 4buna + -ua (311) 
+ -gua (321) = Abunuagua fo be planted; 
stative-reflexive + causative, as in Abuna + 
-gua (321) + -goda (331) = dbunagudgoda 
to cause to plant; and tensive + causative, 
as in 4buna + -ha (301) + -goda (331) = 
A4bunahdgoda to cause to bury. Passive ap- 
pears to be incompatible with causative 
except by conversion into a verbal noun 
such as l- (3) + Abuna + -gua (321) + 
-goda (331) + -U (221) + -NE (211) + -ua 
(311) = l&bunagudgodontia his being caused 
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to plant. On the other hand, the contrast 
between tensive verbs such as dlogoddha 
to ask (a question), amtriaha to request 
(something) and stative Alogodagiia to 
interrogate (a person), amuriagua to ask (a 
person for something), leads one to suppose 
that tensive -ha and stative-reflexive -gua 
must be semantically incompatible; and 
this supposition is borne out in all elicited 
paradigmatic data obtained. However, a few 
apparent exceptions to this restriction on 
permitted sequences have been found in 
recorded texts. Thus, ldunagodtia ludgu 
he was sent for shows a passive form of 
aunagoda to send (for); but the fact that the 
latter verb is intransitive, together with the 
obvious specialization of its meaning (with 
which compare duna to heed, dunaha to 
send, 4unaba to answer—all transitive, and 
Aunagolei messenger), probably justify us in 
concluding that it no longer contains the 
causative suffix as a functional grammatical 
unit, (as dlogoda and its derivatives cer- 
tainly do not). Less explainable is the oc- 
currence (in a ceremonial song) of the forms 
tariraguahdina her running before the wind 
and taddiaguahaina her veering or luffing, for 
these appear to contain the sequence—un- 
attested elsewhere, and contrary to the 
relative order as indicated—stative -gua 
+ tensive -ha, followed by conversional 
-(i)na (222, basal). The second of these 
forms, which are morphological nouns on 
account of the presence of both basal suffix 
and person-marker prefix, however, is based 
on a middlevoice and not a stative verb, 
addiagua to luff or veer (into the wind); whose 
meaning is specialized, since its own base, 
daia peeled, forms adadiaha to peel. This 
explanation does not hold for the first form, 
since arfraha to sail (as in tarirahaig uagtine 
our boat is sailing—lit. she-is-satling our-boat) 
and ariragua to glide or slide, with underly- 
ing arira to glide or to sail, are attested other- 
wise. 

The passive, stative, and causative suffixes 
occur with particles in the same relative 
order as is usual with verbs; so, goré bound 
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+ -ua (311) + -gua (321) = gorduagua in a 
state of having been bound, and buj full + -gua 
(321) + -goda (331) = bujguagoda filled, 
hudli light (weight) + -gua (321) + -goda 
(331) = hudliguagoda relieved; but passive 
is not found together with causative. As in 
the case of verbs, there are some apparent 
exceptions to this relative morpheme order; 
so, derégodagtia taken in (mentally digested), 
which certainly shows semantic specializa- 
tion as compared with derégoda hardened or 
stiffened and derégua compressed, with under- 
lying deré hard or stiff. 

With nouns, the passive occurs in those 
which are derived from verbs, as in 
ligiragodontia his being let go of, which con- 
sists of l- his (3) + igira to leave + -goda 
(331) + -U (221) + -NE (211) + -ua (311); 
while -gua (321) usually has a reflexive 
function, as in liligua his own tail from lili 
his tail, or in ljgua ~ lunigua (ceremonial) 
for himself from 14 for him. However, -gua 
may also occur without reflexive function in 
nouns, or with it in verbs; as in ir4naguao 
sibling in between (an elder and a younger), 
from irdnao waist (and earlier middle, in 
which meaning it is now superseded by 
borrowed amfidani, -amida, from Fr. mitan 
and in ard4modagua to hide oneself, from 
ardmoda to hide. Passive and stato-reflexive 
suffixes have not been found to combine in 
this word class; unless, indeed, one were to 
interpret anomalous (t)ubdruagay to (her) 
front as resulting from tubdra before her 
+ -ua (311) + -gua (821) + -y toward 
(v. below), instead of from an irregular com- 
bination of the last two suffixes only, as 
seems more likely. 

The above considerations oblige us to 
posit, in the case of verbs, four derivational 
position-classes occupied, in that order, by 
tensive -ha, passive -ua, stato-reflexive -gua, 
and causative -goda; although no sequence 
containing more than two of them has 
been found, and some irregularity appears 
to exist. 

Some—but by no means all—nouns take 
subordinating suffixes in their possessed 
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forms, and in the bases from which they are 
converted to words of another class by 
means of a prefix of class 20. These occur in 
my data as: -ni ~ -ne ~ -e ~ V (whose 
last and commonest variant denotes nasali- 
zation of the preceding, stem-final vowel, 
and is therefore a superfix rather than a 
suffix), -li ~ -le, -ri ~ -re, and -te. The 
second and third are uncommon, the former 
extremely so. Nevertheless, the similarity of 
the first three to the nominalizers 211-213, 
and their re-association in this other func- 
tion, may warrant the identification of the 
two sets. The fourth (-te, 324), although 
possibly related historically to 214, differs 
from it considerably, and occurs in one in- 
stance, moreover, after 213, where both 
suffixes have subordinating function. Ex- 
amples: nibfrani my sail from bira sail (Sp. 
vela), gerégigie provided with a hearth from 
régigi hearth, masdbady shoeless from sabAdu 
shoes (Sp. zapato), bumaragali thy maraka 
from mardga maraka (shaman’s big rattle, 
as distinguished from his smaller rattles 
which are called sisira), némeri my road 
from é6ma road, gebéneri having doors from 
béna door(s), madtinari waterless from diina 
water, ka idéburi whose stone from ka débu 
what sone, nesibarate my matchet from 
isibara matchet (Sp. espada), maitrite 
without tobacco from iuiri tobacco, ké isibute 
whose soap from k& sdby what soap (Fr. 
savon). The ‘e-forms’ were heard mainly in 
ceremonial songs; but although they may be 
stylistically rare or archaic, they are morpho- 
phonemically significant, as will be seen 
when alternation is discussed. Examples: 
udbulugtine the tops of our heads from 
Abulugu crown (of the head), udunine to or 
for us, colloquially udy, and without any 
free absolute form, uabtiiere our shaman 
from btiie shaman. The subordinating suffixes 
are maintained in compounds, as in 
nibiranebu my mast from birebu mast (bira 
sail + ébu support), nebéneriébu my door- 
step from bénebu door-step (béna door + ébu 
support); and also before other suffixes, as in 
tidAbuiabaérirugi interior of her ancestor-cult 
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house from dabtiiabarugu interior of uncestor- 
cult house, (whose stem, dabtiaba ancestor- 
cult house, is synonymous with gaitinari). 
In their subordinating function (as distinct 
from that as nominalizers), 212-213 are 
certainly no longer productive; and speakers 
vary considerably as to the stems with which 
they are employed. The former (-li ~ -le) 
has what appears to be a feminine counter- 
part, -ru, as in nugucu(ru) my mother, but 
niiguci(li) my father, words in which these 
suffixes are employed only in ceremonial 
song and speech.? The other two (211 and 
324) appear to have more vitality, since 
they are employed with a considerable 
number of loan-stems; but even so, speakers 
are not always consistent, so that one may 
hear, for example, both nufdifate my pipe 
(Eng. pipe) and nufdifa, both natite and 
natie my Capsicum (Cayenne pepper), from 
Ati Capsicum, contrasting with naéti my 
brother from Ati brother.* In at least one 
instance the sequence -ri (213) + -te (324) 


2Despite the striking resemblance of these 
suffixes, -li and -ru, to the complex verbal suffixes, 
-li (112 + 103) and -ru (112 + 104), identification 
seems to be impossible. 

2s It seems worth mentioning here that almost 
all nouns which take these subordinating suffixes 
denote ‘alienable’ things or beings. Apart from 
one or two occurrences of -ne in ceremonial songs 
(where it may quite possibly belong to a different 
morpheme), the only exception I noted was the 
doubly subordinate theme and base -idurite, with 
underlying ifu uncle—or more exactly, mother’s 
brother, father’s sister’s husband, or, as a form of 
address only, older unrelated male. Ceremonial 
-igucili and -igucuru (colloquial -iguci father, 
-igucu mother) also appear to be exceptional in 
this respect; and for this reason it may well be that 
the suffixes -li and -ru that they contain do not 
belong to the same morpheme as is seen in -uméra- 
gali maraka. No subordinating suffixes are found 
with the names of any body-parts, (except for 
udbulugiine in the song as cited above), nor with 
any other kinship terms. On the other hand, the 
nominal-absolute markers are found with both 
‘alienable’ and ‘inalienable’ nouns; so h{ fruit 
(offspring) and hitao blood (ef. t{ her fruit and 
tita her blood) are always treated as inalienable, 
while hardua az and hdlao seat (chair) (cf. lardua 
his az and ldla his seat) are presumably alienable. 
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is employed; so, in gaitriteti bidurite thy 
uncle has tobacco, idu uncle underlies the last 
word, while itri tobacco has been converted 
into an attributive adjective, gaiurite having 
tobacco, and this into an aorist verb by 
adding -tI + -i. 

With a small number of nouns may occur 
one of the locative suffixes, -da in, -ha at 
or in, -bu at (place), (825-327); as in émada 
in the road from 6ma road, bardnaha at sea 
from bardna sea, Audobu at town from dudo 
town. These appear to be quite unproductive 
today; and in this they differ from two other 
locative suffixes, -rugu within and -uagu upon 
(333-334), which are fully alive, and the 
first of which at all events is employed to 
reinforce -da (325), as well as without it. 
Examples: émadartigu in the road, gandélirugu 
within the deep from gandli deep sea, depths 
of the earth, or earthenware jar; \légeuagu 
upon his shoulder(s), from lége his 
shoulder(s). 

The locative suffixes may be followed by 
one of two directional suffixes, -y to or toward 
(341), or -gie ~ -gee from (out of, through, 
by way of, at the . . . of, etc., 342), which occur 
with positional nouns and locators (see 
below). So, 6maday into the road from é6mada 
in the road, baranahay to sea or into the sea 
from bardnaha at sea, landgay to the back of 
him—backward from landga his back, limay 
until or as far as it/him from lima together 
with it/him, liday into it from lida in it; and 
fudobugie from town from dudobu at town, 
gandlirugtigie out from the deep/jar from 
gandlirugu within the deep/jar, ligibugie 
facing him from ligibu his face, lanigagie 
at the back of him from landga his back, 
ludigie its reason (or cause) from ludi (~ 
ludria in ceremonial speech) away from him, 
limagie since (time) or from (place) it/him 
from lima together with it/him, ldugie over 
it/him from léu on or about it/him, lidagie 
out of or through or by way of it—or, of 
inanimate objects, from among them, con- 
trasting with hddagie from among them 
(animate beings)\—from lida in it (or in- 
animate them). 
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In cases such as that illustrated by the 
last example, a suffix, -buri, may be added 
in order to distinguish more than one from 
a single thing or event; so, in lidagiebtri 
lagéburi é6ma by way of disused paths, the 
plurality of é6ma path is indicated by -buri 
in the first word; while in haidbiburi their 
coming on more than one occasion, from 
haidbi their coming (once), the prefix hA- (7) 
refers to a plurality of animate beings who 
came, and -buri to the plurality of the event, 
their coming. 

The suffix -buri belongs to an outer layer 
of derivational suffixes which may occur as 
word-final or, in verbs, as base-final, with 
any word class. Among the more common 
are: repetitive -ia, continuative -meme, 
diminutive -rao, restrictive -rog(o), inclusive 
-buri, completive -gubai, augmentative 
-tima, and—in word-final only and com- 
parable with 204—durative -giua, (351-358). 
Their meanings are lexical rather than 
grammatical; and the last four—or possibly 
five—are more in the nature of enclitics than 
suffixes. Moreoever, repetitive -ia has a free 
counterpart, idy once more; -rao is obviously 
related to the stem of ardoda to beget or to 
breed and to the nouns irdho child, nirao 
my child, (to which it may be added, as in 
tirdorao her little child); the restrictive can 
form the base of a verb, as in rogdiai 7 is 
only, or combine with the completive in the 
free particle gubdirogo after all (despite 
everything); the inclusive may be proclitic 
to a verbal particle, as in buri-tia (not) at 
all; and the augmentative occurs as a free 
modifier in reduplicated tima-tima real real, 
or as a verb base in buidu timAé(rao)ti 
he/it is (a little) better, but more literally, 
good genuine-(a little)-is-he/it. The more 
usual way of expressing comparison is also 
phrasal: buidti haudi (~ hauaria, cere- 
monial) he’s better than they, but literally, 
he’s good beyond-them. These suffixes, and 
perhaps others, must therefore be regarded 
in some sequences as morphologically free 
though phrasally bound. They necessitate, 
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nevertheless, the setting up of another 
position class. 

To this class also, since it occurs only as 
word-final, belongs a very different sort of 
morpheme, the nominal-absolute marker 
-0 ~ -i ~ -u (359), employed with most 
nouns that begin with a vowel and have 
stem-final /a/ or /e/, the former taking -o 
and the latter -i in their absolute forms, 
while -u is a rare variant. In some cases this 
suffix is employed conjointly with the ab- 
solute-marker prefix h- (81). Examples: 
hdlao seat from -dla, arénao arm(s) or wing(s) 
from -aréna, arénei captain from -ardéne, 
égei shoulder(s) from -ége, éu male genitals 
from -é. Another suffix which has an identical 
function with some stems occurs in my data 
as -ni ~ -ie; this can, I believe, be identified 
with nominalizing and nominal -NE (211)— 
despite the loading of this morpheme’s 
functions. Examples of its use as a nominal- 
absolute marker are: ilégoni living property 
from -il6go, andgani back from -andga, 
umégeni necessary possession from -umége 
(cf. emégera to need), fyieni wrist from -ufyie 
(Fr. poignet), and amiileie younger brother 
from -amiule.” 

A few other important suffixes remain to 
be discussed and assigned, in so far as this 
is possible from available data, to their 
proper place in the pattern outlined above. 
These are: collective -gu (322, NP), propen- 
sive -habu (823, NP), generalizing -(u)ga 
(332, NP), basal -(i)na (222, but belonging, 
in its NP distribution, under 340), and pro- 
ductive -dVna (344, NP). 

The collective suffix, -gu, is employed 
to the exclusion of the nominal pluralizer 
with nouns denoting inanimate objects, al- 
though not with them alone; as well as with 
adjectival particles, to which it imparts the 
meaning as a whole, (see now what is said 
under 3.1 above concerning the word 
tigdrigu). Examples: lumégegu his belongings 
from lumége his necessary possession, 
lumadagu his friends from lumada his friend, 
éregu force (as a whole) from érei strength; 
and with adjectival forms, héragu ‘heaty’ (to 
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use an informant’s translation) from hara 
hot, gudémegu wretched (calling for pity, or 
poor) and hisiegu likable or lovable when 
these qualities are considered as appreciable 
to all rather than to one in particular. In 
some cases there is, from the English- 
speaker’s standpoint, a change rather than 
an increment of meaning, as in saragu heaps 
(a large quantity or number) of from sara 
upright, héregu difficult and méregu easy 
from hére strong and mére weak; although 
here the former have retained and the 
latter lost suffix—or rather superfix 211 as a 
subordinator. To the same position class 
belongs -habu (323), whose meaning is best 
seen by comparing its uses to those of the 
foregoing (-gu), as in gudémehabu com- 
passionate, magtiidemehabu pitiless, hisie- 
habu affectionate; or, in their nominal coun- 
terparts, nugtiidemehdbu my pity (for others) 
from nugtiideme my wretchedness, nisichabu 
my affection from nisie my likableness. As in 
the case of -isie (v. last paragraph of 3.1), 
gudéme is usually verbalized, as in gudémetu 
ny J pity her, but literally, she-cs-piteous 
for-me, (in which phrase -gu could have no 
place). 

The generalizing suffix, -(u)ga (332), is 
employed with nouns and with particles 
when reference is made to some prevailing 
state rather than to particular beings or 
objects. Examples: lérauga its roughness 
and hérauga rough, from lére its/his strength 
and hére strong respectively, with reference 
to the sea or the elements; lidfliguga ts 
(prevailing and over-all) coldness and diliguga 
generally coldish, from lidiligu over-all cold- 
ness and diligu cold on the whole (containing 
collective -gu) respectively; liuiauga is 
dirtiness (as a whole) and ufauga generally 
dirty, from liufe its dirt (in particular) and 
ufe dirty; hiiaugati dq it’s rainy weather, 
from hiia rain (cf dhuia to pour down); 
maniga silent or silence (as a prevailing state) 
from mani silent (of individual being or 
thing), mdlauga empty (prevailing state, also 
lonely, sad), from mala empty (particular, a 
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privative adjective from the noun {flao, 
-ila contents). 

The basal suffix, -(i)na (222), besides con- 
verting verb bases into gerund-like particles 
is employed to derive nouns from other 
nouns, and particles from other particles, 
as in tugtidina her heel from tugidi her foot, 
tanina iguari her-cause trouble—the cause of 
trouble from tani her own (cf. Anida to 
possess), halidina where belonging to from 
halia where, diinarugtina belonging to (the) 
water from dtinarugu in (the) water, which 
are nouns; and hamaruguaina gently or care- 
fully from hdmarugua, stative of hamaru 
slow or careful, hidugudina in a kneeling 
posture from hidugua kneeling, which are 
particles. In this function, the basal suffix 
belongs to position class 340, since it can 
follow -rugu (333) and precede the nominal- 
absolute marker 359, as in ugtidinao heel. 
Tentatively placed in this class (it has not 
been found in any derivational sequence) 
is -dVna (344), whose meaning is productive 
of. Unlike the causative suffix (331), it 
occurs with nouns, as in tebégidina her 
merchandise (goods for sale) from tebégi 
her payment (price, value, cost, return for 
goods or services), as well as with adjectives, 
as in the base of nibusigdidonati zt is shameful 
from nibusigaditi he 7s ashamed. 

Some usually derivational suffixes may be 
conversional in some instances. So, for 
example, nominal -rugu (333) and -o (359) 
are nominalizing in ardmodaguérugu in 
secret, from the verb aramodagua to hide 
(reflexive), and hurdrao play, from the 
particle hurdra playing, base of the verb 
ahurara to play. Presumably, a_ similar 
change of form-class is involved in 
hamarugudérugu cunning from hdmarugua 
careful. 

While conversion can occur at almost any 
point (cf. sogédinali the past from sogdéina 
passing plus nominalizing 212), non-conver- 
sional sequences are infrequent in spontane- 
ous (as opposed to elicited) forms. On the 
other hand, considerable use is made of 
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single derivational suffixes, as may be seen 
by the set: dagdgua squat (with 321), 
dagagoda set down—deposited (with 331), 
dagdina pregnant (with 222, belonging, in 
derivational function, to class 340), and 
dagdburi (ttiri) (her breasts are) full and 
firm (with 355); all from the stem daga 
settled, landed, come to rest, whence adagara 
to land up, to come to rest (at a place). 

Some isolable affixes must remain un- 
classified for lack of sufficient data. So, 
there is a suffix, -gi, which may or may not 
be identical with the homophonous aspect 
marker (204). When a word containing it 
occurs as predicate complement, the follow- 
ing auxiliary verb takes the conjunctive 
form, as in cibagi hamaéy-ti they washed her 
nevertheless, compared to ciba hamagiru 
they wash her still, ciba hamaéru they have 
washed her, ciba hamtitu they washed her; 
(compare also eménigi hopeful or confident 
with eméni hesitant or withholding). Other 
derivational suffixes appear to be: -mu, as 
in ibd4rimu son-in-law from ibari grandchild, 
and in barierumu one who keeps by the 
barrier from borrowed barferu barrier; and 
-namu, as in udinamu full-sized or grown-up, 
compared with udiri big and udihali he is 
old, udiharu she is old. Unproductive (and 
probably ‘meaningless’) are the commutable 
segments seen in binddo former compared 
with bindro formerly (long ago), antfunei 
quality inciting fear compared with anifudei 
fear, A4m(u)iago another (future) time com- 
pared with 4mu other (different) and with 
amfagua to replace, mardsualugu untruth 
compared with mardsua untruthful, and 
nibdgai alive compared with ibdgari life, the 
last two apparently being conversional. 

The closed class of locators is constituted 
by several subclasses of substitutes, all but 
one of which include positional reference, all 
but one of which include pronominal refer- 
ence, and all but one of which consist of 
primary derived words. The three largest 
subclasses are characterized by the suffixes 
-Ha, -ra, -gVta, -gVra, -te, and -g(u)ia, 
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(401-406); the first four of which they have 
in common, and which indicate the position 
of the referent with regard to the speaker. 
In the first subclass they are added to one 
simple stem, ia-, denoting place; in the 
second, to one of seven simple pronominal 
stems, nu-, bu-, li-, tu-, ua-, hu-, ha-, denot- 
ing person; and in the third, to one of seven 
complex stems, annaé-, abu-, inf-, int-, 
qu4-, oné-, anid-, in which each of the 
person-marker suffixes (101-107) combines 
with a predicative root, N-. The fifth of these 
locator-suffixes, -te (405), indicates approach 
of the referent in space or time; and occurs 
only with stems of the second and third sub- 
classes. The sixth, -g(u)ia (406), is found 
only with stems of the second subclass; with 
which it forms the nearest equivalent to 
personal-definite pronouns. One of the direc- 
tional suffixes, -y (341) or -gie (342), may be 
added to locators of the first subclass. 
Examples: id(ha) here, idhay hither, idra 
there, idragie thence, idgota over there, iagéra 
away yonder; lea (~ lfha in ceremonial 
speech) he here or masc.-this or this one, 
lira he there or masc.-that or that one, ligita 
he or masc.-that over there, ligira he away 
yonder or masc.-yon (distant or past), 
(dimdsu) lite masc.-sg.-coming (Sunday or 
week); infha here he/it is, infra there he/it is, 
inigita he/it is over there, inigira he/it is 
away yonder (in space or time), inite (Aba 
guriara) (a dugout canoe) fem.-sg.-is-coming; 
ligia at is he/it/this/then, nugiia it’s I, or 
as for me, bugtiia 2t’s thou, or as for thee. 
Instead of these last two forms, men employ 
two unanalysable particles, 4u and améro. 
Locators of the third subclass which con- 
tain -ha (401) or -ra (402) may be made non- 
demonstrative by the addition of a secondary 
suffix, -j (411); the change of meaning im- 
parted by it being most conveniently shown 
in French translation as follows: infha le 
voici ou il est ict, infra le voila ou il est la, 
infhaj/infraj 71 y est ou il y a; with this 
difference, that the Island Carib forms, 
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unlike French il y a, show gender or plural- 
animate number. 

The remaining locators consist of bound 
themes to which a person-marker suffix 
(101-107) must be added: haga- where is, 
higd- come conjunctive), Aha- when or then 
or if is, kata- what or who is. Examples: 
hagdy where is she? higdbu (idhay) come 
(hither), dhai (taggba) when or then or if 
*tis him (she hears), kataig who are they? The 
first three of these themes are not currently 
analysable; but a phrase containing ia- was 
recorded, iagdi-gia let him be here, which 
appears to be analogous to hagdi-gi where is 
he? The forms higébu and its irregular 
plural hig4ugu are replaced in the speech of 
the men by currently unanalysable 4ho (ié) 
come (here). The fourth of these smaller 
subclasses is exceptional; for it may be 
either interrogative, as above, or else func- 
tion as a noun, as in kAtai lira that masculine 
thing, katay tira that feminine thing, ni 
kAta nothing; while underlying it is the free 
particle ka what or who. 

4. There is but little alternation so regular, 
in this dialect, that a general statement alone 
suffices to cover all cases; nor is it on the 
whole so irregular as to warrant a piecemeal 
treatment. An attempt is made here to de- 
scribe conditions for the occurrence of the 
principal bound and free variants of minor 
morphemes already discussed; those affect- 
ing the phonemic shape of major morphemes 
being left to sections relevant to the latter. 

In the prefixes labelled uA- (5), hA- (7), 
kA- (8), gA- ~ hA- (21), and mA- (22), 
the symbol A equals /a/, /e/, or zero. Be- 
fore the verbalizer A- (11), and before a 
very few nominal themes and bases with 
stressed initial i- (as also in the case of 22 
before the particle itara thus), A equals 
zero. Elsewhere, A is assimilated to vowel 
harmony with a following /e/, but otherwise 
equals /a/, absorbing theme- or base-initial 
vowel except for i- or u- when these 
phonemes form part of a vowel-cluster. 
Examples: mafalary not following, from mA- 
(22) + A- (11) + fala follow + -ra (231a) 
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+ -U (221) + -NE (211); mfri nameless, 
from mA- (22) + iri name; mitara not thus, 
from mA- (22) + itara thus; géleue flowering 
or (-)flowered or having flowers, from gA- 
(21) + fleue flower(s); hagibu their faces, 
from hA- (7) + igibu face(s); haitrite their 
tobacco, from hA- (7) + itri, -itrite tobacco. 
The A of these prefixes has been found to 
equal zero before the following nominal 
themes and bases in stressed initial {-: 
-ibe(gu) kind—natural group, -ibiri part. or 
half, -fri name, -isie likableness, -{ fruit, 
-idi departure (in the case of 22 only), and 
their suffixed derivatives. Exceptionally, it 
also equals zero in the case of gA- (21) 
before -idra, power or ability, and in that of 
mA- (22) before -idb(u)i coming; so, gidra 
able or possible, midbi not coming. Excep- 
tionally also, the initial vowel of the theme 
and base -tij meat is absorbed by A of these 
prefixes, while that of -tidi (a dialectal 
variant of -idi) departure, and those of -tini 
~ - purpose or to/for (the latter variant 
appearing, except in ceremonial speech, 
with prefixes of class 0, the former with those 
of class 20) are not so absorbed; so, uA- (5) 
+ -tij equals udj our meat, uA- (5) + -G 
equals udy to or for us, mA- (22) + -tdi 
equals m4udi not going. 

The former of the two variants indicated 
by gA- ~ hA- (21) definitely may be said 
to be basic in the sense that it alone com- 
bines freely with nominal bases formed from 
recent borrowings. The latter variant has 
not been found with any verbal noun, and 
with only a very few (though common) other 
nominal bases, which are (so far as my data 
go): -andime violence, -antfude fear, -dra 
heat, -aritagu thought or remembrance, -ére 
and -ére strength, -é male genitals, -isebe 
agreeableness or pleasantness, -isie likableness, 
-ita blood, and their suffixed derivatives 
such as -isichabu affection, -fsiegu (collective) 
likableness, etc. Examples: hara hot, hére 
strong, hésebe pleasant or agreeable (of places 
rather than people), hisie likable (of persons 
rather than places), hata bloody. This variant 
of the attributive adjectivalizing prefix must 
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be carefully distinguished from the third- 
person plural pronominal prefix, hA- (7), 
since their products are homophonous, as 
in the case of hata bloody, hata their blood, 
with which compare hita your blood (with 
6) and absolute hitao blood (with 31 and 359), 
all from the base, theme, and stem -ita 
blood. 

In the vast majority of verbs derived by 
its means from (free) underlying forms of 
another class, the verbalizer A- (11) equals— 
or may equal—/a/; although with most 
speakers it is usually assimilated, as is 
always the case with A of the prefixes de- 
scribed above, to vowel harmony with a 
following /e/; so, from risi rich, arisida to 
become rich; from tégi thanks, etégira to 
thank; from sa shorn 4saha to shear; from so 
ardent, Asora to bake or roast and Asoha to 
sting; and from sq every or all, Asura to 
finish. In a very few cases, A- (11) is as- 
similated to syllabic /i/ of the base; so 
{mira to stab, but mird-bai stab him; juira to 
whistle, but uj-bai whistle it. In verbs that 
are derived primary words, A- may be ab- 
sorbed by the base-initial vowel, thus 
equalling zero, as in the cases of Ata to 
drink, iciga to give or to lead, igira to leave. 

From such formations as flu swelling (N) 
from li swollen, flo absence or length (of 
time) from 16 absent or long (time), ilamao 
hunger from lama hungry, ihémeni and 
-ihéme odor from héme odorous, irisini and 
-iris} riches from risi rich (Fr. riche); as well 
as such possessive nouns as idtinari from 
dtina water, idéburi from débu stone, isibute 
from saby soap (Fr. savon), and isireste 
from sirasi scissors (Sp. tijeras), it appears 
that the basic shape of the nominalizing and 
nominal prefix I- (12) is i-. However, there 
is today a general tendency to assimilate 
this prefix to vocalic harmony with a follow- 
ing vowel other than /a/, and to employ u- 
instead of i- before a labial consonant when 
the following vowel is /a/, (a- itself being a 
very rare variant of this prefix). Examples: 
tebéneri her door from béna door, tubate 
her stockings from b4 stockings (Fr. bas), 
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tigdte her gloves from g4 gloves (Fr. gants), 
nogéui my fish-hook from géui fish-hook, 
nubijgiote (as well as nibijgiote) my God 
from bijgiu God (Fr. bon Dieu), nugtrasy 
my patience or courage from gurdsu patience 
or courage (Fr. courage). However, in at least 
one instance, it would seem as if what ap- 
pears to be a rare variant of this prefix had 
become distinctive; compare tiudiri her size 
(from udiri big) with taudiri her old man— 
her husband (which may or may not have the 
same base). In combination with nominal 
themes and stems having vowel initial, this 
prefix is absorbed (equals zero); although its 
presence may be indicated by a change in 
the stem or theme (usually affecting stress), 
as in k4 idmadi whose basket, but k& iamadi 
what basket, from iamAdi basket.’ 

This trend—if we may call it such—to- 


3 An apparent exception is the word hi hoe 
(Fr. houe), whose subordinate theme and base is 
-uute, as in niute my hoe, udute our hoe, mdute 
without a hoe; the probable explanation is as fol- 
lows: Bilingual Island Carib-French speakers who 
introduced this word must have been aware that 
the initial aspirate belonged to the root, and was 
not a prefix like their own nominal-absolute 
marker h- (31); for otherwise, in combination 
with the prefix uA- (5), for example, the root of 
hypothetical *-ute must either be reduced to zero 
(no occurrence of which has been observed), or else 
reduce A of the prefix to zero (as in the case of 
gA- + -j fruit equals gj having fruit), thus giving 
rise to a hitherto non-existent initial sequence, 
/uu/. Most probably, therefore, such a form as 
*nuhtte or *nihute was at first employed. How- 
ever, while the bases of adjectives such as héme 
odorous and héro heavy retain the aspirate when 
they are converted into nouns (ihémeni odour, 
lihéro his weight), I do not know of a single pre- 
fixable nominal base, stem, or theme beginning 
with /h/ in the language spoken today; such 
nouns as hdéo ant, hia frog, and hiia rain never 
taking possessive or adjectivalizing prefixes 
(although the last is verbalized as dhuia to pour 
down). Since the subordinating suffiix -te (324) 
combines only with stems of the noun class, it is 
hardly surprising if the /h/ of hu hoe were elimi- 
nated from base and theme by analogic leveling; 
while the prefix I- (12), in the variant u-, had to be 
retained in order to fit the phonological and 
morphophonemic pattern of the language, as ex- 
plained above. 
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ward vowel assimilation, progressive or 
regressive, partial or complete, has reached 
different stages in the case of different 
morphemes. In that of the participial suffix 
-U (221), with nominalizing -NE (211) added 
to make complete words, we get -i as in 
digini meal—eating, -o as in adégoni doing, 
and -u as in abtiguni chasing away, aggjbuni 
hearing eréruni speech, which have 4iga, 
adéga, abtiga, aggba, and eréra as free verbal 
bases. Nevertheless, more sophisticated in- 
formants will claim, somewhat uneasily, 
that -u is ‘correct’ in all such forms; and 
though ariha to see + -U (221) + -NE (211) 
normally gives arfhini sight, and t- (4) + 
arfha + -U + -NE + -i (103) = tarfhini 
her seeing him, the latter combination with 
-u (104) in place of -i (103) yields tarfhunu 
her seeing her, while narihubadibu J’ll see 
thee is the normal product of n- (1) + 
arfha + -U (221) + -ba (201) + -dI (111) 
+ -bu (102). When it follows either ver- 
balizing or tensive -ha (232a or 301), -U 
(221) equals -u in stressed and zero in un- 
stressed syllables. It always equals zero after 
middle-voice verbalizers (230b), which lose 
their final /a/ in this position, as also after 
stato-reflexive -gua (321), which usually 
loses its final /a/ in this position; (I am 
unable to explain why, in a few recorded 
cases, this latter loss does not occur). 

The same alternation of i ~ o ~ u recurs 
in the locator suffixes -gVta (403) and -gVra 
(404), in which V equals /o/ after stem-final 
/a/, but is assimilated to preceding /i/or 
/u/, as in hdgota they over there, ligita he 
over there, tiguta she over there, hagdéra 
they away yonder, etc. It coincides, more- 
over, with the nominal-absolute suffix -i ~ 
-o ~ -u (359), as in arénei captain (of a 
boat), arénao arm(s) or wing(s), éu nale gen- 
itals, whose stems are -aréne, -aréna, and -é 
respectively. In both these cases, apart from 
the rarity of the u-variant in the latter, 
alternation may be said to be regular. 

With the exception of verbalizing -ha, 
suffixes of 230a/b lose their final /a/ before 
passive -ua (311) or participial -U (221; see 
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now what is said of these reductions under 
3.2 above and in the last paragraph but one). 
Similarly, causative -goda (331) and stato- 
reflexive -gua (321, the former always, the 
latter in the vast majority of cases) lose their 
final /a/ when -U (221) is added. Passive 
-ua (311) is incompatible with middle-voice 
verbs; also this suffix loses its final /a/ when 
followed by participial -U, this combination 
always yielding -tu, with primary stress 
on the first of the geminate vowels. 

The parenthetic vowel of the basal suffix, 
-(i)na (222), is realized after /a/ or /o/, 
lost after /u/, or /i/; 222 has not been re- 
corded by me after any stem ending in /e/. 
Examples: halidina where belonging to, from 
halia where; sogédina passing, from sdégo 
past; dinarugtiina belonging in the water, 
from dtinarugu in the water; tugidina her 
heel, from tugidi her foot. The parenthetic 
vowel of -g(u)ia (406) is realized only after 
stem-final /u/, (so: nugtia, bugtia, ligia, 
tugtiia, uagia, hugtia, hagfa, zt 7s J, thou, he, 
she, etc.). The parenthetic vowel of the 
generalizer, -(u)ga (332), is realized after 
/a/ or /e/, the latter stem-final phoneme 
being changed to /a/ on the addition of this 
suffix, and lost after /i/, /o/, or /u/. Ex- 
amples: harauga hot (in general), from hara 
hot; hérauga rough (sea or weather), from 
hére strong; diliga cold (in general), from 
dili cold; séga burning or stinging (in general), 
from so ardent; diliguga generally coldish, 
from diligu cold as a whole. 

The third-person singular pronominal 
suffix of feminine gender (104) appears as 
oral -u when it follows a consonant, and as 
nasalized -u when it follows a vowel. The 
forms -iq and -iy of the third-person plural 
pronominal suffix appear to be free or 
stylistic variants, while this morpheme 
occurs as -ny only and always when pre- 
ceded by the progressive-aspect marker -ig 
(202). As a variant of the nominal pluralizer 
(108), -ny is found always but not only with 
nouns ending in a nasalized vowel or vowel- 
sequence; so, namtileny my younger siblings, 
from namtile my younger brother; but also 
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nituny my sisters, from nitu my sister, 
and muldduny ‘Spaniards’ (so-called), from 
muladu ‘Spaniard’. Other variants of this 
morpheme will be found exemplified under 
3.2 above. 

Alternation in the relators -dI (111) and 
-lII ~ -r (112) is as follows:—In those para- 
digms in which -lI must precede -i (103), 
this morpheme occurs as -r before -u (104), 
and nowhere else. The symbol I of -dI and 
-II equals /i/ before -na (101), -bu (102), and 
in deliberate speech only before -ua (105) 
and -ho (106); before third-person pronomi- 
nal suffixes (where only -II ~ -r can occur), 
and in fast speech before those of first 
and second persons plural, this I equals zero. 
The symbol I of the aorist-aspect marker, 
-tI, which, unlike the relator -dI, occurs 
before all seven pronominal suffixes, differs 
from the foregoing in that it equals /i/ before 
all markers of first and second persons, zero 
before those of third person. 

As has been seen under 3.2 above, I have 
grouped such divers forms as -ni, -ne, -ie, 
-n, -e, and V (a ‘superfix’ denoting nasaliza- 
tion of base- or stem-final vowel) into a 
nominalizing and nominal morpheme 
labelled -NE (211). Not all these variants 
appear with equal regularity. In -NE’s 
commonest—and probably only productive 
—function, as a nominalizer, the alternation 
-ni ~ -n ~ V is quite regular. The variant 
V occurs only and always as word-final or, 
before an aspect marker (200), as base-final, 
in words bearing an initial prefix of class 20 
or one of class 0. The variant -n occurs 
whenever this suffix (-NE) is non-final 
before another (except -(u)ga, for which see 
following paragraph) beginning with a vowel. 
In all other cases the variant -ni (or, stylisti- 
cally), -ne) is employed. Examples: from 
borrowed -bunuru- (cf. Fr. bonheur or bien- 
heureux), not heard as a free form: 
ubtinuruni luck, nubtinury my luck, 
mabtnury unlucky, imabunurtini misfortune, 
nimdbunur§ my misfortune; from buidu 
good, pretty, intimate: ubuiduni goodness, etc., 
tubuidu her goodness, mabuidy without good- 
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ness, from Afara, to beat: dfaruni beating; 
lifarunibu his beating thee, lafaruni his 
beating her, lafaruntia his being beaten, 
lafary his beating, mafary without beating. As 
a nominal subordinator, this morpheme most 
commonly occurs in the variant V, as in 
nisibadu my shoes, from sabddu shoes (Sp. 
zapato); but with a few nouns the variant 
-ni is employed, as in nibirani my sail, from 
bira sail (Sp. vela), and the variant -n is 
seen in the compound tibiranebti her mast, 
from birebu mast, of which ébu support 
is the other member. In the same function, 
-NE appears as the variant -e with some 
few nouns ending in /i/; as in nuftlurie my 
(cut) flower, from borrowed fultri flower, 
(native fleue flower or blossom being possess- 
able only by its bearer—tree or plant, as is 
native hj, -i fruit, supplemented, for owner- 
ship by non-bearers, by borrowed furtda). 
Finally, in its function as nominal-absolute 
marker, this morpheme occurs as -ie in 
only one recorded instance, and as -ni in 
several others, usually though not always 
replacing nasalization of the stem-final 
vowel. Examples: amuleie younger brother, 
from (t)amtle (her) younger brother; amidani 
middle, from (t)amida (fem.-its) middle; 
andgani back, from (t)andga (her) back. 

In all these functions, -ne—heard par- 
ticularly, though not exclusively, in song 
and recitation—may be employed as a 
stylistic variant of -ni. But when the gen- 
eralizing suffix -(u)ga (332) is added to 
-NE, the resulting combination is usually 
-nauga, as in ladérohanduga its (the 
weather’s) thundering, from 1- (3) + adéroha 
to thunder + -U (221, here equalling zero) 
+ -NE (211) + -(u)ga (332). We therefore 
conclude from what we know of the comport- 
ment of -(u)ga (see last paragraph but 
two), that -ne, although little used in that 
shape today, is basic to -NE. For similar 
reasons, some other morphemes which 
usually end with /i/ must be said to end 
with morphophonemic E. 

Except for some primary words in which 
their presence can so far only be suspected, 
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the nominalizing and nominal suffixes -lE 
(212) and -rE (213) are usually heard as -li 
and -ri respectively. The fourth of this 
series, -DI (214), has a variant, -t, which 
occurs before the verbalizing aspect-marker, 
aorist -tI, thus giving rise to a geminate 
cluster -tt-, whenever this morpheme -DI 
does not itself take primary stress. Thus, 
contrast mAtatti he is unable (or not disposed) 
to drink, from matadi unable (or noi disposed) 
to drink + -tI (205) + -i (103), with matati 
he is without blood, from mata bloodless plus 
the same suffixes. The inhabilitative ad- 
jective mdtadi consists of the verbal base 
Ata to drink, together with the affixes mA- 
(22) and -DI (214), while mata consists of 
the same privative prefix together with the 
base -fta blood (absolute hitao). Elsewhere, 
and before -tJ (205) when stress falls on it, 
-DI equals -di, as in mdharaditi he zs wn- 
willing—he doesn’t agree, a verbalized form of 
maharadi, which adjective is based on the 
verb dhara to agree. It may well be that this 
suffix should be written morphophonemically 
as -DE, since its presence may be suspected 
in such a primary noun theme as -antifude 
fear, by comparison with another primary 
noun theme, -antifune frightening—fear- 
someness. 

The aspect marker -HA (203) is basically 
-ha, as in coléhadina J have arrived. How- 
ever, when it follows a preceding /a/ or /e/ 
it may be reduced to -a or even to zero, as 
in tiali he/it is no longer there, or there is no 
more (with which contrast aorist tiati he/it 
is not there, or there is none), resulting from 
tia no, not there, out + -HA (203, perfec- 
tive) + -lI (112) + -i (103). The occurrence 
and degree of reduction depend mainly on 
stress. After restrictive -rog(o) (354), which 
then loses its parenthetic vowel, -HA 
always equals -a. This alternation may be 
compared to that of the locative suffix -Ha 
(401). On combining with the locator stems 
ia-, li-, tu-, and ha-, this suffix behaves as 
follows: after ia- and ha- it is entirely lost 
except in ceremonial speech (in which idha 
and haha were heard), or when the direc- 
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tional suffix -y (341) is added to the former; 
so ia- + -Ha equals id here, but ia- + -Ha + 
-y equals idhay hither, and ha- + -Ha equals 
ha they. Again excepting ceremonial speech 
(in which liha and ttiha were heard), li- + 
-Ha equals lea he here, or this, or this mascu- 
line one, and tu- + -Ha equals toa she here, 
or this, or this feminine one. Alternation indi- 
cated in 204 and in 342 is free; while my 
data are too scant to explain that in 344. 

5. As appears from the definition of this 
form-class given under section 2, there are 
three morphologically distinct subclasses of 
verbs: those whose themes begin with the 
verbalizing prefix A- (11) and end in a ver- 
balizing suffix of class 230, with or without 
the addition of one or more of the deriva- 
tional verbal suffixes; those whose themes 
end in an aspect-marker suffix of class 200; 
and those belonging to the closed subclass of 
auxiliary verbs. However, five of the latter, 
whose themes are -uba-, -ja- ~ -id, -a- ~ 
-uma-, -agi- ~ -umagi-, and -umutlI-, either 
themselves contain the aspect-marker 
suffixes or are very closely related to them, 
formally as well as functionally; so that the 
last two subclasses together constitute an 
opposition to the first, which is non-aspectual 
or indefinite. 

Structurally, the auxiliary in the phrase 
dfara lubddibu beat (or kill) he-will-thee— 
he’ll beat thee resembles the imperfective 
verbs lafarubadibu, which has the same 
meaning, and limaribadibu thow’lt be his 
wife, with the underlying noun limari his 
wife, rather than the indefinite verb léfarabu 
in the phrase lafarabti-me he’ll beat thee, 
which leaves aspect and tense to be indicated 
by context, in this case by the enclitic tense- 
particle me. We may divide and translate 
the first imperfective verb as participial 
lafaru- his beating plus aspectual -badibu 
thow’lt be; but even this more literal transla- 
tion is a makeshift, for the so-called imper- 
fective marker -ba is indifferent to temporal 
relations, as may be seen by its employment 
in verbs that have a subordinate function. 
Compare: (mai sé _ tugtia) Ilimaribay 
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(Raimijdu) (isn’t it she) who-is-his-wife (of 
Raymond)? with limaribay (nége) she’ll-be- 
his-wife (quotative); and, from ariha to see, 
ké larihubay whom f. -sg.-did-he-see? or ka 
arfhubart (irdho to&) who saw-her (this girl)? 
with larihubay (lubdra tafaiary) he'll see her 
(before-it her-sailing—i.e., before she sails). 

6. An indefinite verb may have a particle, 
a noun, or a bound form as its base. So, 
arisida to get rich and causative arisidagéda 
to enrich, whose borrowed base, the particle 
risi rich (Fr. riche), is also that of the noun 
irisini wealth or riches; or agimulaha to 
smoke, whose base, the particle gumila 
smoky (cf. gumu- consumed and -fla contents), 
is also that of the noun gumilali smoke. Or, 
with noun bases, we may cite egeléca to lock, 
from borrowed gelé key (Fr. clef), and 
amdinaha to garden, from mdina manioc- 
garden. So far as my own data are concerned, 
about one out of four indefinite verbs has a 
bound base; and among these are many that 
denote the more basic activities and proc- 
esses; so, A4fagua to strive or struggle, dfaha to 
suffer, dfara to beat or to kill, ag§ba to hear, 
diga to eat, digua to fall, aramoda to hide, 
ariha to see or to look at, arimuga to sleep, ata 
to drink, duca to try or to fish. 

Only verbs of this subclass have a true 
infinitive, and only they can underlie a par- 
ticiple or a verbal noun. Participles rarely are 
but may be free forms, as in (intha bitu toa 
Fraséska) augseru (iébe lida teleskuéleha) 
(here’s thy sister Francesca) advancing (just-as 
in-it her-schoolong), from augsera to advance 
or progress from borrowed augse advanced 
(Fr. avancé), and whence is formed the 
noun naming the activity, augseruni advance, 
progress. Such verbs are indefinite in that 
they rely on context or on total situation to 
indicate aspect and tense; but they may con- 
tain pronominal reference to subject or goal 
or both, and thus be finite, as in tarfsida she 
got (gets or will get) rich, k& arisidagédday 
who enriched (or enriches or will enrich) her? 
larisidagéday he enriched (enriches or will 
enrich) her. They are usual (if not obligatory) 
in all contexts that can leave no doubt con- 
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cerning temporal relations, such as, for ex- 
ample, urinauga barihana yesterday thou 
sawst me, hariga barihana tomorrow thow’lt 
see me, siada barihana often thou seest me, 
higdbu barihana come (and) see me, dhana 
bariha if thou seest me (literally, if-me thou- 
see). In other cases, tense-marker particles 
may be employed, as in ida me barihana 
when wilt thou see me? ida buga barihana 
when didst thou see me? Or total situation 
without contextual elucidation may suffice in 
many such expressions as ndibuga I’m going, 
from dibuga to go or to walk; teréga li she 
said to him and neréga Aba katai hi J’ll tell 
you something, containing eréga to say or to 
tell. Examples in context are: ldibahabti-me 
idy he'll chase thee again, with dibaha to chase 
after and me future tense; léa-buga nadéga d4 
le 14 b& what I did when thou wert here, with 
adéga to do and buga past tense; siada 
taddéga hjaru toa sAby this woman often makes 
soap, with adéga to make and borrowed 
siadg often (Fr. souvent + temps); stiada 
tia lu actiraguand lima N it often (comes) 
over him (to) slander me together with N, with 
actiragua to slander; d& le tidi d4luahay when 
she went to look for it/her, with Aluaha to look 
for; hdtagua le larigi lidi nimari they got to 
drinking after my husband’s departure, with 
Atagua to go on a drinking bout (from ata to 
drink) and the possessed noun larigi after it. 

In a very common construction, aspectual 
and pronominal expressions are divided; a 
finite but indefinite verb being preceded and 
presupposed by a pseudo-infinitive aspectual 
verb, as in imperfective haliaba barfhana 
where wilt thou see me and perfective haliaha 
barihana where hast thou seen me, in which 
the noun halfa where has been verbalized by 
the aspect markers -ba and -ha respectively. 

Although the complement of an auxiliary 
verb may belong to any word-class, this 
function is often fulfilled by an infinitive in- 
definite verb which carries the lexical mean- 
ing, while aspect and pronominal reference 
to subject and goal (in the case of transitive 
verbs) are expressed by the auxiliary; so, 
ariha nubddibu J’ll see thee and ariha bubau 
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thow’lt see her (imperfective); ariha nadibu 
I’ve seen thee and ariha baru thou’st seen her 
(perfective); ariha numutibu J saw thee and 
ariha bumttu thou sawst her (aorist). 

Aorist also is the verb-phrase constituted 
by the first two words of the sentence ariha 
lumtiti irého ligia gdigusi the boy saw the 
jaguar, but more literally, see he-did-it child 
it-is-he jaguar, which begins the translation 
of ‘a possible paradigmatic sentence series’ 
proposed by Nida in 1947. This series, which 
contains twenty-two past-tense English 
verbs, was given ‘some narrative sequence, 
for then the informant can begin to think in 
terms of context, and the transitional phe- 
nomena involving casual and temporal rela- 
tionships, ... will begin to be evidenced.’ 
Once my informant had grasped the fact that 
the sentences were connected as a narrative, 
he translated all but the first (given above) 
with Aba one, a, and then (which, in its func- 
tion as a sentence connective, is subordinat- 
ing) followed by verbal nouns instead of the 
English verbs. Thus: 4bq lafdlarunf iraho 
gdigusi; 4ba larihini gdigusi irdho léa; Aba 
l4ibagy gdigusi larigi iraho léa; 4bq larihj 
irdho léa aba tidibu uéue, aba ldibagy tuagu; 
...and-then his-following-it boy jaguar; and- 
then its-seeing-him jaguar boy this; and-then 
its-running jaguar after-him boy this; and- 
then his-seeing boy this an its-stem tree, and 
his-running toward-it;..., to give a more 
literal re-translation. 

The result was unexpected; but it does 
bring out rather clearly two characteristics 
of this language: the obligatory expression of 
personal relations that to us are redundant, 
and great economy in the expression of 
aspectual (and secondarily temporal) rela- 
tions, which once expressed remain implicit 
in what follows until they are changed. Such 
a series of verbal nouns is not, of course, any 
more usual in Island Carib than is the cor- 
responding series of past-tense verbs in the 
English from which the translation was 
made. A rough count of verbs and verbal 
nouns (including auxiliaries) from conver- 
sational texts shows the former to be almost 
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three times more frequent than the latter 
(367 verbs to 128 verbal nouns); but it also 
shows non-aspectual verbal forms—that is, 
indefinite verbs and verbal nouns—to be 
nearly as common as aspectual and auxiliary 
verbs: 236 of the former to 259 of the latter. 
In other words, speakers make very moder- 
ate use of the more complex formations of 
which their language is capable. 

Because of its formal and semantic re- 
semblance to such regular indefinite verbs as 
dibuga to go or to walk, dibaha to chase after, 
and dibagua to run, the impetative theme 
-Aiba go may be admitted as an anomalous 
member of this subclass. It is anomalous in 
that it has no infinitive, underlies no par- 
ticiple or verbal noun, and is restricted to the 
imperative function. Like the more common 
imperative construction, which, being 
formed by means of an auxiliary verb, is 
phrasal, -diba is conjugated in all three 
persons and in both numbers; but unlike the 
former it has a suppletive variant in the first 
person plural; so: ndiba, bdiba, ldiba, taiba, 
kdima, hdiba, hdiba. Other, regular indefinite 
verbs are occasionally employed in this way 
with imperative import; so, béiga ntima eat 
with me, containing diga to eat. 

7. Aspectual and auxiliary verbs, although 
they constitute a unit as opposed to the in- 
definite verb, are morphologically distinct; 
the former being by definition a secondary 
word converted from an indefinite verb, a 
locator, or a particle by means of one of the 
aspect-marker suffixes (200); while the latter 
is one of a closed subclass, whose roots, with 
two exceptions (v. 7.2 below), combine 
neither with conversional nor with deriva- 
tional affixes. All auxiliary verbs but one 
must contain a pronominal prefix of class O; 
and all of them, as usually employed, are 
without any lexical meaning of their own. 

7.1. The class-meanings of the aspectual 
verbs may be illustrated by the following 
examples, in which the subordinate function 
of the imperfective aspect, exemplified under 
5 above, is ignored. The bases are: aligura, 
and (tensive) aliguraha to sell; artimuga to 
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sleep; halia where; and fund red; taligurubai 
she’ll sell it; tarimuguba she’ll sleep; haliabay 
where’ll she be; fundbay it’ll be red, imperfec- 
tive; taliguruigi she’s selling it, taligurahgia 
she sells it (habitually); tarimuguia she’s 
sleeping; haliaiay ~ haliaigru where is she, 
progressive; arimugahdéru she has slept; 
haliaharu where has she got to; fundaru it has 
turned red, or, it is ripe, perfective; arimu- 
gatu she slept; haliatu where is it; fundtu it is 
red, aorist; and arimugagiru she is still asleep 
or sleeping; fundgiru it zs still red, durative. 

Admittedly, the names by which the 
aspects have been labelled, and the transla- 
tions of some forms exemplifying their func- 
tions are in the nature of a pis aller. So, 
haliaiay where is she is progressive only in 
form and name, and is differentiated in 
translation from aorist haliatu where is it by 
a device (the neuter pronoun) that does not 
exist in Island Carib. The difference in the 
meaning of these two aspects may be shown 
rather more closely in this case by translating 
the first word as where is she now (or, de- 
pending on context, where was she or where 
will she be then), and the second by where is 
she, etc. without any reference to contempo- 
raneity; except that the aorist form halfatu 
would be as incorrect, in most situational 
and explicit contexts, if used of an animate 
referent, as would be in English the inclusion 
of a word like now in an inquiry about the 
whereabouts of a tree. Indifferent as to con- 
temporaneity or duration, the aorist verb 
expresses completion; it describes, that is to 
say, an action or process as accomplished, a 
state or condition as obtaining or attained at 
the time spoken of. Aorist verbs are therefore 
usually to be translated, when there is no 
contextual indication to the contrary, by the 
English past tense when they denote action 
or process, as in idbuiti he came, eréguati zt 
was said, and by the present tense when they 
denote a state or condition, as in risiti he zs 
rich, s§ditu she is sick; in some border-line 
cases there may be ambiguity from the 
standpoint of English tense, as in arihatibu 
s& didst or dost thou see? 
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The features of contemporaneity and 
completion are not confined to the progres- 
sive and aorist aspects respectively. If the 
former may be said to convey at this or that 
time the durative aspect means up to this or 
that time, since durative verbs are always 
translatable by English forms that include 
the word still. The perfective aspect, on the 
other hand, represents a state or condition as 
contemporaneous with the time spoken of, 
and as resulting from an activity or a process 
which is completed; it thus combines the 
features we have called contemporaneity and 
completion. The first, contemporaneity, is 
common to such forms as ndigia I’m eating, 
haugidina J still eat or am still eating, 
mardogiru she’s still childless (she hasn’t any 
children yet), hduhadina I’ve eaten, mardo- 
haru she has become childless (she no longer 
has any children), as opposed to aorist 
hautina J ate, mardotu she is childless. That 
this is not primarily a question of tense may 
be seen from such contextual examples as: 
(ida-me lidbi), ndigig mé J shail be eating 
(when he comes); (ida-me bagfribudy id), 
hauhadina mé IJ shall have eaten (when thou 
returnest here). The same examples may serve 
to show how the feature of completion is 
shared by aorist and perfective verbs, as 
opposed to those in the durative and progres- 
sive aspects. 

Imperfective verbs, unlike those of the 
other four aspects, show no concern for either 
contemporaneity or completion; and are 
therefore negatively defined, and in double 
opposition to perfective verbs, which express 
both features. Compare one with another, 
badégobai (Aba hfbise nj) thow’lt make m.-it 
(a sifter for me), (k& s&) badégobai (what is it) 
that thou art making? (ida lia) badégobali 
(lira) (how zs it) that thou dost /didst make 
(that)? Such negative definition is unsatis- 
factory because, in the arrangement shown 
below, the named features are the positive 
or marked terms of the oppositions into 
which they enter; and to say that the imper- 
fective is indifferent to them is almost tanta- 
mount to denying its aspectual character. As 
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we have seen, imperfective verbs appear in- 
different to tense only in their subordinate or 
non-predicative function, which is modal 
rather than aspectual, and are elsewhere 
equivalent to our shall-and-will phrases. It 
seems probable, therefore, that its domain is 
the unreal. 


Distinctive feature -gi -ig -HA -tl -ba 
Contemporaneity + + + = = 
Completion - -—- + + = 
Implied prior oc- 

currence + =_ 


In most cases, there is little difficulty in 
the choice of an aspect; thus the formal and 
semantic difference between aorist iddotibu 
thou didst go (but mayst be back) and 
perfective iddohadibu thou art gone, or 
between aorist tiati he 7s out—not there, or, 
there is none of m.-it and tali he ts no longer 
there, or there is no more of m.-tt is as great 
in English as in Island Carib. In some 
instances, however, the reason for the choice 
is less obvious; so, it is not immediately 
clear why the aorist is employed in nibagaiti 
he is alive and in s§diti he is sick (whose 
base, s§di sick, is borrowed from Fr. senti), 
but the perfective in hildali he zs dead 
(= he has died) and in lamaali he is hungry. 
Comparison with such a form as fundali 
m.-it has turned red, which also means, when 
used of fruit, zt 7s ripe, suggests that Island 
Carib speakers regard death and hunger, 
but not life or sickness, as the ending points 
of processes whose contemporary effects 
require emphasis. Such emphasis may be 
added; so that we find, for instance, s{diha- 
dina I’ve become ill in normal opposition to 
sditina I’m ill. On the other hand, such an 
aorist verb as hilAti he is faint (or, of a limb, 
it is benumbed), compared to perfective 
hildali he is dead = he has died, shows 
almost as much semantic specialization of 
one or the other aspectual usage as now 
exists between the present and past parti- 
ciples in the case of English seething and 
sodden. 

Other instances of aspectual specialization 
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include the expression of relative age, as in 
perfective udiaru she is old = she has aged 
(contrast the noun, uaidru love-charm), but 
durative iogiru she is young = she is still 
small. The latter verb contains the same 
root as aorist nidraotu she is small; obsolete 
nij small now being employed only in 
petrified combination with diminutive -rao 
(353), inclusive -buri (355, as in nidboriti 
it is slight or slender), or durative -gi (204) 
as above. What appears to be a petrified use 
of the progressive aspect is found in the 
expression l4muig (Abg) kAtai 7t’s (a) strange 
thing, as compared to such general aorist 
use as, for example, in 4muti irdho lira 
he-is-strange child m.-that—that boy is strange, 
—both verbs being based on the particle 
Amu other, different. 

In order to give some rough idea of the 
several aspectual verbs’ relative frequency 
of employment, it may be mentioned here 
that I find, in a few pages of conversational 
texts, 63 aorist, 57 imperfective, 14 per- 
fective, 14 progressive and 8 durative verbs, 
excluding auxiliary verbs. The prevalence of 
the first category is to be explained by the 
use to which the aorist is put in predicating 
qualities, states and conditions much in the 
same way as English employs the copula; 
for its occurrence in verbs of action is com- 
paratively infrequent. On the other hand, 
the relatively large proportion of im- 
perfective verbs is due to this aspect’s dual 
function, as described above; for neither 
this nor the perfective aspect shows any 
preference for bases denoting action on the 
one hand or condition on the other. The 
progressive aspect, apart from its use with 
bases denoting position (halia where, idra 
there, etc.) or quantity (érua three, Atiri 
how much or how many, as in Atiridnu 
tirdhoia lau Gibétu how-many-are-they her- 
children by-him Gilbert?), is employed 
almost exclusively with verbs of action or 
process, in which it has the same value as 
our durative construction with the verb 
to be followed by a present participle. A 
comprehensive survey of the durative 
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aspect’s occurrences throughout all my texts 
shows that it is most commonly (though by 
no means exclusively) employed with 
attributive or privative particles as base— 
with such, that is, as contain one of the 
conversional prefixes, gA- (21) or mA- (22). 
Examples: gagucigidibu? hast thou still (a) 
father?—‘s thy father still alive? and mdguci- 
hadina I have become fatherless—my father ts 
dead, with gdguci having (a) father and 
maguci fatherless as bases; gigugili-tia he 
still has eyes—he can still see clearly, whose 
base is gagu having eyes; marihigidina biga 
I never yet saw, whose base is marihi without 
seeing; maigigig negé-buga they hadn’t yet 
eaten quotative, whose base is méigi without 
eating; but also bacdruagili he’s still drunk, 
whose base is the particle bacdrua drunk; 
and Afaguagidina J still strive or struggle, 
whose base is the indefinite verb dfagua to 
strive or struggle. 

The minimum sequence constituting an 
aspectual verb thus consists of an under- 
lying form, which may belong to any word- 
class (excepting only the subclass of auxiliary 
verbs), together with an aspect-marker 
suffix of class 200; and this may be followed 
by a person-marker suffix of class 100, with 
or without an intervening relator of class 
110. No relator is ever employed between 
aorist -tI and a following person-marker 
suffix. Between progressive -iq or imperfec- 
tive -ba in its future-tense function, the 
relator -dI (111) always occurs before 
markers of first or second person; but no 
relator is employed before third-person 
markers in this position, except in ceremonial 
or archaizing speech, in which -lI ~ -r (112) 
is inserted. Between durative -gi or per- 
fective -HA and a marker of first or second 
person, the relator -dI always occurs, as 
does -lI ~ -r (the latter variant only and 
always before 104) before a marker of third 
person singular; but none is found in these 
positions before the marker of third person 
plural. The subordinate function of the im- 
perfective verb is twofold: it may serve as a 
relative verb, as in mdma fund ligia tari- 
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hubai 2 can’t be he whom-she-saw; or be 
non-relative, as in l4huduhdiq nége rij le 
tarihubali he (was) pounding quotative rice 
when she-saw-him; the hyphenated English 
words translating the imperfective verb of 
each form. In the relative construction, no 
relator precedes the person-marker suffix, 
which can only be one of the third person, 
since it refers to an antecedent; but in the 
non-relative construction of the imperfective 
verb in its subordinate function the relator 
-ll ~ -r occurs before suffixed markers of all 
persons; (see now second paragraph under 
3.2 above). 

7.2. The auxiliary verbs supplement those 
of the other two subclasses; and appear to 
offer, in some cases, alternative constructions 
that are synonymous with aspectual verbs. 
Thus arfha bé and arihahadibu both mean 
thou hast seen, while ariha nubaédibu and 
narihubadibu are both translatable by J’ll 
see thee. Some informants claim that the 
phrasal member of the last pair is what 
might be called concessive; or, as they 
themselves put it ‘arfha nubédibu means 
that it’s up to you, narihubadibu means 
that it’s up to me;’ others deny that there 
is any difference in meaning between the two 
forms. If, as has been suggested under 5 
above, the person-marker suffix is to be 
regarded as subject rather than goal in 
imperfective and progressive no less than in 
the other aspectual verbs, then it is at least 
plausible to suppose that ‘see I-will-thee’ 
might bear a connotation different from that 
of ‘thou’lt-be-my-seeing’. Certainly, when- 
ever what we should regard as a pronominal 
goal is to be expressed in the aorist, the 
perfective, or the durative aspect, the 
phrasal construction with an auxiliary verb 
must be employed, as in ariha lumittu he 
saw her (see he-did-her), ariha laru he has seen 
her (see he-has-her), ariha lagiru he still sees 
her (see he-still-does-her). In this division of 
labour, all the lexical work is done by the 
complement, and all the grammatical work 
by the auxiliary. 

However, some of these verbs also oceur— 
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although very sparsely so far as I could 
determine or my texts indicate—without a 
complement and with an absolute meaning 
of their own. So, for example, ‘kataig 
bagéburigub4iq’ liba bini ‘who-are-they 
who-are-thy-parents’ he-will-say to-thee, with 
imperfective liiba he will say; ba li speak 
(say, tell) to-him, with second person singular 
imperative bi say; mé-buga njq bij didn’t I 
tell (ct) to thee, with progressive njqa J say. 
Most frequently employed with this inde- 
pendent function is the progressive theme 
-iq, as in tégi nig-by thanks I-say to-thee— 
thank you, (mabuiga) hgia (s§ mitu by) 
(greetings) they-say (everybody to thee), 
kdia bi who-says (so) to-thee—who told thee? 
—with the interrogative prefix kA (8); 
this form being quite distinct from the 
locator kétaia who are they, in which -ia is a 
different morpheme, the suffixed marker of 
third person plural. In all these cases the 
lexical meaning of the themes is translatable 
by English say, tell, or speak. 

The imperfective auxiliary verb, like its 
aspectual counterpart, has both future-tense 
and subordinate functions. An example of 
the former has been seen above. But when 
it follows a non-verbal complement, it may 
itself have to be translated as a substantive 
verb be or do, as in ida uab4-sa lima sdbu, 
numéda how shall we be (off)—or, how shall 
we do—for soap, my friend? This is also true 
of other auxiliary verbs. Incidentally, the 
particle ida is to be translated as how only 
when it is followed by an auxiliary verb; 
elsewhere it means when (cf. ida me when 
future, ida biga when past, and the aspectual 
verb idaba when will be). 

The subordinate function of the imper- 
fective auxiliary is analogous to that of the 
imperfective aspectual verb; so, in ligia 
ibidie tubdi nj it-cs-therefore that-she-ts 
unknown to-me, tubai that-she-is is a relative 
verb whose final morpheme, the person- 
marker suffix -i (103), refers to the locator 
ligia it-is-therefore as antecedent, and whose 
complement is the particle ibidie unknown; 
but in ké gia uAgu madégo bubali léa why 
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don’t / didn’t you do this (more literally, 
what be about without-doing thou-be-ti this), 
the verb is subordinated by its privative 
complement madégo without doing (contrast 
positive: k& gia udgu badégai léa why do 
you do this, in which the finite indefinite 
verb badégai thou-do-it replaces the phrase 
with imperfective auxiliary); while its final 
morpheme, -i (103), functions as goal in 
cross-reference to the locator léa this. 

An aspectual verb in the aorist aspect is 
replaced by a phrase with an aorist auxiliary 
in -umutI whenever a pronominal goal is to 
be expressed, as in subtise bumutina thou 
knowest me, resibi numttu bigdrada J 
received thy letter (receive I-did-f.-it thy-letter). 
It is also employed in some cases where 
there is not and cannot be any goal, as in 
saré. lumuti he got up (arose), ié lumtti 
badagara wherever it be you land up iéj 
lumuti baddiray wherever it-be you find her, 
(with which contrast relative 14 iubai 
nerédera there where-it-be-that I stay, N. lia 
liri N is its name—i.e. the place where I stay 
as called N). 

The meaning of the progressive auxiliary 
(so far as translation is concerned) varies 
considerably with environment. When it 
includes a person-marker suffix (preceded 
by 111 in the case of first or second person, 
by 112 in that of third person), it functions 
as a sort of admonitive, as in ariha niddibu 
mind lest I see thee, ariha lifru mind lest he 
see her. Without a person-marker suffix, it 
usually denotes contemporary state, con- 
dition, or activity, as in itara lig-ti zt 2s thus, 
or this is how it happens; i§ nig-ti béiabu I 
am/was sitting by the landing-place; ida 
big-gi how art thou? ariagu nja I’m just 
watching; arfha nja I’ve just seen; faia tig 
she’s under way—she’s jusi sailed. But it 
may also be employed to indicate an 
aptitude, as in A4fara nig garduay I (know 
how to) beat (the drum). 

The auxiliary theme -a- ~ -uma- serves 
both the perfective aspect and the con- 
junctive; combines with the durative aspect- 
marker, -gi (204), to constitute the theme of 
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the durative auxiliary verb, -agi- ~ -umagi-; 
and combines with the nominalizing suffix 
-NE (211) to form the theme of the auxiliary 
verbal noun, -aNE- ~ -umaNE-. The former 
variants combine with singular person- 
marker prefixes (1-4), the latter variants 
with plural prefixes (5-7). The conjunctive 
has imperative and subjunctive functions, 
distinguished only by environment and by 
tone. The morpheme -NE appears in the 
auxiliary verbal noun as -ni or -ne (free 
variation) before markers of first or second 
person, as -n before those of third person 
(and, optionally, before those of first and 
second persons plural), and as V (nasaliza- 
tion of stem-final vowel) when word-final. 

The perfective and conjunctive auxiliaries 
are distinguished by environment, by tone, 
and, when a person-marker suffix is included, 
by the absence of any intervening relator in 
the conjunctive. In both perfective and 
durative auxiliaries, the relator -dI (111) 
precedes suffixed markers of first and second 
persons, -lII ~ -r (112) precedes those of 
third person singular, but none occurs before 
that of third person plural. No relator is 
employed with the auxiliary verbal noun. 
Examples: ariha néru J’ve seen her and ariha 
uamdru we’ve seen her (perfective); ariha 
nagiru J stzll see her and ariha uamagiru we 
still see her (durative); ariha nay J must see 
her, ariha bay look at her (2nd sig.), ariha 
uamay let us see her, (imperative), or, in a 
subjunctive clause, that I may see her, etc.; 
(subtiseti by) arfhi nanebu (it is known to 
thee) my seeing thee (you know that I saw 
you), arihi nany my seeing her, arihi uamény 
our seeing her, (verbal noun). 

The conjunctive auxiliary is employed 
with subjunctive function in clauses ex- 
pressing purpose (as above), or result (as in 
tahamaca nudgu bi tana she pounced upon me 
so that she cut me), or after a complement 
ending in -gi (as in cib4gi haméu-ti they 
washed her nevertheless). Moreover, the pro- 
hibitive construction differs from the nega- 
tive (or privative) subjunctive or any other 
negative verb-phrase having an indefinite 


verb as complement of its positive form in 
that it retains the active or a-form in the 
negative as in the positive complement, 
whereas, in all other negative verb-phrases 
the privative participle is employed as 
complement. So, meréga bai don’t tell it can 
be only prohibitive, as opposed to (li) 
merégu bai (that) thou shouldst not tell it, 
merégu lumuti he did not tell it, etc. 

What might be called the andative 
auxiliary verb, -idbu going to, is exceptional 
in that it cannot take a person-marker 
suffix; so, 4gaua nidbu I’m going to bathe, 
dina nia&bu I’m going to embark, Afuliha 
ualdbu we’re going to swim, duca bidbu aiga 
thow’rt going to try to eat. However, it is 
rarely employed today in a plain statement 
of fact or intention. In view of which, ‘volun- 
tative’ might be a better label for this modal 
construction, and J will (contrasting with I 
shall) try to eat be a better translation of the 
last example. I have also heard: 16 lidbu 
let him stay away (for all I care); the particle 
lo (whence the verb dloda to linger) having 
such meanings as long time, protracted (ab- 
sence or presence), staying away, no longer 
there. 

There remains only the conditional ha- 
muga, which is exceptional in several 
respects. It is the only auxiliary verb that 
can—and usually does—occur in unprefixed 
form, although it occasionally takes person- 
marker suffixes, prefixes, or both. Like the 
conjunctive, its functions are modal rather 
than aspectual; but, unlike the former, it is 
most frequently employed in conjunction 
with an aspectual verb or with another 
auxiliary. So, in conjunction with the aorist: 
dhaj hamiiga tia erégatibu ty if thou hadst 
told it to her, buiduti hamtiga zt would be 
good, 4fara numiutibu hamtiga dhaj (hamiga) 
beréga ty nuigucu J’d beat thee if thou told it 
to my mother, busétina hamigai I would 
want it; in conjunction with the perfective: 
Aburigahddina hamitga bindro 4haj nidi 
hamiuga btiima I’d have arrived long ago had 
I gone with thee, dfara nadibu hamiga dhaj 
..I’d have beaten thee if ..; in conjunction 
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with aorist and perfective: dhaj hamtuga 
gebégidindtina, aligurahddina hamtiga bi 
if I had merchandise, I would have sold to 
thee; in conjunction with aorist and pro- 
gressive: dhaig hamtiga haéutibu, beuéra- 
haig hamiiga if thou hadst eaten them, thou’d 
be vomiting; and with non-aspectual comple- 
ment: m4ma hamitiga stiada li gagirasyba- 
dina 14 luba it’s not all the time that I would 
have patience with him, hau nahamigai I 
would eat tt. 

The conditional auxiliary enters into a 
compound with the auxiliary stem -a- ~ 
-uma- to form a desiderative, in which 
combination it loses its first syllable; so, 
hau uamdmugabu would that we might eat 
thee, nagdjdagiba, dégua uamdémugaia 
Ill fight, may we come to blows again; in 
which the desiderative compound auxiliary 
takes the person-marker prefix uA- (5) and 
the suffixes, -bu (102) in the first example, 
repetitive -ia (351) in the second. 

The conditional hamiuga also occurs after 
a form, kéima, which may be called dubitive, 
as in ariha ndru, kdéimga hamiga tdueba 
I’ve seen her, (it seems) as though she might 
die. This kéima, which is not to be confused 
with the homonymous first-person plural 
imperative verb, let us or let us go, must today 
be considered as a particle. Historically, it 
comes from Breton’s ‘acai haman’ if it be, 
if he say, but the subjunctive verb ‘haman’ 
be or say has disappeared without other trace 
in the modern language. 

The non-aspectual character of hamiga, 
in contradistinction to aorist, perfective, 
progressive, etc., is clear from its employ- 
ment in conjunction with these several 
aspects; but it differs from the tense markers 
in its ability to take pronominal affixes. 

Finally, it should be noted that aspects 
do not combine in aspectual verbs as does 
hamuiga in the desiderative compound. A 
verb such as 4farahdiahadina (garaduay) I 
used to beat (the drum), which I at first 
interpreted as a ‘perfective-progressive’, is 
simply a perfective verb, whose base, the 


indefinite verb Afarahdia to beat tensive 
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repetitive, contains the derivational suffixes 
tensive -ha (301) and repetitive -ia (351). 
The latter morpheme, which in other 
environments means again, when it occurs in 
a perfective verb has the sense of previously, 
or, when the perfective verb is privative, 
(not) before; so also, for example, aggba- 
haiahadina budgu I’ve already heard about 
thee. 

8. Alternation, in so far as it affects 
major morphemes in general, is largely 
irregular and partly dialectal, stylistic, or 
free. Variants may show loss (1) or positional 
change (p) of stress (S), nasalization (N), 
vowel (V), or consonant (C), assimilatory 
change (a) of either of the last two, or a 
combination of any of these; and it may 
sometimes be convenient, here or in later 
sections, to indicate such types of variation 
by the letters shown in parentheses. By far 
the commonest type of alternation is that 
which affects stress and (or) nasalization. 

When they combine with the verbalizing 
prefix A- (11), most monosyllabic and many 
disyllabic bases lose their stress, which is 
taken by the prefix; compare sé ardent, 
soti it ts burning hot or stinging, with Asora 
to roast and Asoha to sting; sé pouring out, 
as in sé-bai pour it out, with ésera to pour 
out; gud& burnt or burning, as in gudati 
it is burnt or gudé-bai burn it, with 4guda 
to burn; faia travelling (by water), as in faia 
tia she just sailed—she’s under way, with 
dfaiara to travel (by water) and Afaiaha to 
navigate (a boat). However, this is not a 
general rule, as may be seen by a comparison 
of cé-bai fling it with acéra to fling; ddo-bai 
cover it, or (of clothes) put it on, with addora 
to cover up or to put on (clothes); cba jumped 
with actibara to jump. 

Similarly, a base whose free form has 
stress on the second syllable usually shifts 
it, on combining with A-, so as to remain on 
the second syllable of the verb so formed; 
so, from the noun fagdiu paddle comes the 
verb afdgaiuha to paddle, and from the 
particle gumitla smoky comes the verb 
agimulaha to smoke. Here again there are 
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many exceptions, as in agiuériha to hollow 
out (as a dugout canoe), with the underlying 
noun iuéri thing so hollowed out, and egeléca 
to lock, with the underlying borrowed noun 
gelé key (Fr. clef), eleskuéleha to school, 
with the underlying borrowed noun leskuéla 
school (Sp. escuela). 

Nasalization may be lost or shifted, with 
or without concurrent change in the fall of 
stress, as in dhara to agree, from gha yes, 
agreed; Asura to finish, from sq every or all; 
fuira to whistle, compared with uj-bai 
whistle it. Usually, nasalized vowel clusters 
containing /i/, /i/ or /e/ are more resistant, 
as in the case of Ahiura to rest, from hju 
resting as in h{u-ba rest (2nd sg. imperative). 

Usually, -V + V- > -V- as in Atiri how 
much or how many + -ia (202) + -ny (107) 
= Atiriany (tirdhoia l4u Gibétu) how many 
are they (her children by Gilbert)? or maigi 
without eating + -gi (204) + -ia (107) = 
miaigigia (negé-buga) they hadn’t yet eaten 
quotative. Vowel clusters are frequently 
reduced when they lose stress, as in amdreda 
to get married, from the borrowed particle 
marie married (Fr. marié); abtileda(gua) to 
forget, from the borrowed particle bulie 
forgotten (Fr. oublié); agdida to get angry, 
from the denominal particle gdia angry 
(gA- + -ia, absolute {a0 anger). In abtsera 
~ ahtisera to want, from borrowed busué 
want (Fr. besoin), the stress-shift is ac- 
companied by loss of one vowel and, with 
many speakers at least, denasalization of 
the other. In many other cases, however, 
such reduction never occurs; so, from sué 
spitting as in sué-ba spit (2nd sq. imperative) 
comes dsuera to spit. As with many other 
languages, there is a good deal of evidence 
indicating that the more frequently a word 
is used, the more apt it is to be shortened, 
(see now what is said of eréga to say or to tell 
below). 

Vowel assimilation of the type seen in 
leskuéla school > eleskuéleha to school is 
common but apparently optional; so also 
euéra to vomit usually becomes in its tensive 
form euéreha. On the other hand, the base- 


final vowel of -naro- true, as in indroti it zs 
true, indroni truth, binaro thy truth—that is, 
thow’rt right, thowrt telling the truth—is 
assimilated to that of the suffix in andrada 
to come true, to be realized. Both vowel re- 
duction and vowel assimilation are seen in 
eréga to say or to tell, whose archaizing, 
ceremonial form is arjaga, and with which 
compare arjaha ¢o tell on or about, arjagua 
to whisper,—all of them primary words. 
Alternation in the form of such verb-bases 
as -cilo- ~ -colo- arrive and -dimure- ~ 
-dumure- talk is rapidly disappearing in 
favour of the assimilating variants, which 
are, almost without exception, employed by 
the younger generation. This process must 
have been going on for a long time, to judge 
by such occasional evidence of it in Breton’s 
seventeenth-century dictionaries as ‘ibou- 
tipfeti néne’ ~ ‘ouboutipfeti none’ je 
Voublie, with which compare modern ibidieti 
nti I don’t know it/him. 

In certain cases the consonants /n r g h/ 
may be lost. In that of Asigra to be unable, 
from sanid impossible, shift of stress appears 
to have been the conditioning factor; but 
today the back-formation si4 has replaced 
sanid in the colloquial speech of many (but 
not all) districts. The particles ij sitting 
and niurti seated (cf. if nig-ti IT am/was 
sitting, but niurti-ba be seated), which form 
the nucleus of the verb meaning to sit 
(see below), show loss of the nasal consonant 
with compensatory nasalization of the 
stressed vowel. This type of variation is also 
found in a few other forms. Dissimilatory 
loss of /r/ takes place in a number of verb- 
bases when they combine with the ver- 
balizing suffix -ra (231a); so audira to mount 
from uari mounted, but, with the same base, 
audriha to creep; ardira to descend from rari 
descended; addira to find from dari fownd 
(also until or as far as), but, with the same 
base, addriha to woo; addura to close from 
dari closed; and, with concurrent loss of 
vowel, addra to open from dard open, (with 
which contrast ddara to shove from da 
shoved); colloquial anitira (ceremonial anit- 
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rura) to sit from niurti seated. In many forms, 
however, this does not occur; so, astifurira 
to suffer from borrowed stfuri suffered (Fr. 
souffrir). Analogously, adiga to catch (fish), 
acuga to chop (wood), aluga to scek out 
(thing or person whose whereabouts is known), 
and ariha to see or to look at, lose their /g/ 
or /h/ when either of the derivational 
suffixes, tensive -ha (301) or stato-reflexive 
-gua (321), is added; as in adfaha to fish— 
that is, to try to catch (fish), adiagua to dish 
up (food); Acuaha to go (seeking wood) to 
chop, Acuagua to chop up (into lengths); 
aluaha to look for (thing or person whose where- 
abouts is unknown), dAluagua to look out for 
oneself (to make oneself at home); ariaha to 
peep or to peer, ariagua to watch. (Compare 
also aciga to dig with Aciaha to go digging, 
both with underlying ciga as in ciga huma 
dig ye (2nd pl. imperative); and fbiha to cut 
with ibiagua to sever, which may or may 
not have the same base—bi cuiting or cut, 
but bia two). This type of variation is 
probably unproductive today, as appears 
from the presumably recent formation 
abtigaha to drive (a vehicie), whose stem is 
abuga to drive off or away; in fact, I remember 
no instances of it other than those just cited. 

As has been stated in section 4, which 
deals with alternation in minor morphemes, 
the perfective aspect marker -HA (203) is 
often reduced to -a or to zero, as in udiaru 
she is old (contrast uaidru love-charm), 
lamadina I’m hungry. Usually this does not 
affect the base; but in one instance at 
least this does happen in colloquial speech. 
So the particle iddo going or gone + -HA 
yields iod4 in some environments, iddoha in 
others, with the meaning has/have gone. 

The verb ardoda to beget or to breed, like 
the possessed singular nouns niréo my child, 
uardo our child, etc., shows loss of /h/ in 
the base as compared to the absolute noun 
iraho child or little one, or to a plural pos- 
sessed noun such as nirahoia my children. 
No other instance of this kind of variation 
was observed. 

The borrowed particle badise baptized 
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(Fr. baptisé) underlies the indefinite verbs 
abdstera(gua) to get baptized, causative 
abdsterdgoda to baptize. Since the form 
‘abatisséracoua se faire baptiser’ is recorded 
for the Dominican dialect of circa 1650, it 
seems clear that the /i/ was syncopated 
when stress shifted to the second syllable, 
and that metathesis took place because the 
cluster /ts/ did not occur in the dialect 
then spoken—any more than it does in that 
spoken today. Later, when the t/d op- 
position (nonexistent in the Dominican 
dialect) evolved, and the apical stop of the 
particle became voiced as in modern badise, 
the contiguity of the sibilant inhibited this 
change from affecting the base of the verbs 
derived from it. 

The verbs dibuga to go or to walk and 
acélora to arrive (rather than to come) 
appear to be defective. For the imperative 
form of the verb meaning go, see the last 
paragraph under 6 above; for the imperative 
of come the women (and many men) use a 
locator whose theme is higd-, the men an 
invariable particle 4ho. Other forms meaning 
come and go are nouns (-idbi coming, -idi or 
-lidi going), particles (idbui ~ idbi coming, 
iddo going), or aspectual verbs derived from 
these. 

Suppletion of a different and peculiar 
type occurs with the verbs diga to eat and 
Ata to drink. These verbs are in no way 
defective, but their use in certain aspects 
has acquired undesirable connotations, 
namely, in the case of Adiga, gluttonize or take 
food on the sly, and in that of ata, drink 
(an alcoholic beverage) to excess. This does not 
apply to the indefinite verb or to the 
homophonous synthetic imperative; nor does 
it apply to aspectual verbs containing these 
bases in the progressive or imperfective 
aspect, or to an aorist verb whose base is an 
habilitative adjective derived from one of 
these verbs by an affix of class 20 together 
with the suffix -DI (214). In all other cases, 
whether as base of an aspectual verb or as 
complement of an auxiliary verb, diga and 
Ata are replaced by the particles hau eat, 
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gur4 drink. So, for example, ndiga J eat 
(indefinite), ndigia I’m eating (progressive), 
ndiguba J’ll eat (imperfective), béiga nima 
eat with me (synthetic imperative), mai- 
gattina lq J don’t (or can’t) eat it; but haugi- 
dina J still eat, hduhadina I’ve eaten, 
hdutina I ate, hdu lumiuti he ate it, hau-ba 
eat (2nd sg. imperative); and analogously 
with Ata and gura drink. 

9. It would have been convenient—and 
not too far wrong—to define the noun as 
any word not a verb which is or may be 
inflected by a person-marker prefix (1-7); 
for morphemic words such as aréba cassava- 
bread and mina house, which do not take 
any prefix, have clearly suppletive alter- 
nants, -ubtite and -tiba, which occur only 
with one, as in uabtite our cassava-bread and 
ttiba her house. But this is not true of a few 
unprefixable forms like 4rabu woods, bush or 
country, dudo town, bardna sea, guriara 
dugout canoe, ubéu clouds or sky; although 
informants sometimes offer as possessed 
‘equivalents’ nouns such as ticdri her plan- 
tation, lagdira his birth-place, uagine our 
boat, which have absolute forms of their 
own, and are not true synonyms,—much less 
suppletive alternants. Moreover, when 
pressed, a native speaker may produce such 
an ad hoc creation as uabarana our sea, 
just as an English speaker might offer 
‘scissor’ if pressed for the singular of 
scissors; but both will usually admit that 
they never heard these forms employed, nor 
felt the need of them. It therefore seems 
better to retain the somewhat inelegant, 
threefold definition of this word-class given 
under section 2; and to say that such un- 
prefixable words are nouns because they 
combine with nominal suffixes, as in 4rabugie 
from (the) bush, 4udobu at town, baranaha 
at sea, guriararugu in (the) dugout canoe, 
ubéuagu upon (the) clouds. 

The only useful morphological differentia- 
tion that can be made among words of this 
class concerns the type of contrast that 
exists between their absolute and their 
possessed forms, or the absence of such 


contrast. As was shown under section 3.2, 
either, neither, or—rarely—both may be 
marked as such; so tibira ~ tibirani her 
sail, tufdifate her pipe, tebéneri her door 
are marked as compared with absolute bira 
sail, faifa pipe, béna door; absolute hitao 
blood and andgani back are marked as com- 
pared with possessed lita his blood and 
landga his back; absolute and _ possessed 
forms in ugtdi foot/feet and tugtdi her 
foot/feet differ only in the absence or the 
presence of a person-marker prefix; and both 
absolute hardua ax and possessed nardua 
my ax are marked as such, the former by 
the prefix h- (31), the latter by the superfix 
V_ (nasalization of stem-final vowel), a 
variant of the suffix -NE (211). 

With one apparent exception (see under 
10 below), all nouns whose possessed forms 
contain a suffixial morpheme absent from 
the absolute forms of the same nouns denote 
things or beings that are treated as ‘al- 
ienable’; but those whose possessed forms are 
unmarked in this way may denote alienable 
or inalienable things or beings, irrespective 
of whether their absolute forms are or are 
not marked as such by affixation or other- 
wise. So that nardua my ax from hardéua az, 
nubijgiote my God from bigiu God, nitrite 
my tobacco from itiri tobacco, némari my road 
from 6ma road are ‘alienable’; but nouns 
with' marked absolute and unmarked pos- 
sessive forms may be either ‘inalienable’ like 
hitao blood and égei shoulder, or ‘alienable’ 
like hdlao seat (bench or chair) and iufei 
dirt, with possessed forms as in nita my 
blood, nége my shoulder, ndla my seat, niuie 
my dirt. 

Occasionally, a noun may have both 
alienable and inalienable possessed forms; 
so {dango cross-beam is possessable by a 
person as tidanote her cross-beam, or, more 
usually perhaps, as tani jdang hers (or her 
thing, a noun) cross-beam; but spoken of as 
part of a building it is simply tjdang mtina 
her-cross-beam house—the cross-beam(s) of 
the house. What are probably polysememes 
are distinguished in the possessed forms of 
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égei grater, shoulder, as in tégite her grater, 
but tége her shoulder; while homonyms such 
as Ati Cayenne pepper (Capsicum) and Ati 
brother may be distinguished in their 
possessed forms as in tatite (or tatie) her 
Cayenne pepper, but tati her brother. 

On the other hand, a noun may be treated 
as inherently inalienable. This is the case 
with fleue blossom and hj fruit or offshoot; 
so that t{ her fruit and tileue her blossom can 
refer only to their producer; while de facto 
possession of these things is expressed by 
words with borrowed stems: tuftiruda her 
fruit, from furtida fruit (Sp. fruta), and 
tuftlurie her flower(s), from fultri flower(s) 
(Sp. flor). 

Possession of food and drink regarded as 
a portion meant for personal consumption 
is distinguished from ownership of such as 
may be disposed of by sale or gift. In a few 
cases a different word is employed; nij my 
share of meat (flesh or fish) refers to what I 
am going to eat, while what I have caught 
but may be willing to part with would be 
called niliru my game or nidute my fish. In 
other cases, the absolute form of the noun 
naming a product preceded by a possessed 
form of that for food or of that for drink is 
the construction employed to denote ‘for 
personal consumption’; so ndiga duridia 
my-food (of) unleavened bread and nunje 
binu my-drink (of) rum, in contradistinction 
to nudtrudia my unleavened bread and 
nibiny my rum—mine, that is to say, to do 
what I will with. Ownership of any live 
animal is expressed by a possessed form of 
ilégoni living property followed by the name 
of its species, as in nildgo Ayli my dog, 
lilédgo gabdiu his horse, with native Auli dog 
and borrowed gabaiu horse (Sp. caballo). 

The vast majority of nouns may be 
referred to in the context by third-person 
pronominal elements (person-marker affixes 
and the corresponding stems of the pro- 
nominal locators, li-, tu-, and ha-), which 
distinguish, in the singular, masculine and 
feminine genders; so fej lira that urine is 
distinguished as masculine from jej ttira 
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that louse, which is feminine; hau-bai 
(aréba lira) eat m.-it (that cassava-bread), 
but hdu-bay (f6j ttira) eat f.-it (that bread); 
lida tarigai in-m.-it her-ear (in her ear), but 
tida guriara in-f.-it dugout-canoe (in the 
dugout canoe). This purely syntactic crite- 
rion allows us to set apart a small subclass 
of morphological nouns, which, like udgu 
upon or about, are never referred to by pro- 
nominal elements in the context, and are 
therefore without gender. For the most 
part they have bound themes and stems, 
like -ida in, -tima accompanied by, together 
with; and their functions are therefore ad- 
verbial rather than prepositional. They may 
or may not be followed by a conventional 
or syntactic noun; and are commutable, in 
most environments, with those of the latter 
type. So, compare tida guriara her-in dug- 
out-canoe with talana guriara her-thwart(s) 
dugout-canoe—the thwarts of the canoe, k& 
uagu what about—why, and aggbahaiahd- 
dina budgu I’ve already heard about thee 
with kaé biri what (is) thy name, and aggba- 
haiahddina bumalali J’ve already heard thy 
voice. However, in such a phrase as ndibuga 
lima I’m going with him, lima him-with 
cannot be replaced by related limari his 
wife (literally his consort) without at the 
same time changing the person-marker 
prefix of the preceding word from first (n-) 
to third singular feminine (t-),—tdibuga 
limari she-go his-consort (his wife is going). 

10. The suffixes -NE (211), -IE (212), 
-rE (213), and -te (324) occur in the pos- 
sessed forms of certain nouns, in attributive 
and privative adjectives derived from them 
by prefixes of class 20 (see under section 
3.2), and in verbs derived from such pos- 
sessed nouns or from such adjectives. The 
second of these, -lE, apparently occurs with 
this function only in archaizing or ceremo- 
nial speech, and need be considered no 
further here. Of the remainder, -rE is by 
far the rarest; and is regularly employed 
today with very few stems, the commonest 
among which are: béna door (tebéneri her 
door), débu rock or stone (tiddburi her stone), 
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dtina water or river (nidinari my river), 6ma 
road (némeri ~ némari my road), uéiu sun 
or day (ueuéiuri our day). It has also been 
recorded in the possessed forms of iagima 
punt-pole, orému song, uagdbu post, udigu 
breech-clout, sanitary or baby’s napkin, uéue 
wood, stick or tree, and udbu mountain, but 
is not employed regularly with any of these 
latter. In petrified form, it occurs in the 
bound theme -4uori matchet (nduori my 
matchet, kduori whose matchet, etc.), and 
perhaps in some other instances. It should 
be noticed that this suffix is never employed 
in this function with stems of other than 
Kalina ancestry. Words containing it may 
add derivational suffixes, as in tiddbuia- 
barirugi in her ancestor-cult house, from 
tidAbuiabari her ancestor-cult house, from 
dabtiiaba ancestor-cult house, or enter into a 
compound, as in tebéneriébu her threshold, 
from bénebu threshold, whose members are 
béna door and ébu support. 

The suffix -te has a much wider distribu- 
tion, and occurs with a large number of 
loanwords, as in: ndbite my coat (Abi coat, 
Fr. habit), bagtisete thy needle (agtsa 
needle, Sp. aguja), largsute his orange (argsu 
orange, Fr. orange), tartfute her harpoon 
(arify harpoon, Fr. harpon), udygurute our 
anchor (4uguru anchor, Sp. ancora), hubate 
your stockings (b4 stockings, Fr. bas), habi- 
giote their God (bigiu God, Fr. bon Dieu), 
nufdifate my pipe (faifa pipe, Eng. pipe), 
bigdte thy gloves (g4 gloves, Fr. gants), liute 
his hoe (hu hoe, Fr. houe), testibarate her 
matchet (istibara matchet, Sp. espada), uara- 
suete our razor (rasue razor, Fr. rasoir), 
hisAbute your soap (siby soap, Sp. jabén), 
hasdlute their salt (sdlu salt, Sp. sal), nisi- 
reste my scissors (sirasi scissors, Sp. tijeras) ; 
as well as in words of native ancestry such 
as: ndtite my Cayenne pepper (Capsicum, 
Ati Cayenne pepper), beiérite thy man (eiéri 
man), lisibusete his mirror) (istibusel ~ 
isibusei mirror), titirite her tobacco (itri 
tobacco), uabduhute our island (ubdéuhu 
island), hidute your fish (Gdu, idurao ~ 
tidorao fish). As in the case of -rE, forms 
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containing -te combine with derivational or 
conversional suffixes; so, for example, ua- 
bduhuteudgu upon our island (with 334), 
maiuritebai he will be without tobacco (de- 
nominal maiurite without tobacco, verbalized 
by 201 and marked for person by 103). The 
noun idu uncle (mother’s brother or father’s 
sister’s husband), or elder male acquaintance 
of no known kin, is unique in being the only 
kinship term to take a suffixed marker of 
possession or subordination, and that a 
complex of -rE + -te, which occurs nowhere 
else; so, nidurite my uncle. 

As a marker of possession or subordina- 
tion, the suffix -NE, when word-final, occurs 
as -ni with stems ending in a nasalized 
vowel (whose nasalization is absorbed by its 
addition), as -e with some—but not all— 
stems ending in -Ci, and elsewhere as the 
superfix Y (nasalization of stem-final vowel) 
—except that -ni may be retained in cere- 
monial or archaizing speech. When it is 
followed by a suffix or by the second mem- 
ber of a compound beginning in a vowel, 
-NE occurs as -n in this function. Ex- 
amples: nirini my rice and nubdduni my 
walking-stick, from borrowed rj rice (Fr. 
riz) and bady walking-stick (Fr. baton); 
batie (alternatively to batite) thy Cayenne 
pepper and bufilurie thy flower(s), from Ati 
Cayenne pepper and_ borrowed  fulitri 
flower(s); lardug his ax and tibira ~ tibfrani 
her sail, from hardua ax and borrowed bira 
sail (Sp. vela); tibfranudgu upon her sail and 
tibiranebi her mast, both containing the 
bound form tibiran- her sail, to which, in 
the former example, the suffix -uagu upon 
(334, as distinct from the noun udgu upon or 
about) is added, and with which, in the 
latter, the noun ébu support is compounded; 
(contrast absolute birebu mast, and compare 
with compound bénebu threshold, tebé- 
neriébu her threshold). 

-NE probably has a wider distribution 
with this function than does -te, which has 
no other; and like the latter morpheme it 
combines with both native and borrowed 
stems. However, the very slight phonetic 
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substance of its commonest variant, the 
superfix V, leads many speakers to omit it 
altogether when—as is often the case—the 
vowel that should bear it is unstressed and 
devoiced; so that recorded forms show such 
sporadic variation as in tistbady ~ tisé- 
badu her shoes, from borrowed sabadu shoes 
(Sp. zapato); bubagg ~ bubadgo thy ring, 
from borrowed bago ring (Ir. bague); nu- 
btinidj ~ nubitinidi my hai, from borrowed 
bunidi hat (Sp. bonete); bigarada ~ bi- 
gdrada thy letter, from borrowed gadrada 
letter (Sp. carta); hubdligi ~ hubaligi your 
ashes, from (native) baligi ashes; nij ~ nti 
my (portion of) meat, from wi (portion of) 
meat. Only the testimony of native inform- 
ants has led me to recognize such variation as 
real (rather than as arising from faulty hear- 
ing on my part); but once recognized as free 
(or, at the most, as belonging to different 
varieties of the same dialect), it becomes im- 
possible to set up a zero allomorph of -NE as 
a marker of subordination—just as was 
found to be the case when its function as a 
nominalizer was considered under 3.2. 

11.1. In direct morphological opposition to 
the foregoing are those nouns having marked 
absolute and unmarked dependent forms; 
and in particular such as appear to employ 
the suffix -NE in this contrary function. 
When we compare possessed lamidg its 
middle (middie of it) and absolute amidani 
middle, from Fr. mitan, en mitan, with pos- 
sessed lubaduni his walking-stick and absolute 
biduy walking-stick, from Fr. bAton, it is far 
from clear why -ni should mark one form’s 
dependence, but the other’s independence. 
Yet the nasalized vowels in -amida and badu 
can hardly contain a variant of the mor- 
pheme -NE if, as we presume, they were 
taken over from the French models. Other 
instances in which -NE appears to function 
as a marker of the absolute noun are few; 
those in my 





data include only: andgani, 
-aniga ~ -andga, back; ilégoni, -il6go ~ 
-ilé6go, living property (see next to last 
paragraph under 9 above); indroni, -indro ~ 
-inaro, truth; fiieni, -uftie ~ -uftie, wrist, 


(borrowed from Fr. poignet); amtileie ~ 
amtlee, -amtile, younger brother, (cf. bor- 
rowed fultri, -uftlurie, flower); umégeni, 
-umége ~ -umége, -umégegu (collective), 
necessary belongings, whose bound base also 
occurs in the verb emégera to need. 

However, a rarely heard particle indro 
true (verbalized as in aorist indroti 7t zs true, 
infinitive andrada to come true) shows com- 
monly heard indroni ~ -indrg truth to con- 
tain the morpheme -NE—not as a marker of 
the absolute noun, but in its function as a 
nominalizer. Similarly, it is at least plausible 
to assume that umégeni ~ -umége necessary 
belongings and emégera to need share a base 
-mege- which, though bound, is to be classed 
with the particles; and that the former con- 
tains the affixes I- (12) and -NE (211) in 
their nominalizing function. Moreover, the 
verbs andgua to bear (a burden) and andha 
to ‘back’ (British Honduran English for to 
carry a load on the back) appear to contain 
the same base as is present in the name of an 
anatomical back, anagani ~ -andga. On the 
other hand, the analogy between the ex- 
amples cited above and such nominalized 
forms as ubuiduni ~ -ubufdy goodness, from 
the particle buidu good, or digini ~ -digi 
meal, -diga food, from the verb 4iga to eat, 
seems obvious; and it may be not too haz- 
ardous to conclude that the morpheme -NE, 
in the former as in the latter, functions as a 
nominalizer. The only serious objection to 
this interpretation is the fact that the hypo- 
thetical bases of ilédgoni ~ -ilogg and amt- 
leie ~ -amiuile cannot be isolated today. As 
for the borrowed roots, amidani ~ -amida 
middle ~ middle of ~ in the middle of may 
well be the nominalized derivative of an un- 
attested (and perhaps never used) particle 
whose model—like that of Dominican Creole 
amita in the middle—was the French phrase 
en mitan; while the French noun poignet 
may well have been taken over as a particle, 
in the same way as was the French noun 
besoin, which has given Island Carib busué 
wanting (particle), abtisera to want (verb), 
and abiiseruni want (verbal noun). 
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11.2. The suffix -i ~ -o ~ -u (359) occurs 
only as word-final in the absolute forms of 
most nouns ending (without it) in /e/ or /a/, 
and whose stems begin with a vowel. As 
stated under 4 above, the variant -i appears 
after final /e/ of the complete stem (includ- 
ing all other derivational suffixes), -o after 
stem-final /a/, while the occurrence of the 
variant -u is rare and not, apparently, pre- 
dictable. Examples: arénei captain (of a boat), 
laréne his captain; arénao arm or wing, 
laréna his arm; arérei saliva, larére his saliva; 
édei botiom, léde his bottom; égei shoulder, 
lége his shoulder; érei strength, lére his 
strength; erébei forehead, lerébe his forehead; 
éu male genitals, 1é his genitals; iddao thigh, 
lidda his thigh; iduao reflexion, shadow, pic- 
ture, lidua his picture, etc.; idédei uvula, 
lidéde his wula; idiumau moustache, lidiuma 
his moustache; flao contents, meaning, or seed, 
lila its contents; frao juice, lira its juice; 
iimau mouth, liima his mouth; dgolei semen, 
légole his semen; dgorao hammock, légora his 
hammock; tbarao nails or claws, \ibara his 
nails; ugtinei boat, lugtine his boat; tirao skin, 
bark, or covering, lira his skin; trunao leg, 
liruna his leg. Unlike the markers of posses- 
sion and subordination (-rE, -te, -NE), this 
absolute-marker suffix does not occur before 
another suffix or before the second member 
of a compound; but it does occur as word- 
final after a suffix or second member of a 
compound. So ardénao arm + -rugu (333) 
equals arénarugu arm-pit, while ugtidi foot + 
-(i)na (222) equals ugtidinao heel, and arigai 
ear + {lao contenis equals arigdilao ear-ring. 

In some cases the absolute form of the 
noun contains the prefix h- (31)—as well as, 
or instead of the suffix 359. For example, 
hdlao seat (chair or bench), lala his seat; 
hibisao predator (beast that preys on another), 
libisa his predator (the one that preys on him); 
hitao blood, lita his blood; hibise sifter, tibise 
her sifter; hife scrap(s), tife scrap(s) of f.-at; 
h{ fruat of offshoot, ti her fruit. Synchronically, 
therefore, h- (31) and -i ~ -o ~ -u (359) 
must be treated as separate morphemes. 
However, in Breton’s seventeenth century 
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record of the Dominican dialect, such forms 
as modern hdlao and hftao are written 
‘Alahew’ (phonemically dlaho) and ‘itaheu’ 
(phonemically itaho), and their possessed 
forms ‘lala’ and ‘lita’, as today. This suffix 
-ho of the older dialect, which appears to 
correspond to nominal and nominalizing -hu 
of modern Lokono, must therefore have 
split into a discontinuous morpheme, h- .. -o, 
before the present stage was reached.* 

11.3. A large—and, as we have seen, in- 
creasing—proportion of nouns in this lan- 
guage takes neither a suffix marking the 
dependent form nor yet one marking the 
absolute form, which then differ only by 
the prefix or prefixes contained in the former, 
or/and in the fall of stress. So, for example, 
the following nouns combine with the person- 
marker prefixes without other change: Abu 
bone(s), Abulugti crest, crown (of the head), 
4goro (woman’s) daughter-in-law, agdto 
grandmother, Agu eye(s), anigi heart, Ari 
tooth/teeth, arigai ear(s), 4ruguti grandfather 
Ati brother, ibari grandchild, ibarimu (man’s) 
son-in-law, idi (woman’s) son-in-law, idiburi 
hair, igatu (woman’s) sister-in-law, igibu 
face, igiri nose, imedamiuru father-in-law, 
{menodi mother-in-law, itu sister, ramuluga 
interior of mouth, palate, igubu body, ugtdi 
foot/feet, Ghabu hand(s), umalali voice, uragai 
belly. 

Nouns of this subclass whose absolute 
forms begin in a phonetic semivowel, which 
occurs in this position only in an unstressed 
syllable, shift the stress in their possessed 
forms so as to fall on the second element of 
the initial vowel-cluster, thus acquiring 
another syllable, as in nudrugum4 my star, 
from uartiguma, star; lidmasiri his god-child, 
from iamasiri god-child; ki idmadi whose 
basket, from kA iamddi what basket. We must 
therefore conclude that shift of stress is 
either itself morphemic in such cases, or else 


4 What appears to be the older form of this suffix 
occurs in the word éhoho starch (of manioc), which 
is, I was told, synonymous with the phrase tého 
g4j (literally her-extract manioc) and with more 
modern dardara. 
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is ‘conditioned’ by the presence of a zero 
morph belonging to the prefix I- (12). The 
fact that nouns whose absolute forms begin 
in a consonant and have stress on their 
second syllable combine with this prefix in 
their dependent forms, and usually shift 
stress to the second syllable of the words so 
formed, supports this latter interpretation; 
so nigdlasu my trousers, from borrowed 
galasy trousers (Fr. calecon); k4 isimisi whose 
shirt, lisimisi his shirt, from borrowed simisi 
shirt (Fr. chemise). 

Apparently an exception to the above is 
the compound noun iuméru lip(s), whose 
members are itimau mouth and 4ru edge or 
border, and in whose dependent forms stress 
remains unchanged, as in niumdéru my 
lip(s). However, this is one of less than half 
a dozen forms, all compounds, in which it 
has been found necessary to mark secondary 
stress—necessary, that is to say, in order to 
indicate the usual pronunciation; but this 
seems inadequate justification for setting it 
up as phonemic, since not a single opposition 
involving two degrees of stress can be dis- 
covered. 

11.31. Those that I have called ‘adverbial 
nouns’ have, for the most part, bound themes 
and bases, translatable by English preposi- 
tions, and showing—like the latter—a con- 
siderable degree of polysemy. This may be 
illustrated by the various senses of -Abu 
behind (supporting, underlying, outdone by, in 
the rear of), with (carrying, possessed of), in 
the following phrases (person-marker pre- 
fixes in cross-reference to a following noun 
are not translated): bimari tabu bimenodi 
thy wife behind (backing up) thy mother-in- 
law, legelécuni béna lAbu iraho léa his locking 
the door behind (against) this lad, gordua 
tabu tiu béderugu tied with (held by) hair (of) 
thy anus, Aba faluma tdbu tj a coconut-tree 
with (bearing) its fruit, Aba ugtinei habu 
muldduny a boat with (carrying) ladinos, aba 
lidi l4bu numégegu and he went off with 
(carrying) my belongings, gudgtina tabu 
nauori I’m happy with (in possession of) my 
matchet, baiba labu go in the rear of it, migira 
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b& labu don’t let him defeat you (lit. don’t 
leave off behind/under him), ndueba labu 
I'll die of /under it. The others recorded in my 
data are: -drigi after; -4u on, about (all 
round, in connexion with), with (by means or 
use of ); -ubddu opposite; -uba(ra) in front of, 
before, for, with (in regard to, concerning); 
-ida in, among; -ugidu for the sake of; -fladi 
like; -Gma accompanied by, together with; 
énabu low or down; -irugu interior; -urigabu 
close to/by, (a compound of -irugu with 
-Abu); -urtima because of; udgu upon, about 
(concerning); -udria ~ -udi off or away from; 
-Gini ~ -{j to or for. 

All except é6nabu (which takes no prefix) 
combine with the person-marker prefixes, as 
in nima with me, bima with thee, lima with 
him, tiima with her, uama with us, hima with 
you, hima with them; and some yield par- 
ticles by combining with the prefixes of class 
20, as in mama without, gama being with— 
having. Most of them also combine with one 
or more of the suffixes -gua (321), -4 (341), 
and -gie (342), as in labugua by himself, 
labugie beneath him, larigay to the back (back- 
ward) of him or back to it (earlier position or 
condition), laugie above him, lubadugua vis- 
d-vis with him, lubarua ahead of him(self— 
reflexive), lubdragie before (sooner than) it, 
lubaray to the front of him—foreward, lidagie 
from in—out of it/him, or from among in- 
animate them (in contrast to hadagie from 
among animate them), liday into it, limagie 
from it/him (place or person) or since it 
(time), hamay up to (unto or until) it/him, 
énabugie below, uaudugua upon or about our- 
selves, ludigie from off it, or by reason of it, 
lggua ~ lunigua for or to himself/ttself. Also, 
attested only in combination with -gua (321), 
-abadonagua between (with a singular person 
marker for inanimate referents). Moreover, 
such ‘adverbial’ noun phrases as: turigabu 
iba her-close-by his-house (close by his house), 
lima ttiguci him-with her-father (with her 
father), ludria tarihini 7t-beyond her-seeing-him 
(further than she can see him—out of her 
sight) are grammatically equivalent to ‘ordi- 
nary’ noun phrases such as: tebéneri liba 
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her-door his-house (the door of his house), 
limari tiguci his-consort her-father (her 
father’s wife), and lisebe tarfhini its-agree- 
ableness her-seeing-him (her pleasure at seeing 
him). 

It seems possible that some of the adver- 
bial noun-themes, for example, -fida and 
-tirugu, may contain the prefix I- (12) in a 
petrified state; for the functional and formal 
resemblance of these two and of udgu and 
-ini ~ -j to the nominal suffixes -da (325), 
-rugu (333), -uagu (334), and -y (341) cannot 
be without significance. In fact, such a com- 
pound as anigurugt chest, with anigi heart 
and -trugu interior as its members, is dis- 
tinguishable from a secondary word such as 
ligilisirigu in church, from borrowed ligilisi 
church (Fr. V’église), only by the substitution 
of /u/ for /i/ in the former; for also a derived 
word can have a specialized meaning, as in 
the case of larénarugi his arm-pit, from 
laréna his arm. 

The line separating adverbial or positional 
nouns from those others that have pro- 
nominal reference and gender is blurred and 
unstable. Thus dru edge or border, referred to 
by masculine -i (103) in dédoti taru ndégora 
wet-is-he her-edge my-hammock (the edge of 
my hammock is wet), is often employed with 
adverbial function, as in léru dtina at the 
edge of the water/river, laru éma at the edge of 
the road. Thus, in intite 4ba guriara laru laru 
@ canoe is coming right in shore, the meaning 
right in shore is conveyed by repeated laru 
léru at its edge (of) its edge, 1- his/its of the 
second ldéru referring to an unexpressed 
barana sea (which is masculine). Analogously 
lamida, whose theme and stem is borrowed 
from Fr. en mitan, may mean, according to 
context, its middle, in the middle of it, or in 
half; while the noun anago out at sea or high 
sea (in French, le large) requires no person- 
marker prefix; steering directions to paddlers 
in a canoe being given most often in the 
form of derived nouns like mutiarugu land- 
wards (from mia land or earth with 333), 
andgorugu seawards. And when the suffix -gie 
(342) is added to such nouns as landga his 
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back, tauba her side, (or, of a house, its 
wall-plate), ligibu his face, téde her bottom, 
the meaning is always changed from an 
anatomical to a positional one, as in landgagie 
at the back of him/it, t&ubagie beside her/it, 
ligibugie facing him/it, tédegie behind her/tt. 
On the other hand, it is worth noting that 
arisi, the Dominican correspondent of -drigi 
after (see above), meant, according to Breton, 
‘reste, trace’ as well as ‘aprés’. 

Such semantic fluctuation (polysemy) and 
change may well account for homophonous 
Abu bone(s) and -dbu supporting, carrying, 
underlying, etc., both of Arawak ancestry; 
while resemblant ébu support. which is 
Cariban, must be regarded as unrelated to 
either were it not for historical evidence to 
the contrary. However, Breton’s seventeenth 
century record shows that the Dominican 
dialect contained, in addition to these same 
three forms with the same meanings, a 
fourth, épu bone(s), belonging to the men’s 
speech of that period; and this too is Cariban. 
Certainly, mutual attraction may have re- 
sulted in some convergence; and it is notable 
that all modern Cariban languages seem to 
have only one series of stops. Yet the one- 
time presence in Kalina (Carib) of homoph- 
onous (or near homophonous) stems, épu 
bone(s) and épu (or ébu) support, analogous 
to an Arawak pair abu bone(s), -Abu swpport- 
ing, etc., could hardly be attributed to any- 
thing but borrowing or, more likely, to 
genetic relationship. 

The extent to which actual polysemy is 
tolerated may be seen by comparing the 
phrases lagéburi éma its-desuetude path = 
disused paths, tagdburi muina zts-dilapidation 
house = the dilapidated house with tagéburigu 
Huana her-elders Juana = Juana’s parents 
(mother and father), which is by no means 
disrespectful; change of meaning being ef- 
fected only by the addition of the collective 
suffix -gu (322). On the other hand, anicigu 
wisdom has been divorced from anigi heart or 
mind by dissimilation; although it clearly 
corresponds to Dominican anisiku wisdom, 
good sense, which is the collective derivative 
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of anisi heart or mind. It matters little, so far 
as formal synchronic description is .con- 
cerned, whether one speaks of polysemy or of 
homonymy; but the foregoing discussion 
may help to validate the analysis, based on 
purely morphological criteria, of such ‘prepo- 
sitions’ and ‘adverbs’ as real nouns. 

11.4. Mention will be made here of a few 
forms that appear to be anomalous, and of 
some others whose classification is ques- 
tionable. 

The aspirate in hélia ~ halia where and 
hiiia rain of both recent Dominican and 
modern Central American dialects of Island 
Carib may or may not be identifiable with 
the absolute-marker prefix h- (81; see now 
what is said of this morpheme under 11.2 
above); for Breton gives both these words 
without it, as ‘dllia’ and ‘éya’ respectively, 
although he shows initial /h/ elsewhere, as 
in ‘hagué’ ant (whose g he describes as a 
voiced velar spirant) and ‘houa’ frog, corre- 
sponding to modern hao and hia. Neither 
halia nor hia has a possessed form; the first 
I have classed as a noun because it combines 
with the suffixes -(i)na (222), -rugu (833), 
-uagu (334), -y (841), and -gie (342), as in 
haliagie whence, and with the privative prefix 
mA- (22), as in mdliayu nowhither (without 
the aspirate, as is normal in the case of 31); 
the second because it combines with two of 
these (833 and 342), and has pronominal 
reference and gender, as in hija lfra that 
rain. If the latter once contained h- (31), it 
has probably become non-functional, since it 
is retained in the denominal verb dhuia to 
pour down, as in léhuia hiiia rain is pouring 
down and dhuia hitao tudigie blood poured 
from off it. 

The commonest terms designating different 
positions in time appear to be, for the most 
part, nouns; although the evidence is not 
always adequate for conclusive proof. When 
we compare absolute hartiiga tomorrow with 
possessed lartiga zs morrow—the next day, 
larigani its dawn—the dawn, and with the 
verb artigada to dawn, the first of these 
words appears to contain the prefix h- (31); 
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while the third, which may be a stylistic 
variant of the second, almost certainly con- 
tains the suffix -NE (211). On the other 
hand, when we compare ihéro weight, lihéro 
his/its weight nominalized by the prefix I- 
(12) from the particle héro heavy, with 
lartini its light (as in larini hati moonlight), 
from harti white or light, it would appear that 
this hart is itself a morphological noun con- 
taining the prefix h- (31), and combining 
with the generalizing suffix -(u)ga (832) to 
form hartiga tomorrow and its congeners. 
This interpretation is at least supported by 
the shape of urinauga yesterday, which I 
analyse as uri black or dark + -NE (211) + 
-(u)ga (332). 

The bound base of the verb agijieda to 
become evening, to grow dusk occurs elsewhere, 
so far as I know, only in the nouns ugiie 
today or now, and gijiay evening; (a possible 
relationship to the men’s word guyidro yester- 
day is quite undemonstrable). In ugiie it is 
combined with the nominal and nominalizing 
prefix I- (12); but when it has the meaning 
now or nowadays, it is followed by one of the 
locators léa m.-this or téa f.-this (the women 
making it masculine, the men feminine), and 
is usually reduced as in gué léa, or gué téa 
(for a description of such alternation, see 
12.3 below). In gijiau it is combined with a 
suffix -y, whose identification with 341, which 
has an NL distribution, would imply that 
these words contain a nominal stem rather 
than a nominalized base, since they cannot 
be classed as locators. This seems not un- 
likely when we compare the noun-phrase 
rabay uéiu afternoon (uéiu sun or day) with 
the verb-phrase gardba-bay turn f.-it/her 
over, or overturn f.-it/her; the former meaning, 
more literally, the sun’s turning to the other 
side, while gardba of the latter appears to be 
a denominal adjective containing the prefix 
gA- (21); (cf. also har4ba gandli earthquake, 
gardbali wind). As the affixes I- (12) and -y 
(341) rarely combine with bound but iso- 
latable major morphemes such as -gyie- and 
-raba-, it may be supposed that these once 
were free; and it may be worth noting that 
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de Goeje lists Kalina koye, konye afternoon 
and Lokono raba the other side. 

A few nominal themes and bases resemble 
-Auori matchet (see 10 above) in that they 
occur only in combination with a prefix of 
class 0, or with one of class 20. Such, accord- 
ing to my informants, are -tguci(li) father 
and -tigucu(ru) mother, whose parenthetical 
endings were heard and said to be employed 
only and always in ceremonial speech. Nor 
is an absolute form of either of these noun- 
themes recorded in the descriptions of the 
Dominican dialect (as made 300 years ago 
by Breton, and 50 years ago by Rat), in 
which -ukusili father and -ukusuru mother 
never occur without these same endings; so 
that hitherto there has been no justification 
for calling them Island Carib morphemes; 
and that despite their resemblance to the 
nominalizing (and nominal?) suffixes of 
modern Lokono, -li masculine and -ro femi- 
nine-neuter, as in ifili big masculine one, ifiro 
big feminine-neuier one, and perhaps petrified 
in uadili man, hiaro woman. However, 
Fr. John Stochl S.J., who taught Black 
Carib children in British Honduras, recorded 
ugucili father and tugucuru mother (unat- 
tested in my data as free forms), and tells me 
that the former is now well known, and em- 
ployed—especially, though not exclusively— 
in reference to God. The resuscitation of 
these suffixes in the creation of two absolute 
nouns required by a particular stage in ac- 
culturation seems to be worth noting. 

Finally, a contrary development has taken 
place in three forms belonging to the men’s 
speech; iagine my boat, idgu my drink, and 
ividi my ration, share (usually, but not neces- 
sarily referring to flesh or fish) are today 
monomorphemie words, and combine with 
no affixes. They cannot therefore properly be 
classed as morphological nouns, although 
they are commutable with nugtine my boat, 
nunje my drink, and niij my (portion of) 
meat or nufara my share (whose stem is bor- 
rowed from Fr. part), which are possessed 
nouns of the women’s speech; and must be 
replaced by such possessed nouns as bugtine 
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thy boat, etc., when any but first-person 
singular possessor is to be indicated. His- 
torically, all three contain the Kalina (Carib) 
possessive person-marker prefix i- my/me, 
which continued in meaningful—though non- 
productive and diminishing—use in the 
dialect of Dominica, where I myself recorded 
forms corresponding to the last two: iudéku 
(Breton’s ‘ioudcoulow’) my drink, and itti 
my share (of food etc.). 

11.5. Reduplication, while it has neither 
grammatical function nor a regular type of 
formation in this lauguage, is fairly common, 
and may be exemplified by the following 
nouns and noun-themes: bdibai seaside grape 
(Coceolobia wuvifera), balibala wheel, gége 
excrement, gurégure windpipe (trachea), 
idiaua pineapple, -idéde wula, ifufu in- 


flated bladder, -jéje tongue, sduaraudra 
sea-guil, sisira rattle, udaddigidigi fire-fly, 
uarigabagdba butterfly, ueréuere (common 


house) fly, uéue wood, stick, or tree. Syn- 
chronically, the analysis of most of these 
words is obscure. However, the name for 
wheel (as also, partially, the verb abdlabaha 
to roll) shows reduplication of the particle 
bala rolling, leaning or turning over; while 
that for uweula doubles the particle dé—as in 
dé-bai dunk it (dip it in sauce), which forms 
the base of the verb éderaha to dunk and of 
the noun-theme -éde bottom. On the other 
hand, the resemblance of -idéde wula to the 
verb édederé to drip may well be due to 
convergence; for the latter apparently corre- 
sponds to Breton’s seventeenth century 
Dominican Atatak4 to drip, which suggests 
rather a connexion with 4ta to drink (of 
both dialects). 

12.1. A general tendency—from which 
there are many particular deviations—to 
place stress on the second syllable of tri- 
syllabic and longer words other than verbs 
containing A-.(11), and on the first syllable 
of shorter forms, may be illustrated by 4 + 
12 + bundno thatching-rods = tibtinang zts 
thatching-rods, 22 + bundng + 205 + 104 = 
mabtinanotu zt 7s without thatching-rods, 4 + 
12 + gumdaj sore (N) = tugtimaj her sore, 
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3 + 12 + lo absent, having ceased, lingering, 
(P), + dg time (N) = lilo dg its-delay (the 
slow passing of) time (NN), 3 + 12 + 86 
ardent (P) + udtu fire (N) = liso udtu zs- 
ardour fire (NN)—the fire’s fierce heat, and 
by the examples given under 11.3 above. 
Such an opposition as that which exists 
between the phrases k4 iamaédi what basket 
and k4 idmadi whose basket is to be explained 
by saying that the noun of the latter form 
contains a zero alternant of the morpheme 
I- (12); this alternant being restricted to the 
position before initial vowel-clusters which, 
like /ia/ and /ua/, are monosyllabic if un- 
stressed, but disyllabic when either compo- 
nent bears stress. Examples of deviation 
from this norm are: gelé key, which retains 
its stress in possessed nouns such as tigelé 
her key, as in adjectival and verbal deriva- 
tives like megelé keyless and egeléca to lock; 
lici bAu thy intelligence (lit. its-smartness 
on-thee), with the same stress as in cuti bau 
thow’rt intelligent (lit. it-is-smart on-thee); 
déj thimble (from Fr. dé), which retains its 
stress as in tidéj her thimble; and hi hoe 
(from Fr. houe), which shifts stress to the 
prefix I- (12) of its irregular theme and base 
(explained in footnote 3, section 4), as in 
ttiute her hoe. 

Nouns whose absolute forms have an 
initial consonant-cluster—which occurs in 
this position only before a stressed vowel— 
break it up when a prefix is added; so, nu- 
guraby my iron or my nails, from borrowed 
grabu iron or nails (Sp. clavo). 

Trisyllabic (and longer) nouns having 
stress on the first syllable may or may not 
shift it to the second syllable when a syllabic 
suffix is added; so fbiri younger brother + 108 
pluralizer = ibiria younger brothers; but 
fbiri younger brother + 322 collectivizer = 
ibirigd younger siblings. 

Some nouns appear to have subdialectal 
variants with different stress; so, I recorded 
udiuhtiuru and uaithuiuri thunder-storm, 
tiiari and ufari kind(s) or sort(s), hdlia and 
halfa where. It seems possible that variation 
in the last two may be conditioned by con- 
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text, but this would hardly hold for such a 
long word as the first. 

12.2. Nasalization of vowels—particularly 
at morpheme-junctures—is another unstable 
feature, which may be lost, shifted, or ac- 
quired as a result of affixation, change of 
stress, reduction of vowels (see 12.3 below), 
or a combination of these with other, con- 
textual circumstances. It is always lost (or 
absorbed) before a nasal consonant, as in 
4 + 12 + rf rice + 211 = tirini her rice, 
-amida amid + 211 = amidani middle; 
conversely, it may be acquired in compensa- 
tion for the loss of a nasal consonant (see 
12.4 below). Before suffixes beginning with 
other consonants, it may or may not be lost; 
so, sibu soap and bg stockings lose their 
nasalization before -te (324), as in tisdbute 
her soap, tubdte her stockings, but g4 gloves 
retains it in the same position, as in tiggte 
her gloves. Similarly, numége my necessary 
possession loses its nasalization before col- 
lective -gu (322), as in numégegu my be- 
longings; and so does lidg in it before direc- 
tional -gie (342), as in lidagie out of it; but 
li to or for him/tt retains it before stato- 
reflexive -gua (321), as in hjgua to or for him- 
self. 

The pluralizer (108) always takes the 
form -ny when it occurs with a noun whose 
theme ends in a nasalized vowel or vowel- 
cluster, this nasalization being thereby ab- 
sorbed, as in namtle my younger brother + 
108 plural = namitlenu my juniors, 
nibugaig, my elder sibling + 108 plural = 
nibugaidny my seniors. Contrariwise, other 
variants of the pluralizer often infect 
theme-final oral vowels, as in irdho child + 
108 plural = irdhoia children; to which 
their own nasalization may be completely 
transferred, as in nidtihe my kinsman or 
kinswoman + 108 plural = nidtheiu my 
kinsmen or kinswomen. This last recorded 
phenomenon may perhaps result only from 
the devoicing of final vowels before pause. 

Only one nasalization is heard in mono- 
syllabic vowel-clusters, so that lida in it + 
-y to (341) = liday into it; but two may be 
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distinguished in disyllabic sequences— 
that on the unstressed vowel being very 
weak. This results in such variation as is 
seen in the nominal morphemes -jg ~ 
-j(a)- anger and -jg ~ -id- hymen as they 
occur, for example, in the possessed nouns 
lfa his anger and tig her hymen, compared 
with the forms they assume in the verbs 
gdjahadibu thou hast got angry, agdjda to get 
angry, and gaidgiru she’s still a virgin (more 
literally, she still has a hymen). The same is 
true of affixes; as may be seen by comparing 
the shape of the suffix -gie (342) in lidagie 
out of it, where it is monosyllabic, with that 
which it assumes in énabug{e below, where 
it is disyllabic. In the reduced form of the 
nominal morpheme -gijie- ~ gué (as in the 
noun ugtie today, the noun gijiau evening or 
this evening or in the evening, and the verb 
agtieda to become evening; see 11.4 above 
and 12.3 below), nasalization is shifted to 
the only remaining syllabic vowel, as in 
gué léa now, nowadays. 

12.3. Regressive assimilation of un- 
stressed vowels, complete or partial, is very 
common, although still optional (in free 
variation) in many cases. Variants such as 
aréba ~ eréba cassava-bread and nimenodi 
~ nimenedi my mother-in-law appear to be 
equally common; in nebéneri ~ nibénari 
my door (béna door), némeri ~ némari my 
road (6ma road), nubijgiote ~ nibijgiote ~ 
nibjgiute my God (bigiu God), and tdorao 
~ tidurao fish (idu + 353), the assimilated 
forms are the commoner; while from agtisa 
needle (Sp. aguja) and sirasi scissors (Sp. 
tijeras) I heard only dependent forms in 
-agusete and -isires(e)te, the latter usually 
with loss of the parenthetic vowel. Assimila- 
tion of a stressed vowel, as in icigo ~ 
icégo head, is rarer; but, when once widely 
accepted, seems to drive out the unas- 
simulated form more thoroughly than is 
the case with assimilation of unstressed 
vowels. So istibusei mirror has replaced 
earlier isibusei in the speech of all but the 
oldest generation. An end-product of this 
process is seen in modern égorogo flesh, 


compared with seventeenth century Do- 
minican ékriko ~ ékorik (with the same 
meaning). 

The type of alternation seen in nerémy 
(or more conservative nerémuri) my song 
and némari my road as compared with 
absolute orému song (cf. erémuha to sing) 
and éma road has nothing to do with as- 
similation, is limited to these and perhaps 
one or two other forms, and is almost cer- 
tainly residual. 

Stem-final /e/ changes to /a/ before the 
/u/ of -y (341), -(u)ga (332), or -uni (which 
appears to be a complex of 221 + 211). So 
binddo habie their old home + -y to = 
binddo habiay to their old home, (binddo 
old = former, -tbie home or at home); 
-gijie- (as in agijieda to become evening, 
ugtie today) + -y (341) = giiay evening, at 
evening; lére his/its strength + -(u)ga 
generalizer = lérauga tts wildness or rough- 
ness (of the sea or elements); landime his/its 
violence or roughness (of behaviour) + 
-(u)ga = landimauga its general violence or 
rowdiness; ibidie unknown + (nominaliz- 
ing) -uni = ibid(i)auni ignorance or foolish- 
ness, whose meaning may be generalized by 
the addition of -(u)ga as ibid(i)aunigé. 

Stem-final /i/ changes to /a/ before -y 
(341) in -drigi after + -y to = -4rigay 
backward or back to (an earlier position or 
condition), and probably elsewhere. After 
stem-final /i/, /o/, or /u/, the parenthetic 
vowel of -(u)ga (332) is lost, as in lidili 
his/its coldness + -(u)ga = lidiliga its 
general coldness (of the weather, etc.); except 
after stem-final -NE (211, which appears as 
-ni when word-final), whose vowel appears 
as /a/ before the /u/ of this suffix, as in 
3 + adéroha to thunder + 221 (= zero in 
this position) + -NE (211) + -(u)ga 
(332) = ladérohanduga its thundering, a 
generalized verbal noun. Though said to be 
‘incorrect’, the form ladérohaniga and its 
analogs are often employed by speakers of 
the younger generation; (cf. also the last 
word of the preceding paragraph, where 
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this reduction may be due to dissimilation 
rather than to linguistic change). 
Compound nouns are few—at least in my 
material; so that little concerning their 
formation can be affirmed with assurance. 
With one or two doubtful exceptions, how- 
ever, both vowel-reduction and loss or 
change of stress are incurred by one or the 
other member in the process of compound- 
ing. So, with -V; + Vo > -Ve-: anigi 
heart + -trugu interior > anigurugt chest 
(thorax); béna door + ébu support > 
bénebu_ threshold,—with which contrast 
béna door + -bu (327) = bénabu at (the) 
door, and compare syntactic lébu béna 
its-support door—the support of the door; 
bira sail + ébu support > birebu mast; 
iimau mouth + *-dlugu (taken to be an 
archaic and petrified equivalent of -irugu 
interior) > itimulugu interior of mouth, 
palate; -Grugu interior + -&bu behind, with, 
etc. (see 11.31 above) > -urdigabu close 
to/by; gdiu cock or hen (from Sp. gallo) + 
hj fruit or offspring > gédie egg(s); this last 
example showing dissimilation of -j to -e 
after preceding /i/ (as well as, of course, 
loss of absolutive h-). With -V; + V.- > 
-Ve-: uaddbu conch + Agai container > 
uadabdgai conch-shell,—with change of 
stress in dependent forms, as in nuddabagai 
my conch-shell; and, with obsolete first 
members, simali grater + Ari tooth/teeth > 
simardali ‘grater-teeth’ (so translated)—.e., 
stone chips made for insertion into a grater- 
board, showing secondary stress and metath- 
esis; tile (any) tuber used as food + agai 
container > urdgai belly, with change of /1/ 
to /r/. There is but one example of -V; + 
V.- > -Vi-: méba honey or bees + idiga 
excrement > mabddiga beeswax; as likewise 
of -V, + Ve > -Vi-: gumt consummated 
(P) + ilao contents (N) + (nominalizing) 
-li (212) > gumilali smoke (N), (gumila 
smoky is a particle, and underlies agimulahé 
to smoke); and of -V; + V2- > -Vi-: g4(h)i 
manioc + agdédcao cutting(s) or plants > 
gdigoca manioc-cutting(s). Compared to 
such a normal syntactic construction as 
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lira tagu its-juice her-eye(s)—the juice of her 
eyes, tagu-irao her tears must be considered 
as a semi-compound at least; yet it is 
anomalous for a compound in that no vowel 
is lost, while the second member, irao 
juice, retains secondary stress (not recog- 
nized as a phoneme) when compounded. 
With -V, + V,- > -V,-: arigai ear(s) + {lao 
contents > arigdilao ear-ring(s),—in which, 
however, stress is sometimes heard on the 
second syllable; iimau mouth + dru edge or 
border > iumaru lip(s),—which has four 
syllables on account of the secondary stress 
on its first vowel; and hiu prickles or body- 
hair + -trugu interior > idrugu pubic hair, 
with loss of h- (31). Many one-time com- 
pounds must now be considered as mono- 
morphemic words; so imenodi mother-in-law 
and imedamuru father-in-law, whose former 
second members are quite unknown as 
free forms today, and whose common first 
member is only historically identifiable 
with modern hj, -{ fruit or offspring; cf. 
intti grandmother, itamulu my grandfather, 
and im son of the Dominican dialect as 
recorded by Breton. 

Apart from compounding, reduction of 
vowel-clusters is largely a matter of lin- 
guistic change in progress rather than one 
of synchronic alternation. So, in the follow- 
ing nouns, the parenthetic vowels are 
present today only in the speech of a dwin- 
dling minority of very conservative 
speakers, who are mostly, though not ex- 
clusively, old people: bindéf(u)i morning 
(corresponding to Breton’s bindlepule), 
-idb(u)i arrival or coming (Breton’s 1u4buli, 
recent Dominican -idbri), maf(u)ia bush- 
spirit (mApuia of old and recent Dominican), 
mu(o)na house (Breton’s muéna, recent 
Dominican muing). However, the form gué 
léa (or gué téa) now or nowadays, which 
contains the same morpheme as is seen in 
the word ugtie today, appears to be a set 
phrase occurring in the same variety of 
speech as has the latter noun (ugijie). 

A notable example of subdialectal varia- 
tion—local rather than age-group, in this 
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case—is the bound noun-theme (and base), 
-idi ~ tdi departure or going, whose former 
variant is more usual in British Honduras, 
while the latter is commoner in the Re- 
publics. This diversity has a simple but 
purely historical explanation; comparison 
with the corresponding forms in the early 
and recent stages of the Dominican dialect, 
Breton’s iituli and iuituli, Rat’s ititiri and 
-futi, which have the same meaning, making 
it clear that both modern Central American 
forms result from a reduction of the same 
linear vowel-cluster, diversely accented. 

12.4. The phonemes /p/ and /k/ occur 
intervocalically only in recently borrowed 
forms, where they vary freely with /b/ and 
/g/, as in éipani ~ éibani apron, and 
nitikit, ~ nitigiti my ticket, both from 
English. 

Otherwise, loss or change of consonants in 
noun-stems is rare and quite unpredictable. 
In certain cases, h, g, r, or n may be lost. 

The noun iraho child, lad, lass, little one 
(used of animals, trees, etc. as of human 
beings) retains its /h/ in dependent forms 
only when it is followed by the pluralizer 
(108, which occurs only in some—but not 
all—nouns denoting animate beings); so, 
nirao my child, but nirdéhoia my children; 
uarao our child, but uardhoia our children; 
garao having child(ren), mardo childless, 
ardoda to beget or to breed. 

The adverbial noun-theme -4rigie after- 
wards almost certainly results from -drigi 
after + -gie (342). In combination with 
stato-reflexive -gua (321), udgu upon or 
about loses its consonant, as in uaudgu 
about us + -gua (321) = uaudugua about 
ourselves. In both these cases, the loss 
appears to be dissimilatory, and analogous 
to the loss of /g/ or /h/ from the verbs 
adiga, acuga, dluga, ariha, whenever either 
-ha (301) or -gua (821) is added to these as 
stems (see section 8). On the other hand, 
stem-final vowel and suffix-initial consonant 
are both lost when -gua (321) is added to 
-ubara before, in front of, as in lubéra in 
front of him + -gua = lubdrua ahead of 
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him(self—reflexive). The same stem combines 
regularly with -y (341) to form -ubdray 
to the front of; but the irregular formation 
-ubéruagay to the front of ... self (reflexive) 
apparently results from a combination of 
-gua (321) and -y (341) with the same stem, 
—perhaps owing to the attraction of such 
regular formations as -andgay to the back of, 
-Arigau back to or backward. 

The parenthetic ending of -ubd(ra) is 
always lost when this form is converted into 
a verb, as in lubati lariga bindfi 2t-is-before-tt 
its-dawn morning—it was before the break of 
day, and is usually lost when it occurs 
before pause, as in (lj ticiguni nq) bubé 
(for her giving it to me) for thee. In all other 
cases, such as -ubdrua (see above), at least 
the /r/ of this ending is always retained. 
The parenthetic ending of ib4(ri) grandchild 
is lost only and always when the pluralizer 
(108) is added; so ibari grandchild, nibari 
my grandchild, ibdéia grandchildren, nibgia 
my grandchildren, nibgiagu my grandchildren 
as a collectivity (with 108 + 322), nibdiani 
my progeny (with 108 + 211). The longer 
variant of -udria ~ -udi away or off from is 
employed only in songs and in ceremonial 
or archaizing speech. 

As in the case of the particles i§ sitting 
(state, as in ij lig-ti he is sitting), niuri 
sitting (action, as in niurti-ba sit down), so 
there are a few nouns in which /n/ fluctuates 
with vowel-nasalization; for example, niu- 
li(ti) (ct is) soft may be converted to a noun 
as in 4 + I- (12) + niult soft = tjulu her 
softness. Such alternation should be com- 
pared with that, quite regular, which takes 
place in the suffix -NE when the latter 
occurs in adjectival and in verbal nouns, as 
-ni when these are absolute and have no 
following suffix, as -n before a following 
suffix with initial vowel, and as V (nasaliza- 
tion of stem-final vowel) in all dependent 
forms in which -NE is word-final. Examples: 
12 + bufidu good (P) + -NE (211) = 
ubufduni goodness (N); t- (4) + ubuiduni 
goodness = tubuidy her goodness; mA- (22) 
+ ubufduni goodness = mabuidu without 
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goodness (P); diga to eat (V) + -U (221) + 
-NE (211) = Aigini eating or meal (N); t- (4) 
+ digini + -u (104) = tdéigunu her eating 
f.-it (N); mA- (22) + 4igini = méigj without 
eating (P); néiga I eat (V) + -NE (211) 
= ndiga my food (that which I eat). Strictly 
speaking these examples do not concern 
major morphemes, except in so far as a vowel 
belonging to the latter may serve as vehicle 
for the superfix Y. In the case of the ad- 
verbial noun-theme -tini ~ -%j to or for, the 
longer variant is today ceremonial or 
archaizing, except for its occurrence in 
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denominal formations containing a prefix of 
class 20, where it is always employed, as in 
mA- (22) + -tini + 205 + 103 = méuniti 
it is pointless—not worth while, gA- (21) + 
-ini + -gi + ba 2nd sg. imperative = 
gaunigi ba pay attention! 

With the possible exception of udtu fire, 
dependent -fleme fire (as in nileme my fire, 
uéleme our fire, méleme fireless), I know of 
no cases of true noun suppletion other than 
the two cited above at the beginning of 
section 9. 





A TYPE OF NOUN FORMATION IN ATHABASKAN AND EYAK 


Fanoa-Kvetr Li 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


1. Chipewyan nouns with suffix -t ~ -l-e 

2. Cognates in Athabaskan 

3. Eyak as Na-dene rather than as one of 
the Athabaskan languages 

4. Eyak nouns in -} 

1. In Chipewyan, a northern Athabaskan 
language, I have noted a number of nouns 
apparently formed with a suffix -t or its 
corresponding heavy syllabic form -l-e.! 
This fact becomes clear if we compare them 
with their related verb stems which do not 
show a lateral final. The following examples 
will suffice. 

kut that which is vomited, cf. -kui, -kui, 
-kui to vomit. 

Abt smile, cf. yoy laugh, -dAdy, -Ady, 
-hdy, -Adih to laugh. 

hokat file, cf. -ka, -kq, -Ka to file, sharpen. 

sit hook, cf. -sdih, -sdih, -sdih, -sdih to 
hook, and -zé, -z&y, -z€, -zdih, -z4t to hook 
at. 

deten ¢&t wooden nail, cf. -cé, -cdy, 
-cé, -cdih to nail. 

cgcit toilet paper < excrement wiper, cf. 
-cir, -cir, -cir to wipe oneself. 

? ey¥oz hoArdt a little brush or mop used to 
splash water on the canoe to keep 1t damp < 
canoe rib splasher, cf. -Ady, -Ady, -Ady, 
-Adih to make a splashy noise. 

xet something to be carried on the back, 
pack, cf. +, -yi, -yé, -yet to carry on the 
back. 

hut string, Kule rope, cf. -ku, -ku, -ku to 
tie a rope, to bind 

tet axe, contracted from ¢#e-net. Cf. 


1 Cf. Harry Hoijer and others, Linguistic Struc- 
tures of Native America, 1946, p. 401. All orthog- 
raphy in this article has been made to conform to 
Americanists’ normal usage for its simplicity of 
comparison, i.e. 3, c, ¢, 3, &, Sy My de By i for my 
former dz, ts, ts, dj, tc, tc, c, dl, tt, tt respectively. 
I use barred d, t, and t for d5, t0, and ¢#, and re- 
tain. for nasalization. 
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Nav. cénit stone axe, and -ne?, -ne?, -ni‘l, 
-nith to strike with a stone aze. 

tal awl, cf. -t&, -tdy, -t&, -tdih to cut a 
hide up into babiche, and Nav. cah awl, 
and -céh, -cih, -cih to handle a long object 
like pole, bar, awl. 

?etalé animal’s teats, cf. -tay, -tay, -tay 
to hold with one’s teeth, in one’s mouth, cf. 
Nav. -céh, -ca?, -cah to grip with teeth or 
tool. 

Aét steel used to strike flint to make fire, 
ef. -Aér, -Aér, -Xér two or more objects knock 
against each other. 

-télé (possessive form) the thing on which 
one sits, sleeps, etc. cf. -téih, -tj, -té, -teih, 
-tét one living being lies. 

Some verb stems, as can be seen from 
the above, show a suffix -t in the progressive 
form and sometimes in the future. This is 
the well-known progressive suffix found in 
various Athabaskan languages, and may 
not be necessarily connected with this 
noun suffix (cf. infra). 

2. Such nouns are not only found in 
Chipewyan; similar types are found in 
Sarcee, another northern Athabaskan lan- 
guage, and also in the Pacific coast and 
the southern Athabaskan languages. Thus 
their existence as an Athabaskan proto- 
type of noun formation seems quite certain. 
I shall give a few examples from Sarcee, 
Mattole, Wailaki, and Navaho? to illustrate 
this point. 

2 For Sarcee, see F.K.Li, A Study of Sarcee 
Verb-Stems, IJAL 4.1, 1930, pp. 3-27, and some 
material put at my disposal by Edward Sapir; for 
Mattole, see F. K. Li, Mattole, an Athabaskan 
Language, Chicago, 1930; for Navaho, see Berard 
Haile, A Stem Vocabulary of the Navaho Lan- 
guage, St. Michaels, Arizona, 1950-51. The Wailaki 


material was gathered by me in 1927, and is not 
yet published. 
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Sar. -y4:l a globular rawhide ratile, cf. 
~yi?(d-) to shake. 

Sar. x4t burden, -y4la? (poss.) saddle, 
ef. -gah, -gi(n-), -gal,..., -gahi to carry, 
to travel with a pack. 

Sar. gtigtit dagger, cf. -gi?(d-), -gu?(d-) 
to stab. 

Sar. ta] bed, bedding, cf. -tah, -ti(n-), 
-tal, -tdt, -ta?i to lie to sleep, and Chip. 
-télé above. 

Sar. {kat tanned hide, cf. -ka?(d-), -ki?(d-) 
to spread out a fabric. 

Sar. cit axe, cf. Chip. tet above. 

Sar. cAt awl, cf. Chip. tat above. 

Sar. KGt rope, ef. -Ad, -Ki(n-), -AUt, 
-Rué, -hili to tie a rope, and cf. Chip. Aut 
above. 

Sar. éa'l baby’s moss bag, cf. Nav. ?awé:- 
é4'1 baby cradle. 

Sar. éuthdt old Indian tool for fire making, 
ef. Chip. 4 ét above. 

Mat. tot chisel, cf. -to?g, -to?g, -to?g 
to chisel, Chip. -tu, -toy, -tu to sting. 

Wail. tibit packing basket, cf. Mat. -bix, 
-bix, -bix, -bix to handle a basket. 

Wail. cal? baby basket, cf. Sar. éa'] above, 
Mat. éa? basket. 

Wail. -tol? string, cf. Chip. Xute above. 

Wail. sahal needle, cf. Chip. tat awl above. 

Nav. X6-t, -A6-1 rope, cord, cf. -K6, X6, 
-X6'}, -X6"t to weave, knit, and Chip. Kute 
above. 

Nav. ?aya't rattle, cf. -y4-d (ipf., opt., 
pf.) -yat, -ya'd to shake, -yad (ipf., opt., 
pf.), -xat, -ya? to give the ratile a shake, and 
Sar. -y4'l above. 

Nav. Két, -Aé'l igniter, fire drill apparatus, 
cf. Chip. Xét, Sar. édth4t above. 

Nav. xét, -yé:1 pack, cf. -yeh, -yj, -vé-t 
to transport, handle a burden, and Chip. 
x el above. 

Nav. ya‘tel, -yatet bedding, cf. Chip. 
-télé and Sar. tal above.* 

Nav. -kal crotch, space between outspread 

*B. Haile suggests in his vocabulary (ibid. 


Nav.-Eng. p. 192) an etymology under wide for 
this word, thus connecting it with nt*e-1 broad. 
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legs, cf. -kai to spread legs apart, and Chip. 
? eKaye fork of the legs. 

Nav. ?akat rawhide, cf. -kaed to be spread 
out flat, and Sar. {kat above. 

Nav. -ga:l means of travel used by super- 
naturals, gait, cf. -ya:h, -yd, -gal, -da-h, 
-ya? one person goes. 

Nav. sat speaking? in td-sa‘t yah?{-y4 
keeping up speech he entered, cf. sad speech.' 

Nav. dort while laughing, cf. do laughter, 
and -\é‘h, -\o?, -Ao to laugh, smile, and 
Chip. \61 above. 

Nay. 
basket. 

It is clear from the preceding examples 
from the various Athabaskan languages 
that we may safely assume such a common 
Athabaskan type of noun formation. It is, 
however, interesting to note that some forms 
have the suffix -} in all dialects and some 
have the suffix in certain dialects and not 
in others, cf. Chip. kit, but Nav. -k*i-; 
Chip. tal, Sar. cil, but Nav. cah; Nav. 
-kal, but Chip. ? Kaye. 

Most of the nouns given above seem to be 
instrumental nouns. The suffix -t may be 
ultimately connected with the postposition 
Chip. -ét, Nav. -il, etc. with, together with; 
whether it can be connected with the pro- 
gressive -l, as suggested by Berard Haile 
for some forms, is doubtful in the light of 
the overall Athabaskan picture. It is quite 
possible, however, that some forms with -t 
may be associated with the progressive form 
in Navaho. 

3. In Eyak, a language along the south- 
eastern Alaskan coast,> we find a fairly 


, 


?awéc4'l baby cradle, cf. éar? 


4B. Haile (ibid. p. 225) considers sa } a pro- 
gressive form of sa-d, similarly \o-t a progressive 
form of do. 

5 It was through a grant from the Wenner-Gren 
Foundation that I was able to collect my Eyak 
material in Yakutat and Cordova in the summer of 
1952. I wish also to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to Frederica de Laguna, who helped me in making 
contacts with the Indians. Some linguistic ma- 
terial is given in Kaj Birket-Smith and F. de 
Laguna, The Eyak Indians of the Copper River 
Delta, Alaska, 1938. 
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large number of nouns, particularly instru- 
mental nouns, ending in a final -t. Before 
we go on to cite the forms in Eyak, a few 
words may be said about the relationship 
of Eyak to Athabaskan, as their relation- 
ship has not yet been clearly stated. In 
vocabulary, Eyak differs tremendously 
from the Athabaskan in general. Such com- 
mon words as ditya water, daqa'k fire, 
qoliqa head, let hair, gotéa skin, qoy éqac 
hand, etc. do not correspond to the com- 
mon Athabaskan words, cf. Chip. tu, kun, 
ti, -yd, -666, -(n)l4, etc.; although it is 
quite possible that such words may be 
eventually connected with some Athabas- 
kan stems. A fair number of words can be 
directly compared with the Athabaskan 
forms, such as -ta’ father, qo3é°x ear, -yahs 
son, child, gosdht liver, gold-x eye, la?di 
two, cf. Chip. -té, -3ay-4, yaze (small, 
little one), -dér, -nay-4, ndke, etc. Regular 
phonological correspondences can be ob- 
tained from such comparisons. 

Eyak is not a tonal language. Phono- 
logically Eyak differs from the Athabaskan 
in general in not possessing voiced fricatives, 
and thus does not show an alternation of 
voiced and voiceless fricatives, so common in 
the Athabaskan languages.® It has a series 
of velar and of uvular consonants g, k, k, x 
and g, q, q, x, corresponding to Athabaskan 
palatal and velar consonants, preserved in 
Hupa and Wailaki as g, k, k and g, k, k, 
+. Eyak permits a great variety of consonant 
clusters particularly in final positions, 
whereas the modern Athabaskan languages 
rarely permit them. It is to be expected 
that Eyak will throw light on the recon- 
struction of Athabaskan finals, thus Eyak 
-?ak to sneeze will throw light on Chip. 
-?4is to sneeze which has been reconstructed 
as Ath. -?as-?-x (or k). The problem may 
be complicated, however, by the Eyak 


6 The Pacific coast Athabaskan languages do 
not regularly show an alternation of voiced and 
voiceless initials in the stems at the present time, 
there are traces, however, of an older alternation, 
cf. Mattole, an Ath. Language, p. 2. 
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innovations in the treatment of final clus- 
ters. 

Structurally Eyak is very similar to Atha- 
baskan, but there are great differences in 
morphological details. The verb stems do 
not show much alternation of phonemic 
shapes. There are both syllabic and non- 
syllabic classifiers for the verb stems, simi- 
lar to the Athabaskan classifiers both in 
function and position (cf. also Tlingit 
classifiers). Thus the Eyak classifiers are 
-zero-, -d-, -da-, -dis-, -t-, -la-, and -li--, 
corresponding to Ath. -zero-, -d-, -t, 
and -l-.” 

On the whole it seems to me that while 
Eyak is definitely related to Athabaskan, 
it cannot be considered as one of the Atha- 
baskan languages. Perhaps Sapir’s Na-dene 
group may be said to have definitely two 
members, Athabaskan and Eyak, what other 
members may eventually be included will 
remain to be worked out. I wish to study in 
this short paper merely a type of noun forma- 
tion in Eyak which seems to correspond def- 
initely to the Athabaskan type just discussed. 

4. There are a large number of instru- 
ment nouns with a final -t in Eyak; I shall 
only give some examples where such 
nouns can be definitely related to stems 
without -t. In some cases we may be able to 
compare them with the Athabaskan forms. 
I shall quote the Eyak verb forms in full 
with a short analysis if necessary. 

tiqt arrow, cf. the following verb forms: 

x"ogé?iltiq you'll shoot me with an arrow, 
x*o-me, qe?- future, ?i- 2nd pers. sing. 
subj., }transitive classifier, -iiq stem, to 
shoot an arrow. 

di-q ?iqé?x*Higg I’ll not shoot you, di-4 
...q negative (cf. Mat. do’... ihih), 
?i- 2nd pers. sing. obj., x¥- Ist pers. subj. 

7116? da-statigt we have shot at each other, 
?146?- each other, da*- 1st pers. plural subj., 
s- perfective, la- medio-passive classifier, 

7 The Pacific coast Athabaskan languages have 


also syllabic classifiers, for instance, Mattole -di-, 
ef. ibid. p. 70. 
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-} suffix used in perfective and progressive 
forms. 

Cf. Nav. -toh to shoot arrows, Sar. -tth, 
-ta-, ——, -tdt to shoot, Mat. tot chisel, 
-to?g, -to?g, -to?g to chisel. 

&egt hook, cf. qé?xwited I shall hook it, 
qo?- future. Si-téeqt I have hooked it, &- 
perfective, derived from s- assimilated to the 
following é-, i-- lst pers. sing. subj. in the 
perf. 

ca?t knife, dagger, cf. ca: rock, Chip. ¢e, 
Nav. cé. Perhaps also related to yaqé?x*t- 
cax I shall cut it up. 

xYo'tt or x"6-tki rifle, gun’ cf. q6?x*ix*o't 
I shall shoot it with a gun, si'tx*é-tt I have 
shot it. si'tx”6th I have shot him. The variant 
form x*o'tkt has a suffix -k probably of 
diminutive origin, found in number of nouns, 
ef. examples infra. 

taht feather, cf. Chip. ta, -té, Mat. ta?, 
Nav. t4, -ta?, also Chip. -tal, -tal to feather 
an arrow. 

guitaht leaf, cf. Chip. -tg, Mat. -iap?, 
Nav. -tq:?. This word is also said to mean 
feather, thus equivalent to the preceding 
word. In Athabaskan this word is distin- 
guished from the preceding word by a nasal, 
but in Navaho the stem for feather may also 
take a nasal element, for example, ?asig ~ 
?asta-n feathering was done. 

éa°kt boiler basket made of roots, cf. Mat. 
-¢a?, Nav. éa°? basket; -k is probably a 
diminutive suffix. 

kohst apron, cf. Chip. -ud, -éi6, -tud, 
-ti0, -Ge8 to handle fabric, Nav. -co's, -co-z, 
-COs. 

qahk or gahkt quills of porcupine, cf. 
Chip. k& arrow, -k4 sharp edge, Mat. ka? 
arrow, Nav. ka‘? arrow. 

8It is necessary to distinguish the unitary 


phoneme -i from the cluster -f1 in Eyak. Similarly 
4 from -tt. 
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ii-?ma-tt bread, cf. maht to bake, sa?ma?tt 
at is baked. 

kot or kott thread, sinew, cf. Chip. -ter-& 
tendon, Nav. -¢id sinew, also Nav. ditid 
it is tough, Chip. -&ér, -%ér, -tér, -ty to 
pull tight, Mat. -éye?t, -¢ye?d, -¢ye?d, 
-ce?t to stretch a rope. 

wayéh gagdkt stove < in i fire burns, 
ef. daga‘k fire, Chip. -kdih, -kq, -kd4ih 
to burn, -kaih, -ka, -k4 to, build a fire. 

The preceding examples may suffice to 
show a type of noun formation with a suffix 
-t similar to Athabaskan. The few verb 
forms quoted and analyzed above may 
serve to indicate certain similarities to as 
well as certain differences from the Atha- 
baskan verbal morphology. 

The suffix -t may also be related to the 
postposition -k with, together with, cf. the 
Athabaskan postposition Chip. -ét, Nav. 
-it, etc. For the relationship of Eyak -A 
with Ath. -t, cf. Eyak. xaXk club, stick, 
Chip. x4t, -y4t club, Nav. xart, -yart. 

In Eyak there is a verbal suffix -t used 
with the progressive and the perfective 
forms, cf. Ath. -1 with the progressive and 
the future forms. In Eyak k-:?ma;tt bread 
and waydh gadakt stove quoted above, the 
suffix -t may be associated with this pro- 
gressive-perfective suffix used in the verbs, 
just as Haile suggests for sat and dot in 
Navaho, cf. also Nav. -ga‘t means of travel, 
gait. The problem of eventual etymological 
connection of this nominal suffix -} with 
other morphological elements will have to 
wait until more is known about the Common 
Athabaskan and Eyak, what we wish to 
point out here is the existence of a type of 
noun formation which can be traced through 
all the Athabaskan languages as well as 
Kyak. 














ARAPAHO I: PHONOLOGY 


ZDENEK SALZMANN 


Nraaara Fatus, N. Y. 


1.0. Introduction 

1.1. Styles and contours 
1.2. Consonants 

1.3. Vowels 

1.4. Prosodemes 


1.5.1. Consonant clusters 
1.5.2. Vowel clusters 
1.6. Lexicon 

1.0. The present paper! is concerned with 
the phonology of Northern Arapaho, the 
Arapaho dialect habitually spoken by about 
1000 persons? residing on the Wind River 
Indian Reservation (Wyoming). Hereafter, 
this dialect will be referred to as Arapaho. 

In order to provide Algonquianists with a 
readily usable Arapaho lexicon, I am de- 
parting from the usual practice of listing 
illustrative forms throughout the text; 
instead, I am appending most of them with 
numerical identification in a separate sec- 
tion (1.6). 

1.1. The stream of speech in Arapaho 
may be described as a succession of phrases 
which are delimited by pauses and consist 
of one or more accentual contours. The 
extent of a contour is determined by the 
style of delivery. Thus, utterances forth- 
coming under circumstances of formal na- 
ture—e.g., during ceremonies, deliberate 
storytelling (such as of an old Arapaho to 
his grandchildren), or controlled linguistic 
inquiry—are broken up by junctures into 


1T have had rewarding discussions on certain 
problems of analysis with David L. Olmsted and 
Floyd G. Lounsbury of Yale University, and to 
the latter I am indebted for the use of a speech 
stretcher for checking some of my recordings. 

2 According to the census of 1954, the total 
population of enrolled Arapaho Indians of the 
Wind River Reservation was 1,950, of whom 1,120 
were full-blooded; some of the enrolled members 
of the tribe do not reside on the reservation. 
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contours which closely correspond to words. 
On the other hand, utterances of an infor- 
mal discourse or a spontaneous narration 
are characterized by more extensive con- 
tours and sandhi forms in certain instances 
where junctures occur in the formal style.’ 
Needless to say, a potential utterance may 
be spoken according to circumstances 
either in the formal style or in the informal 
style (which is somewhat faster than the 
former); occasionally, both styles are found 
mixed in longer utterances. 

Isolated words cited in this paper'‘are to 
be understood as bounded by pauses; 
Arapaho examples spanning more than one 
contour are written with spaces marking 
junctures. All distributional statements 
made below are in reference to the contour 
as the matrix. 

1.2. The consonant phonemes of Arapaho 
comprise five stops (including one affricate), 
four spirants, one nasal,‘ and w and y. 
Employing five articulatory zones—labial, 
apical, frontal, dorsal, and faucal—one 
may tabulate the consonants as follows: 


be ster? 
Os x h 
n 


Ww y 


Their main allophones are listed below. 


3 Thus, to cite at least one example, the very 
deliberately phrased (and hence formal in style) 
sequence néhé? hinén nonoohdéwoot néhi? hfsein 
this man sees this woman corresponds in the infor- 
mal style tonéhé?inén nonoohéwoot ndihd?isein; 
the loss of h illustrated above occurs regularly in 
instances where the cluster -?h- would otherwise 
be the outcome of the fusion of two contours. 

4 A second nasal, m, recorded exclusively in the 
loanword (or onomatopoetic form) mt moo 
clearly is to be excluded from the regular repertory 
of consonant phonemes. 
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The phoneme b* is a bilabial stop, voiced 
initially, intervocalically, and following 
another consonant; in the final position it is 
voiceless (occasionally unreleased). A cor- 
responding voiced spirant [6] is rarely heard 
in free variation with [b] between vowels. 

t is a voiceless dental stop, aspirated 
finally, and with markedly prolonged clos- 
ure in intervocalic position after a short 
vowel associated with a high-pitch proso- 
deme. 

k is a voiceless velar stop articulated ac- 
cording to the following vowel between the 
prevelar and mediovelar points; finally and 
as the first member cf a cluster it has an 
aspirated, occasionally u-colored, allophone 
[kc¥>}. 

The glottal stop ? in the final position has 
an aspirated allophone which in emphatic 
speech is colored by the quality of the pre- 
ceding vowel, thus producing an echolike 
effect. 

The phoneme ¢ is treated herein as a unit 
rather than a cluster; among the reasons 
for doing so is the total absence of initial 
consonant clusters in my material. é is a 
voiceless prepalatal affricate, slightly as- 
pirated in final position and also as the 
first member of the cluster -éé-. 

6 has a voiceless interdental spirant allo- 
phone in all positions. 

s is a voiceless alveolar groove spirant; 
in final position and before the high front 
vowel it is frequently heard slightly pala- 
talized; intervocalically after a short high- 
pitched vowel it is somewhat lengthened. 

x is a voiceless velar spirant articulated 
according to the contiguous vowel be- 
tween the prevelar and mediovelar points. 

h is a glottal spirant; the tongue and lip 
position for its articulation approaches that 


5 The reasons for the symbol b (rather than p 
which some would undoubtedly prefer in view of 
the choice of symbols for the remainder of the stop 
series) are practical: b is the only stop which is 
performed initially and intervocalically with 
voice, thus phonetically approximating in the 
majority of its occurrences the English b. 
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of the following vowel; between vowels, a 
voiced or murmured allophone frequently 
is heard.® 

The nasal n is a dental continuant, voiced 
nonfinally; the final allophone is voiceless 
or partially devoiced; intervocalically after 
a short high-pitched vowel n is somewhat 
lengthened. 

The bilabial w and mediopalatal y each 
have two main allophones: a voiceless one 
in the final position and a voiced one else- 
where; the voiceless allophone of w is also 
heard in clusters before another consonant. 

All these phonemes occur initially, inter- 
vocalically, and finally; examples may be 
found in section 1.6 under the following 
numbers: 

b—initially: 8, 25, 26, 34, 42, 510, etc. 

intervocalically: 7, 28, 70, 72, 436, etc. 
finally: 68, 510, nééséb my daughter- 
in-law, biidib food, etc. 

t—initially: 18, 96, 115, 141, 156, ete. 

intervocalically: 14, 19, 69, 472, 498, 

ete. 

finally: 36, 62, 402, 409, 444, ete. 
k—initially: 9, 46, 148, 183, 497, ete. 

intervocalically: 44, 45, 419, 446, 463, 

etc. 

finally: 9, 452, 511, hékok soup, ete. 
?—jnitially: ?66 yes (woman speaking), 

266 yes (old w. sp.)—the only ex- 

amples in my material 

intervocalically: 8, 10, 14, 437, 510, 

etc. 

finally: 1, 3, 67, 72, 77, 159, ete. 
é—initially: 16, 27, 32, 39, 85, etc. 

intervocalically: 2, 21, 73, 452, 496, 

ete. 

finally: 45, 57, 426, 467, 509, etc. 
é—initially: 50, 309, 426, 439, 494, ete. 

intervocalically: 20, 22, 402, 479, 

501, etc. 


6 Both x and h participate as first members in 
numerous clusters. In certain clusters of this type 
the allophone of h phonetically approaches that 
of x. Since a considerable portion of my field notes 
is not backed up by wire recordings, I may occa- 
sionally be guilty of confusing the two phonemes. 
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finally: 53, 418, 435, 437, 473, etc. 
s—initially: 57, 63, 102, 176, 177, etc. 

intervocalically: 2, 26, 403, 460, 490, 

ete. 

finally: 7, 302, 404, 411, 442, 460, etc. 


x—initially: 161, 187, xoxondéu right 
away, etc. 
intervocalically: 22, 72, 157, 468, 491, 
etc. 


finally: 5, 88, 189, 414, 436, 471, etc. 
h—initially: 1, 7, 18, 20, 21, ete. 


intervocalically: 9, 10, 23, 25, 509, 
etc. 

finally: 52, ete. 

n—initially: 2, 10, 72, 77, 109, etc. 

intervocalically: 1, 14, 21, 24, 401, 
ete. 

finally: 20, 305, 429, 463, 485, 506, 
etc. 


w—initially: 3, 4, 5, 19, 22, 30, ete. 
intervocalically: 36, 67, 99, 178, 497, 
ete. 
finally: wow now, hiwédéketiiw his cow, 
ete. 

y—initially: 126, 304, 305, 324, 325, ete. 

intervocalically: 19, 32, 84, 126, 465, 
etc. 
finally: 301, 406, etc. 

Several minimally contrastive sets are 
offered below in conclusion of this section: 
bétee (human) heart, kétee zs it your heart?, 
hétee your heart, nétee my heart; xood 
skunk, hood porcupine; tis nighthawk, his 
(human) liver; héto? your nape, ndéto? my 
nape, wéto? (human) nape; béé (human) 
navel, bés wood, bén pus; néb fish, néé 
water, né? goose, né?@ my navel; néto? my 
nape, ndwo? fish. Note also nfitoni hear 
me (said to one person) as against nfiton{? 
hear me! (said to more than one person). 

Clusters will be discussed in section 1.5.1. 

1.3. There are four vowel phonemes in 
Arapaho: 

i u 
e Oo 


These vowels occur singly and in both iden- 
tical and nonidentical clusters. They are 
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found only medially and finally, thus con- 
trasting with consonants which are found 
also initially. 

The vowels are voiced and oral,’ and 
their phonetic record shows some condi- 
tioned and some free variation within the 
ranges of tongue positions indicated below. 
i is high nonback unrounded; e is mid-low 
front unrounded, generally heard as low 
after b; u is high nonfront unrounded; o is 
mid-low nonfront slightly rounded, gener- 
ally heard as low after b and w. 

Minimally contrastive pairs for i : e, 
e : 0, and o : u are hitii his mouth and 
hétii your mouth, hé@ dog and hdé arrow, 
and nih?66@00 spider and nih?éd@ou spiders 
respectively. 

1.4. Every vowel phoneme in Arapaho 
is associated with one of two prosodemes; 
these are high level pitch and low level 
pitch. In the phonemic transcription here- 
inafter employed the former is marked by 
an acute accent and the latter is unmarked.® 
Apart from the difference in relative pitch, 


7 I consider it pertinent to make explicit men- 
tion of orality in view of Kroeber’s remark (Ara- 
paho Dialects, UCPAAE 12.79, 1916) that the 
Arapaho vowels ‘‘. . . evince fairly regular cor- 
respondences with those of other [Algonquian] dia- 
lects, though the cause of their most marked 
peculiarity, the frequent nasalization of 4 and a, is 
not clear to the writer.’? Michelson remarks (Pho- 
netic Shifts in Algonquian Languages, IJAL 
8.133, 1935) that ‘‘nasal vowels are purely rhetori- 
cal save aftera nasal consonant.”’ Hilger (Arapaho 
Child Life and Its Cultural Background, BAE-B 
148, p. 95) quotes Michelson as having told her in 
1936 that scarcely any nasalities occur in Arapaho. 
My phonetic record is quite free of nasalized 
vowels except in a few cases where a vowel is im- 
mediately followed by n. Since there is no reason 
to doubt Kroeber’s ear in this matter, we might 
well be dealing here with the loss of a stylistic 
feature during the last fifty years or so. Some of 
Kroeber’s final nasalized vowels, however, may 
be accounted for in my analysis by the sequences 
VOWEL + n (whose contour-final allophone is 
voiceless). 

8 There may be occasional errors in the marking 
of pitch in instances where I draw on those of my 
1949 field notes which are not supported by wire 
recordings. 
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the prosodeme of high pitch is further dif- 
ferentiated from that of low pitch by being 
correlated with greater loudness. 

Each of the two contrastive levels of pitch 
is actualized in several variations. The 
exact extent to which these variations are 
free and to which they are positional is yet 
to be determined. Consequently, the two 
generalized statements which follow allow 
further refinement. 

(a) Lower variants of either register, or 
both, are regularly heard in contour-final 
position. In phrases consisting of two or 
more contours the phrase-final variants are 
extra low, i.e., they are characterized by 
frequencies of glottal vibration which are 
relatively somewhat lower than those of 
variants of the contour-final position. 

(b) Longer sequences of either register 
in positions other than those mentioned 
under (a) have frequently been observed 
with lower variants occurring within the 
sequence. 

Lastly, it should be observed that occa- 
sionally a given morpheme—besides having 
automatic alternant shapes as to pitch— 
may freely vary as to pitch from speaker to 
speaker or even with one speaker at different 
times. 

A phonetic transcription of an Arapaho 
phrase consisting of three contours is given 
below, with the observable pitch variations 
marked 6 through 4 for high and 3 through 1 
for low: [ni*h?a-** 642-2 h¥-8-6?}3x2a3-3wfe- 
ni? hfSs-&-?? ni-3-86j-3-3 h#thaa'?] White 
Man was walking down the river; phonemi- 
cally, thisis written as nih?6d600 héé?ix?00- 
winiihisee nii¢iihéhe?. 

1.5.1. Consonant clusters in Arapaho are 
noninitial and consist of two members. 
Some are found medially within morphemes, 
others arise across morpheme boundaries, 
and still others result when short contours 
are consolidated into longer contours of less 
formal delivery. The following are examples 
of medial clusters: 

-bk-: ééébkééhut he ts running by, etc.; 
-tb-: hdétbiiéihnoo I am going to eat, etc.; 
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-tt-: 489, etc.; -tk-: hdéétko?ixowoo J am 
going to cut something, etc.; -ts-: 429, etc.; 
-tn-: yéin héétnifhinoo J am going to count 
to ‘four,’ etc.; -éé-: 155, etc.; -ké-: 206, etc.; 
-k6-: 511, etc.; -ks-: 169, etc.; -kh-: 446, etc.; 
-?t-: 309, etc. ;-?é-: 421, ?k-: nihi?kdééhu run! 
etc.; 

-?s-: 175, etc.; -?n-: 93, etc.; -Ok-: 28, 
etc.; -sté-: 87, 125, 487, etc.; -sk-: 47, 123, 
etc.; -sd-: 461, 505, 507, etc.; -ss-: 410, 495, 
etc.; -sn-: 112, etc.; -xt-: 4388, etc.; -xé-: 
149, 207, etc.; -xk-: 75, 76, 408, 422, 427, 
etc.; -x?-: 3, 105, 109, 115, box?606 thunder, 
etc.; -x0-: 407, etc.; -xh-: 88, etc.; -xn-: 
wondxno? skins, etc.; -xw-: 187, etc.; 
-hb-: hehbéteetoxt#i? wéddketii ten cows, 
etc.; -h?-: 9, 15, 29, 38, 52, 165, hih?d66 
yes, etc.; -hé-: heh@ié?toxtidi? wddketii 
nine cows, etc.; -hn-: hehnifsootoxtéi? 
wodketii seven cows, etc.; -hw-: 46, etc.; 
-hy-: hehydd@oni#i? wédéketii five cows, 
etc.; -nt-: 426, 484, etc.; -né-: 205, etc.; 
-n@-: 4, 478, etc.; -ns-: 80, 174, etc.; -nn-: 
92, 202, etc.; -wk-: 508, etc. 

Additional medial clusters may be found 
in the following utterances (periods and 
spaces in or following the Arapaho text 
mark pauses and junctures respectively): 
hé#Geneidi?dkteesbiishiftédéne?. The dog is 
sitting under a table (informal style).— 
héétenees#i?dkut. Oi?okiutdédéne?. The dog is 
sitting on a chair (inf. style)—héénenéi? 
oohddto? 6i?okiité?. The dog is looking at a 
chair (inf.  style)—néhé?inén héé?ix- 
teestdxu?6 hi?00? hohdétin. This man put 
his leg on a tree to sharpen it.—héé?ixse? 
isinen nthi?eeto tdéxu?dho? hi?ood. It 
[the tree] was lying where he was sharpening 
his leg.—héé?ihyiisténo?00 tdénkooxééit. 
He jumped toward one ([buffalo|.—héé?- 
ixxookbisei?{-noo?o0o. His leg went through.— 
hoowtiini neihowbéi hee#éihdk. “No, I 
don’t give it away,” he said to him.—héé? 
ihndosééséi?00 héé?ixéiiteenfhee. He walked 
away without touching it—koohddtéiibiidth- 
bee heefoohédk nih?éd@0u. “Do you care to 
eat, friend?” he asked White Man.—nih?- 
6680u ne?niihnffniskéhéehkéni? _hinffsoo- 
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ninoo. That is why white people switch their 
children.—té6theenéihoo hee#éihék. ‘Where 
are you going?” she asked.—heihowéiiteino? 
hinéno? neyefh?e?. “Men don’t come into 
my tepee.”—héé?ix?iibéétoxbifé. He wanted 
to eat.—beexddfiih? hee?ixée?eniihenbixou? 
oo. After a while he came out of the water — 
béénhéhé? héé?ihniiwoho?tin béésibino. He 
took a few plums with him.—héé?ix66ux6- 
hu?uu nihi?wéxuusddéno. He boiled the bear 
babies.—héé?ihnonoébii ?inee higebéh?e?. 
She soon found it near by—té?iyoondéh?o? 
héé?ix?oondékooétékx6no?. The children ran 
scared to their homes.—neihowtondédun 
nuhi?ééniisou? heehéxk wox. “J don’t use 
this kind [of wood],” said the bear.—héé?- 
ixtiini? wo?ownihikdééhund?. They could 
not run any longer —hehnéétikotiino? noh- 
heenésinééno? nih?66@00 heehéxk. “We are 
very tired and hungry,” said White Man.— 
héé?ihyiideénéfhiiné? héétoxnédkéhunf{é nih?- 
66000. They sent it [the mouse] over to where 
White Man slept. 

Consonant clusters of final position are 
few. The following have been attested: 

-xt: 17, ete.; -xk:...heehéxk nih?6d6@00 
... said the white man, etc.; -h?: beexdd66iih? 
a little later, etc. 

1.5.2. Vowel clusters are of two main 
types, those consisting of like vowels and 
those consisting of unlike vowels. 

The clusters of the first type are dyadic 
and triadic. Since each vowel in Arapaho 
is associated with one of two prosodemes, a 
number of different arrangements are pos- 
sible. 

Two contiguous like vowels with like 
pitch constitute a long vowel, phonetically 
characterized by a single impulse of stress. 
Examples of contrastive pairs based solely 
upon the difference in quantity are hisi? 
tick : hiisi? day, hé? dirt : hé6? fie!, and 
héu blanket : hétdi crow. As against their 
short counterparts, the long high vowels 
are closer and tenser. 

In the case of two contiguous like vowels 
with unlike pitch, the first vowel in the se- 
quence VV is more sonorous and acts as the 
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peak of the syllable; in the sequence VV, 
the two vowels are peaks of two separate 
syllables marked by a y-like or h-like transi- 
tion in the case of i, and an h-like transition 
in the case of the other three vowels. There 
follow examples of vowel clusters consisting 
of like vowels: 

fi: hinfiwého? his grandmother, 104, etc.; 
if: héénif ants, etc.; fifi: hiif [hf*iif*] snow, 
etc. 

ée: 15, etc.; eeé: heeé yes (man sp.), 
etc.; éee: ho?éeet clay, etc.; éeé: 133, etc. 

é6o: 19, 32, etc.; 06: 35, etc.; 606: hdéod 
[hheo®es?Sd,a4] bed, etc.; 006: 142, 161, etc.; 
doo: 405, etc. 

uti: seenfwui lizards, etc.; Gui: wiui 
copulate!, etc. 

Clusters of unlike vowels consist of either 
two or three members, but do not involve 
more than two different phonemes. First, 
clusters of two unlike vowels are listed (and 
the different possibilities of pitch distribu- 
tion considered): 

fo: nif?ehio bird (obv.), etc.; 16: 309a, etc.; 
ef: nefh?e my son, 79, etc.; 61: 4, etc.; ei: 27, 
etc.; eo: 502, etc.; di: hdf here!, etc.; 66: 100, 
etc.; 6U: hohét thank you!, 22, etc.; ou: 
w6’otn cat (voc.), 49, etc.; du: 111, etc.; 
ou: 38, 123, etc.; uo: woxodé6u?u0 young 
bull (obv.), etc.; 16: nookuwtié white buffalo 
(obv.), etc. 

Examples of some vowel clusters consist- 
ing of three members follow here: 

dee: 66, etc.; 660: 407, etc.; di: 51, etc.; 
éuu: 98, etc.; ott: 140, etc.; tio: éé¢inohtitio 
chicken hawk (obv.), etc. 

1.6. The forms listed below give an ac- 
count of a few selected semantic areas of 
the Arapaho vocabulary insofar as they 
have been covered by my inquiries in the 
field. A more extensive contribution to the 
Arapaho lexicon will be published sepa- 
rately. 

The Arapaho forms within each para- 
graph follow simple English equivalents 
arranged alphabetically, with the exception 
of numerals, which are listed consecutively. 
Colons mark cross references; thus, blue- 
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jay : bluebird should be read ‘for the native 
term meaning bluejay see bluebird.’ 
Anm™MaALs: ant 1 hééni?; antelope 2 nisiée; 
badger 3 wox?606?; bat 4 woséinée?inéthii; 
bear 5 w6x (see also black bear, polar bear); 
bear cub 6 wéxuusoo; beaver 7 hébes; bed- 
bug 8 beitei; bee 9 kohéh?ok; bird 10 
nii?éhii; bird dog 11 nii?éhiinés; birdie 12 
nif?ehfhi?; bitch 13 hdéxehiseinéé; black bear 
14 wo?otéénox; blackbird 15 nih?éeno?; 
bluebird 16 éenééteenii?éhii; bluejay : blue- 
bird; blue racer 17 niixédseht; bobcat 18 
to?iidii ?éibeexddkee; buckskin (horse) 19 
wédtotédoyo?; buffalo (collectively; specifi- 
cally as herd of buffalo) 20 hiiéeinoon (see 
also red buffalo, white buffalo); buffalo bull 
21 henéééee, b. b. (less than two years old) 
22 woxo0060?u; buffalo calf 23 nihoondi?u; 
buffalo cow (less than two years old) 24 né- 
nooni, b. c. (very young) 25 biihihi?; bug 
26 bifsee; bulldog 27 &é671?einé#; bumblebee 
28 héébe@kohéh?ok; butterfly 29 nih? ootéi- 
bee; calf 30 woo?, c. (of a cow) 31 wookéétiisoo; 
camel 32 &66?0té0yo?; canary 33 nihddénii?- 
ehihi?; cardinal (bird) 34 bé?ii?éhii; cat 
35 w6?ohd (see also kitten); centipede 36 
hdédéwuhoo?otéét; chickadee 37 hito?ootee- 
hihi?; chicken 38 nih?6d@ounii?éhii (see 
also cock, hen); chicken hawk 39 &éééindédhuu; 
chrysalis 40 bifseenii#éddéteeyoo; cock 41 
hinenifnii?éhii; colt 42 bifyo#éu?u; copper- 
head 43 niibe?éé?eit sfisiiyéi; cougar 44 
bexdédékee; cow 45 wédkeé (see also milker, 
red cow); coyote 46 koo?oh(o)wthu?; crab 
47 nfiskoséfhii; crane 48 hité900; cricket 
49 biihotit; crocodile 50 beefi?otéoyo?; crow 
51 héwu; deer 52 bih?ih (see also white- 
tailed deer); dog 53 hé@ (see also bird dog, 
police dog, prairie dog, sheep dog); donkey 
54 té{éibih?ihé66x; draft horse 55 hitoohdéi- 
noox; dragonfly 56 Gi?owoyéthii; duck 57 
siisiit; duckling 58 sfisiiéiisoo, 59 sfisiki?- 
uusoo; eagle 60 heebééii?éhii, nii?éhii (10), 
e. (with white, black-tipped feathers) 61 
hinookdéonit; elephant 62 honddkowtitbeet, 
63 séé?eteet; elk 64 hi(i)wéxuu; ermine 65 
hiseihonéhe?; falcon : chicken hawk; firefly 
66 noh?éeeseihihi?; fish 67 nédwo?, 68 néb; 
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flea 69 betéi; fly 70 nétibee; fox 71 néuhéhe? 
(see also red fox); frog 72 nédxobe?; gelding 
(horse) 73 neetéés; giraffe 74 heenisono? 
woéxuuhé6x; goat 75 &6?oneewéxko?onee- 
note?, 76 biixoxkdé?oneendte? (see also 
mountain goat); goose 77 né?; gosling 78 
né?iisoo; grasshopper 79 nih?ooéethii; green 
snake 80 éenééteensiisifyéi; grizzly 81 nondd- 
kunéseet; grouse 82 hdéhe?iniicénee; hare 
83 wéteteenddéku; hawk 84 hééyei, h. (‘small, 
brown, with pointed wings’) 85 Giicifhii 
(see also red-tailed hawk); hen 86 hiséinii?- 
¢hii; honeybee 87 niisistootiikohéh?ok; horse 
88 woéxhoox, 89 wéxuuhddx, h. (with black- 
tipped ears) 90 wédteteet, h. (light gray) 
91 nonddékoxéti?eit, h. (dark gray) 92 w66é?- 
oteennddékox6éteit (see also buckskin [horse], 
draft horse, gelding, light horse, mare, pack 
horse, red horse, saddle horse); horsefly 93 
nifge?ndédtibee; hound 94 ddtyi?einéé; hum- 
mingbird 95 bé?iéedeinfi?ehihi?; insect 

bug; jaguar : mountain lion; kildeer 96 
ti?iihii; kingfisher 97 nfinebeh?éeét; kitten 
98 wo?duusoo; leech 99 w6dé?oowoobiibee; 
light horse 100 nonddkoxdééhit; lion 101 
henéééeiné#; lizard 102 seeniwoo; locust 
103 hiisoxéh?eihff; louse : flea; maggot 104 
hi?fisoo; magpie 105 woo?tix?ei; mare 106 
héxehisei; meadow lark 107 éooxtéenéthii; 
milker (cow) 108 nifi@ouyoo; mink 109 
no?éix?i; mockingbird 110 nddkuée?inee- 
hihi?; mole 111 nduéiitdédéeihii; monkey 
112 bfisnih?66000; moose 113 hinéni, 114 
séé?iinideet; mosquito 115 t6x?ttibeihii; 
moth 116 hdhookéhe?; mountain goat 117 
hého?éniinéte?; mountain lion : cougar; 
mouse 118 hooktii, 119 hooktiihuhu? (see 
also white mouse); mule 120 bih?ihoox; 
muskrat 121 hiixédxohtihu?; nzghthawk 122 
cis; nightingale 123 séskout; opossum 124 
hetdxooninéfhii; ostrich 125 beesténee; otter 
126 yéiyi; owl 127 béé@ei; pack horse 128 
bifnodéeenddéx, 129 hiniinoxuunddx; pack 


rat 130 bééxookuu; palomino 131 nonookti- 
sooninéét; panther : cougar; parrot 132 nééne- 
tiinii?é¢hii; pelican 133 héénebeh?éeét ; pheas- 
ant 134 nih?éd0oucénee, 135 nééyookoodéit; 
pig 136 nih?66@o0uw6x; pigeon 137 bfiteih if; 
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pike 138 biiseenédwo?; polar bear 139 nédkox; 
police dog 140 Ootitiyeteenéé; pony 141 
téitoox; porcupine 142a hood, 142b héd; 
prairie dog (large species) 143 éo0086ni?, p. d. 
(small species) 144 héni?; puma : cougar; 
quadruped 145 éese?éhii; quazl 146 éénee; rab- 
bit 147 né6ku; raccoon 148 koketéénooninéfhii; 
rat : pack rat; rattlesnake 149 hifnoxééinee- 
yddnit (see also timber rattlesnake); raven : 
crow; red buffalo 150 b6é?ondéddéke; red cow 
151 bo?édkeé; red fox 152 beexduu; red 
horse 153 b6é?oonéét; red-tailed hawk 154 
nihoonodoyééhii; robin 155 hetéésee; saddle 
horse 156 tééxokuunddéx, 157 tééxokuut; 
sage hen : quail; salamander 158 kdédéhoyeit; 
scorpion : centipede; sheep 159 hdte? (see 
also wool-bearing sheep); sheep dog 160 
héteinéé; skunk 161a xoo06, 161b x66; snazl 162 
w066?oowo0biibeihii; snake 163 sfisifyé{ (see 
also green snake, water snake); sparrow 164 
heéésii?ehihi?, nif?ehihi? (12); spider 165 
nih?660@00; squirrel 166 né?ouh?i; stallion 
167 néhéo; swallow 168 bifteixoxéhuu; swan 
169 nooksfisiié; tapeworm : bug; tarantula : 
monkey; tick 170 hisi?; tiger : cougar; timber 
rattlesnake 171 neeyéiciihiinoxtéineeyddnit; 
turkey : quail; turtle 172 be?énoo; vulture 
173 hétesdhuu; wasp : bee; water moccasin 
174 w6?oteensiisifyéi; water snake 175 
néti?sfisiiyéi; water spaniel 176 séé?eteenés, 
177 sé?etéihii; weasel : ermine; white bear : 
polar bear; white buffalo 178 nooktiwuu; 
white mouse 179 ndéddkookuu; white-tailed 
deer 180 hé@cwooninéihii; wolf 181 hddéxei; 
woodchuck 182 beexdni?; woodpecker (‘small, 
red-crowned, white and green around neck’) 
183 kookddéxee, w. (‘bigger, gray, red under 
wings—“‘red-bellied” ’) 184 beetéibetee; wool- 
bearing sheep 185 &6?oneendte?; worm 186 
beexdétibifsee; zebra 187 xoxédéyixwéxuuhd6x. 
Cotors: black 201 woo?dteeyé6?; blue : 
green; brown 202 w66?oteennihooyé6?; gray 
203 neniite?ee?; green 204 Geenééteeyoo?, 
dark g. 205 w66?oteenéenééteeyoo?, light 
g. 206 nonddkéenééteeyoo?; pink 207 benix- 
éeyé6?, 208 nonooktibe?ee?; red 209 béé?- 
ee?; violet 210 héétehibe?ee?; white 211 
n6no00é66?; yellow 212 nifhooydéé6?. 
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NuMERALS: one 301a éééséy, 301b éeeséy; 
two 302 nfis(o); three 303a nééso, 303b néésd 
303c¢ néésd6; four 304 yéin; five 305a y6d06n 
305b yoo#én; siz 306 niito; seven 307 niiso; 
eight 308 nééso(otox); nine 309a 616?, 309b 
610? tox, 309c bio? tdx; ten 310 béteetox; eleven 
311 (béteetox) éeeséini?; twelve 312 (bétee- 
tox) nffisiini?; thirteen 313 (béteetox) néé- 
siini?; fourteen 314 (b.) yéiniini?; fifteen 
315 (b.) yoo@éniini?; sixteen 316 (b.) nff- 
tootédxuuni?; seventeen 317 (b.) niisootéxu- 
uni?; eighteen 318 (b.) néésootéxuuni?; 
nineteen 319 (b.) Gio?téxuuni?; twenty 320 
niis6é?; twenty-one 321 niisdé? Geeséini?; 
twenty-two 322 niisé6é? nfisiini?; thirty 323a 
néésoo?, 323b néesdé?; forty 324 yéiyddé?; 
fifty 325 yéd00yoo?; sixty 326 niitootdsoo?; 
seventy 327 nifsootésoo?; eighty 328 néésoo- 
tésoo?; ninety 329 Oi0?tdsoo0?; one hundred 
330 béteetdsoo?; one hundred and one 331 
béteetésoo? ceeséini?; one hundred and ten 
332 béteetdsoo? cebéteetox; one hundred 
and eleven 333 béteetédsoo? tebéteetox éee- 
séini?; one hundred and twenty 334 béteetd- 
soo? éebiniisoo?; one hundred and twenty-one 
335 béteetédsoo? tebiniisoo? Géeeséini?; one 
hundred and thirty 336 béteetdédsoo? éebi- 
neesoo?; two hundred 337 niis béteetdsoo?; 
one thousand 338 béteetox béteetdsoo?. 

Bopy parts (both human and animal), 
including secretions and excretions: ankle 
401 wond?; anus 402 bésit, 403 besdho; 
arm 404 bénes (see also upper arm); back 
(above waist) 405 wokdoo0; backbone 406 
wototédoy; back of hand 407 wok66ix0éé000 ; 
beard (on chin) 408 biixoxko?énoo; beak : 
nose; belly 409 wondt; big toe 410 bééssé?; 
bladder 411 hinis; blood 412 bé?; body 
(human) 413 hinenfteeyéi; bone 414 hix; 
brain 415 betééé; breast 416 bé#en; buttock 
417 hiseiéii; calf (of leg) 418 %i?f6; canine 
(tooth) 419 héétddkuid; cheek 420 beté?i?66; 
chest 421 béé?%éso?; chin 422 wotdéxko?; 
claw : nail; clitoris 423 ténohoo; clot (of 


® The majority of forms cited in this paragraph 
are dependent nouns, i.e., those which occur only 
in possessed form; they are listed here associated 
with the indefinite personal possessor prefix. 
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blood) 424 hindét; collarbone 425 beihdoo; 
crown (of head) 426 doontééé; dimple (in 
chin) 427 héto?éxko?énoo; ear 428 wono- 
téno?; elbow 429 bétson; eye 430 besfiisé?; 
eyebrow 431 benfiiisio?; fat 432 niinén; 
feather 433 bifyi; feces (human) 434 béé, 
f. (animal) 435 biihid; flesh (scraped from 
hide) 436 @Oebéx; foot 437 w6?o008, 438 
se?ixtoo; forefinger 439 Oifhoho; forehead 
440 &6?01?00; gall 441 hinffhit; glans 
(penis) 442 b6é?0s; hair (on head) 443 
béfde?éé; hand 444 béééét, 445 3671066000 
(see also back of hand, palm [of hand)); 
head 446 hook(u)hii?ee, béife?éé (443); 
heart 447 bétee; heel 448 betiit; hide 449 
hinotéyeit, 450 wénotdyeit, h. (of buffale) 
451 héééen; hip 452 wécée?6k; hoof 453 
bi?ox, w6?ox (471); horn 454 hinffnis; 
incisor 455 béitid; index finger : forefinger; 
intestine 456 hid66x; joint 457 éenfiise?; 
kidney 458 betiidid; knee 459 ée?éitei; 
leg : foot; lip 460 béses; little finger 461 
hetés#éé900; liver 462 his; lung 463a hifkén, 
463b hifkon; mane 464 hisoonin; marrow 
465 seyddét; meat 466 hoséino?; milk 467 
bedénet; molar 468 bééxddkii0; mouth 469 
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bétii; mustache 470 bifsetinoo; nail 471 
w6’ox; nape 472 woéto?; navel 473 bés; 
neck 474 bésonon; nipple : breast; nose 475 
bé?is; nostril 476 béteenfi; palate 477 wo- 
ndéuo?; palm (of hand) 478 heté?éindéés00; 
penis 479 hod6dé, 480 beid66; pimple 481 
6671?00; pubic hair (man’s) 482 biisiyoo, 
p. h. (woman’s) 483 biisohoo; pupil 484 
hinéntehe?; pus 485 bén; quill 486 hoonino?; 
region between the breasts 487 histédo; rib 
488 hiitoo; saliva 489 wottdéd6et; scrotum 
490 késoo; shin 491 wéxos; shoulder 492 
bétée?éénoo; skin 493 wondx; skull 494 
Ofifkoné?, hédkuhi?ee (446); small toe 495 
hetéssé?; stomach 496 wéée?ét; sweat 497 
kétiwo?oot; tail 498 betihii, ¢t. (of bird) 
499 hino»k660; temple 500 hinfiité?; testicle 
501 beféés; thigh 502 hiteobéé; thighbone 
503 ndtiteeyé6; throat 504 béitédo; thumb 
505 béés#ééf00; tongue 506 béiddén; tooth : 
incisor (see also canine, molar); tusk 

canine; upper arm 507 béésbeneeydd; uvula 
508 hétoowkiitoot; vagina 509 hehéé; 


vein 510 bé?ib; white (part of eyeball) 511 
nddkéeité6ok; whorl (of hair on top of head) 
512 neydooxét; wing 513 hidé?; wrist : ankle. 
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0. Preliminary summary 

1. Perturbation caused by morphemes with 
single tones 

2. Perturbation caused by morphemes with 
tone clusters 

3. Perturbation caused by position in the 
grammatical unit 

4. Zero syllables with positive tone 

5. Range of allomorphic tonal differentia- 
tion 

6. Determination of basic allologs and basic 
allomorphs 

7. Phonemic considerations 


0. Soyaltepec Mazatec' has an extra- 
ordinarily complex system of tone sandhi. 
We list here a few of the striking charac- 
teristics, lest they get lost in the detail to 
follow: 

(1) Morphemes with tone clusters? have 
progressive influence only; morphemes with 
single tones have regressive perturbing 
influence only (see 1 and note exception). 

(2) When morphemes with single tones 
perturb the tone of another morpheme, 


1 Data for this paper were based on research in 
the spring of 1954 when on loan from the Summer 
Institute of Linguistics to the Instituto Nacional 
Indigenista of Mexico. The informant was Alberto 
Ruiz Clara, formerly of San Miguel Soyaltepec, 
Oaxaca, more recently of Chichicasap: “‘axaca. 
He was moved to the latter location as paré of the 
mass evacuation of 11,000 Mazatec In jiens from 
the part of the Papaloapan basin which ‘2 being 
flooded by the Rio Tonto at the closing of the new 
Miguel Alemén dam. 

2 In this paper when two or more tones occur on 
the same syllable, I have chosen to use the term 
‘tone cluster’ or ‘syllable tone-sequence’. ‘Word 
tone-sequence’ is used of tones occurring on con- 
tiguous syllables within a grammatical word. 
A word tone-sequence may be comprised of non- 
contiguous single tones, or of single tones plus 
noncontiguous tone clusters, or of noncontiguous 
tone clusters. 


they are not themselves perturbed; but 
when morphemes comprised of a syllable 
containing a tone cluster perturb the tone 
of another morpheme (see 2.2), they them- 
selves are reciprocally affected in their 
tonal content (except when causing the 
perturbation of a morpheme of allolog- 
class X and some of the word tone-sequences 
with 2 4). 

(3) The phonemic height of a single-tone 
morpheme radically affects its perturbing 
characteristic: (a) Regressive perturbation 
which is caused by morphemes with tone 
1 affects, exclusively, those morphemes 
which are within that same grammatical 
word (see 1.2);? whereas progressive per- 
turbation which is caused by morphemes 
with tone 1 affects, exclusively, those mor- 
phemes which are in a following word (see 
1.3). (The morphemes thus affected are 
members of allolog-class X and _ allologs 
with word tone-sequence 2 4.) (b) A mor- 
pheme with tone 2 has no perturbing influ- 
ence whatever and, but for a small residue, 
allomorphs with tone 2 occur exclusively as 


3A grammatical word is made up of those 
morphemes which occur between a word space and 
a following hyphen, or between two word spaces if 
they are not interrupted by hyphen. A ‘word’ is 
made up of those morphemes occurring between 
word spaces. A word may be constituted of a gram- 
matical word; otherwise the word is comprised of a 
grammatical word plus one or more enclitics. Such 
an extended word we call a ‘phonological word’ and 
it is comprised phonologically of a single stress 
group. 

A grammatical word fills a unitary place in the 
syntax, and as such is moveable within the syn- 
tactic system, in contrast to the rigidity of order 
of its parts. A phonological word is also moveable 
as a unit within the syntax, but the enclitic is not 
as closely united grammatically or phonologically 
to the other components of the phonological word 
as the components of a grammatical word are 
united to each other. 








e 
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the result of perturbations. (c) Morphemes 
with tones 3 or 4 cause regressive perturba- 
tion exclusively, and that perturbation is 
only of morphemes within the same gram- 
matical word (see 1.1). 

(4) The analyst must take account of 
crisscrossing combinations: (a) of the par- 
ticular tone of the morpheme which causes 
the perturbation, and (b) of the specific 
place of occurrence in some larger gram- 
matical and/or phonological unit. 

(5) The rules of this intricate sandhi 
system are astonishingly regular except for 
a small list of exceptions. Equally surpris- 
ing is the fact that most of these exceptions 
occur in relationship to one class of allo- 
logs‘ which repeatedly act in an aberrant 
fashion,® either causing perturbation in a 
special way, or being perturbed outside 


4 T have used the term ‘allolog’ to indicate one 
variant of a ‘‘grammatical word.” 

5 The reader might like to have a list of these 
irregularities available at this point: 

(a) The only environment in which single tones 
cause progressive perturbation is when preceding 
allolog-class X or when preceding allologs with 
word tone-sequence 2 4 (see 1.3 for the illustrations 
of the perturbation, and footnote 12 for explana- 
tion of space and hyphen between tone numbers). 
Furthermore the only morphemes with single 
tones to cause progressive perturbation are either 
members of allolog-class X, or members of a word 
tone-sequence 4 1. 

(b) Morphemes with tone clusters are reci- 
procally perturbed except when causing the 
perturbation of allolog-class X and of some al- 
lologs with word tone-sequence 2 4 (see 2.1); 

(c) Perturbation of noncontiguous syllables 
is limited to syllables within allolog-class X (see 
1.3). 

(d) Basie allomorphs with tones 3 or 4 are al- 
ways perturbed when following tone clusters 3-2, 
4-2, or 2-1, exvept (i) when a member of allolog- 
class X, (ii) a member of a larger allolog which has 
as one constituent a derived allolog of allolog- 
class X, (iii) a member of an allolog with word 
tone-sequence 4 1 (see 2.2.2.2). 

(e) The only allomorph which may cause a 
sequence of allomorphs to be perturbed is the 
final allomorph in an allolog of allolog-class X. 
This final allomorph of allolog-class X may cayse 
a sequence of preceding allomorphs to be perturbed 
within that allolog (see 1.2). 
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the regular pattern. We have called this 
group of forms “allolog-class X”’, and it is 
comprised of those basic allologs which end 
with tone 1, except that allologs with the 
word tone sequence 4 1 are not members of 
that class. Undoubtedly allolog-class X 
will have some significance in historical 
reconstruction which is not yet apparent. 

(5) The tone sandhi of Soyaltepec Maza- 
tec comprises an elaborate system, whereas 
the tone sandhi which occurs in the related 
Huautla Mazatec® is limited to the mor- 
phemes which contiguously precede a few 
specific morphemes (see page 124 in Tone 
Languages). Although the two dialects are 
similar in that both have grammatical 
elements’ differentiated by tone only, mor- 
phemes in Huautla Mazatec are, for the 
most part, comprised of one allomorph 
only, whereas in Soyaltepec Mazatec, due 
to tone sandhi, a high percentage of the 
morphemes are each comprised of three or 
four allomorphs thus differentiated by tone 
only.2 It is interesting to notice the dif- 
gerence in the tone systems of two dialects? 


6 For Mazatec, dialect of Huautla de Jiménez, 
see Kenneth L. Pike, Tone Languages, 95-165 
(Ann Arbor, 1948). 

7In Soyaltepec Mazatec: ¢i’ni*-4 you eat, 
Gi‘nit you will eat; chwa3-na! he gives me, chwa*-4- 
na*? J give him; é?a*natteit you deceive, 6?a‘na‘téei4 
you will deceive. The same words in the dialect of 
Huautla: ¢hitnai*® you eat, chitnai* you will eat; 
choa!-na* he gives me, choa’-le* I give him; 
6?a2natéait you deceive, G?atnatéait you will deceive. 
Also, ti!vhi*ka*ko!ya3-le* he is in the process of 
going to teach him, ti?vhi*ka*ko**ya?-le?-3 I am in 
the process of going to teach you. 

8 J have speculated on the possibility that the 
very heavy tone sandhi system which destroys the 
tonal contrast of many phrase pairs is the explana- 
tion of the fact that persons in Soyaltepec area do 
not carry on whistle-talk even though they are 
acquainted with the fact that whistle-talk is 
current in Huautla. See George M. Cowan, Maza- 
teco Whistle Speech, Lg. 24.280-6 (1948). 

9 For a comparison of two dialects, both with 
systems of tone sandhi (instead of one of them 
with elaborate tone sandhi and one with practically 
no tone sandhi), see Cornelia Mak, A Comparison 
of Two Mixtec Tonemic Systems, IJAL 19.85-100 
(1953). 
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which, according to the lexico-statistical 
analysis done by Sarah Gudschinsky,! have 
been separate dialects probably less than 
1,000 years. 


1. Only morphemes with single tones 
cause regressive perturbation and, except 
that tone 1 may cause progressive perturba- 
tion of allolog-class X, and of allologs with 
word tone-sequence 2 4, single tones cause 
perturbation within the grammatical word 
only. 

1.1. Within a grammatical word, mor- 
phemes with tone 4 have a regressive in- 
fluence which affects morphemes with 
tone 3 or tone 1; whereas morphemes with 
tone 3 affect morphemes with tone 1 only. 

When preceding a morpheme with tone 
4, a basic allomorph with tone 3 is replaced 
by an allomorph with tone 2. Note the fol- 
lowing examples:! Sa??e* his tiger (Sa? 
tiger, -?e* his); ni‘se??nat my bird (ni‘se® 
bird, -?nat my); ca*nka*ho* he drives [an 
animal] (ca*nka® he runs, -ho* with); na'- 
hiiu’ni‘fiut napkin or tablecloth (na*hiiu* 
cloth, ni‘iiu‘ tortilla). 

A basic allomorph of tone 1 (except in 
the word tone-sequence 11 and 41, see 
2.2.2.2) is replaced by an allomorph of tone 
2, when preceding a morpheme of tone 4 
within a grammatical word: é?a??e* his 
father-in-law (é?a! father-in-law, -?e* his); 
hwuei*ho* he goes with (hwuei! he goes, -ho* 
with); fiu’me??nat my bumblebee (fiu*me! 
bumblebee, -?na* my). 

In a word tone-sequence 41, an allo- 


10 Sarah Gudschinsky, Lexico-statistical Skew- 
ing from Dialect Borrowing, IJAL 21.138-149 
(1955). 

11 Soyaltepec Mazatec has four phonemic tones, 
namely: tone 1, 2, 3, and 4. Tone 1 has the highest 
pitch, and tone 4 the lowest. The segmental 
phonemes of Soyaltepec Mazatec I have tenta- 
tively considered to be as follows: Stops and 
affricates p, t, c, 6, ¢, k, ?; fricatives s, 8, h; nasals 
m, n, fi; lateral 1; flap r; trill f; semi-vowels w, y; 
oral vowels i, e, a, 0, u; nasal vowels j, e, 4, 9, U. 

I am indebted to Sarah Gudschinsky for nu- 
merous vocabulary items, and I profited by dis- 
cussions with her of the phonemic problems. 
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morph of tone 1 remains unchanged, even 
when preceding a morpheme of tone 4: 
na‘é?a!?na! my mother-in-law (na‘é?a! mother- 
in-law, -?na‘ my). 

In a word tone-sequence 1 1, a basic allo- 
morph of tone 1 is replaced by an allomorph 
of tone 3 when preceding a morpheme of 
tone 4: ya'sky*?na* my small stool (ya'sky! 
small stool, -?na*t my). 

When the tone cluster 2-4 appears on an 
allomorph,” the tone cluster is replaced by 
an allomorph with tone 2 when preceding 
a morpheme with tone 4 within the same 
grammatical word: Gi*tu??nat my cat (éi*tu?-* 
cat, -?na* my); ra*Sa??e* his orange (ra®Sa?-* 
orange, -°e* his). 

A basic allomorph with tone 1 is replaced 
by an allomorph with tone 2, when pre- 
ceding a morpheme with tone 3 within the 
same grammatical word: cu*ya’ he explains 
(cu! he says, -ya*® inside); na*hmi’sa® yeast 
(na*hmi! thing, sa’ sour); hwa*fia*hweya? he 
sleeps in [something] (hwa'iia*hwe! he sleeps, 
-ya’ inside). 

Allomorphs are accordingly replaced as 
follows within the grammatical word: 
*34+4>24,*14+4>24,*14+3 > 2 3, 
*114+4>134, *24+4 > 2 4. Notice, 
however, that morphemes with tone 4 or 
tone 3 do not cause perturbation beyond the 
grammatical word of which they are a part: 
Ska‘nta%tha‘ the son-in-law is talking; ¢?a} 
tha! the father-in-law is talking; é?a! khwei® 
the father-in-law is going; thi'khye! ti‘ he 
is eating fish; ki®sa’ku*-re?-* ki‘Sy* he found 
charcoal; ni’skwa?-*-hnit we make [it] into 
powder. 


12 When two numbers representing the ab- 
stracted tones of an allomorph or allolog are 
separated by a hyphen (for example 2-4), it indi- 
cates that the two tones occur on the same syl- 
lable and actualize as a glide from one tone to the 
other. When, however, the two tones occur on 
separate syllables, they are indicated in the 
formulas by a space (for example, 2 4). 

13 In the following tone formulas, basic allo- 
morphs and/or basic allologs which have been 
united to make up a larger allolog are separated 
by a plus (+) sign. 
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1.2. Morphemes with tone 1 cause re- 
gressive perturbation within the grammatical 
word of which they are a part. 

Allomorphs with tone clusters 2-1, 3-2, 
and tone 2 are replaced by allomorphs with 
tone 1 when preceding a morpheme with 
tone 1: Si’ne'chu! cracklings (Si*ne* lard, 
chu! toasted); ni*su'hi' not a dipper (ni*su*? a 
dipper, -hi' negative); ya*tyuhi! not a wooden 
beam (ya*tyu? a wooden beam, -hi! negative). 

A morpheme with tone 1 causes not only 
the contiguous allomorph with tone clusters 
2-1, 3-2, or tone 2 to be replaced by allo- 
morphs with tone 1, but it causes a sequence 
of such allomorphs to be thus replaced: 
yatta!?q! forty-five, (ya*%a> forty,’?o' five); 
thi'ci'Sa"hi! he is not working (thi?-'ci?—Sa?-i 
he is working, -hi' negative); ntyu'hwua'ti! 
kerosene (ntyu?“hwua*~ water, ti! it burns). 

Due to the fact that allomorphs with tone 
1 cause allomorphs with tone clusters 2-1, 
3-2, and with tone 2 to be replaced by allo- 
morphs with tone 1, certain allomorphs 
which have contrasting tones in some en- 
vironments are homophonous when preced- 
ing a morpheme with tone 1: thi'te! he is 
dancing, versus thi?'te?“ he is piling |some- 
thing] up. But, thi'tethi' he ts not dancing, 
and thi'te'hi! he is not piling [something] up. 
Also, ¢?a! father-in-law, versus ¢?a?- cargo. 
But ¢?athi! not a father-in-law, and &?a'hi! 
not cargo. Also, the** itch, versus the? 
rubbish. But the'hi! does not itch, and the'hi! 
not rubbish. 

An allomorph with the tone cluster 4-2 
is replaced by the allomorph with the tone 
cluster 4-1, when immediately preceding a 
morpheme with tone 1: née*hi! not cooked 
corn (née** cooked corn, -hi' negative). 

Allomorphs are accordingly replaced as 
follows within the grammatical word: 
*21+1>11,%2+1>11,424+1> 
1-1, 24 214A > 1.1.1, 424 1> 
4-1 1. 

1.3. Basic allomorphs with tone 1, and 
those with tone cluster 3-1, also cause a 
progressive perturbation, but they influence 
only the following words; they cause no 
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perturbation within the grammatical word 
of which they are a part. Basic allomorphs 
with tone cluster 2-1, in addition to the 
perturbation which will be described in 2, 
cause the same type of progressive perturba- 
tion as do those with tone 1. 

A word-final basic allolog with tone 1, 
or with tone clusters 2-1, or 3-1, influences 
progressively a contiguous allolog ending 
with tone 1, and causes it to be replaced by 
an allolog ending with the tone cluster 1-2 
(unless that allolog ends with a word tone- 
sequence 41 which is never perturbed): 
ho! thi'cu' he is saying ‘two’ (ho! two, 
thi'cu! he is saying); khi*nti? ki*te!-? the 
baby danced (khi'nti?—! baby, ki*te! he danced) ; 
nta*! thi'khye' he is eating well. (nta*—! 
well, thikhye! he is eating): ho! é?a!? two 
fathers-in-law (ho! two, &?a! father-in-law). 

That a morpheme with tone 1 influences 
a morpheme in a following grammatical 
word, but does not influence a morpheme 
within the same grammatical word, is 
demonstrated by the following examples: 
In the first, there is one grammatical word 
only and the final morpheme still retains 
its basic allomorph (hma! black). The second 
example is comprised of two grammatical 
words, and in it the morpheme with a word- 
final tone 1 (na*‘hmi! a thing) has caused the 
basic allomorph (hma! black) in the second 
word to be replaced by the allomorph 
hma!~ black: na’hmithma! a specific black 
object, na*hmi! hma!? a something black. 

A word-final basic allomorph with tone 
1, or with the tone clusters 3-1 and 2-1, 
influences progressively a derived allo- 
morph with tone 2 and causes it to be re- 
placed by another derived allomorph with 
tone 3, if that derived allomorph is part of 
a word tone-sequence 24 and if its basic 
allomorph has tone 1 or tone cluster 3-2: 
nta*-! &?a%?nat my father-in-law is good 
(é?a2?nat my father-in-law, &?a! father-in- 
law, -?na‘* my); éhe?-! &?a?nat my father-in- 
law is needed; te*ho! tuthiiat twelve chili 
seeds (tu*hiiat chili seed, tu*? fruit or seed, 
hfia‘ chili). See 2.2.2 for the replacement— 
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in a word tone-sequence 2 4—of those basic 
allomorphs which have tone 3. 

Spanish loan words whose basic allologs 
have a word tone-sequence 2 4 are replaced 
by a derived allolog with a word tone- 
sequence 34 when following a word-final 
basic allomorph with tone 1, or tone clusters 
3-1 or 2-1: re’su* Lorenzo, hwa*hwe! re’su‘ 
Lorenzo sleeps. 

Allomorphs are accordingly replaced as 
follows“ between grammatical words: 
*1W1>1W1-2,*1W11>1W1 1-2, 
*1W31>1W831-2, *3-1W1> 3-1W 
1-2, *2-1W1 > 2-1 W 1-2; perturbation 
of word tone-sequence 2 4 whose first allo- 
morph is basically tone 1 or tone cluster 
3-2: *1W24>1W 34, *2-1W24 > 2-1 
W 34, *3-1W 24 > 3-1 W 34. 


2. We now come to the illustration of the 
manner in which morphemes with tone clus- 
ters exert their influence progressively only. 
Morphemes with tone clusters (in contrast 
to those with single tones) cause perturba- 
tion not only of morphemes within the gram- 
matical word, but also of morphemes which 
are a part of the following word. And, mor- 
phemes with tone clusters, except when 
perturbing a morpheme of allolog-class X 
or some of the words with the word tone- 
sequence 24, are themselves reciprocally 
affected as they cause perturbation. 

2.1. A morpheme with tone cluster 3-1 
acts like a basic allomorph with tone 1, and 
a morpheme with tone clusters 2-1 does also 
when word final before a grammatical word 
ending in tone 1, that is, when word final 
before allolog-class X. See 1.3 for illustra- 
tions. 

2.2.1. A morpheme whose basic allo- 
morph has tone cluster 3-2, or 4-2 causes a 
following monosyllabic allolog with tone 3 
to be replaced by an allolog with tone 2. 
A morpheme whose basic allomorph has 
tone cluster 2-1 causes a following mono- 
syllabic allolog with tone 3 to be replaced by 


14 In the following tone formulas, allologs are 
separated by W, which indicates word space. 
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allolog with tone 1, and causes a word-final 
allomorph with tone 3 to be replaced by an 
allomorph with tone 2. Both monosyllabic 
allologs and word-final allomorphs with 
tone 4 are replaced by allomorphs with tone 
cluster 2-4 when preceded by morphemes 
whose basic allomorphs are tone clusters 
3-2, 2-1, or 4-2. 

Specifically, a morpheme whose basic 
allomorph has the tone cluster 3-2 causes 
a following monosyllabic allolog with tone 
3 to be replaced by an allolog with tone 2. 
In such an environment, the basic allo- 
morph with the tone cluster 3-2 is itself 
replaced by an allomorph with tone 3: nku® 
cha? one hand (nku*? one, cha’ hand); 
ce*he’ ho? the soldier is visible (ce*he*-* it is 
visible, ho* soldier). 

A morpheme whose basic allomorph has 
tone cluster 2-1 causes a following word-final 
allomorph with tone 3 to be replaced by an 
allomorph with tone 2, and a following mono- 
syllabic allolog with tone 3 to be replaced 
by an allolog with tone 1. That is, if the fol- 
lowing allomorph is part of the same gram- 
matical word as the morpheme causing the 
perturbation, the allomorph is replaced by 
one with tone 2; if the following allomorph 
is a separate word, it is replaced by an allo- 
morph with tone 1. In either of those en- 
vironments, the morpheme whose basic allo- 
morph has the tone cluster 2-1 is itself 
replaced by an allomorph with tone 3: ci’se? 
he thickens (ci?!- he makes, se® thick); 
masta’ ce! Guavas grow (ma%éa?-! it grows, 
ce® guava). 

A morpheme whose basic allomorph has 
the tone cluster 3-2 or 2-1 usually causes a 
following word-final allomorph or a mono- 
syllabic allolog with tone 4 to be replaced 
by an allomorph! with tone cluster 2-4. 


15 In my data there are several morphemes in 
an arbitrary subclass which do not follow this 
pattern. Namely, ya*hne‘ palm tree (ya? tree, 
hne* palm). Also, tu*hfiat chili seed, tu*na‘éut 
squash seed (tu? seed, hfia‘ chili, na‘éu‘ squash). 
The morpheme ki*-2- he went is replaced by an 
allomorph with tone 2 in at least two examples: 
kithot he went with, ki?the zt flew. The morpheme 
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In such an environment, the basic allomorph 
with the tone cluster 3-2 or 2-1 is itself re- 
placed by an allomorph with tone 3: nta*- 
Sky? tears (nta?—!- liquid, Sky* eyes); tki’- 
hni?-* our exc. medicine (tki®-? medicine, 
-hni‘ our exc.); the® éu?-* animals are needed 
(the?! zt ts needed, éu* animal); te’nku® 
ti?‘ eleven fish (te’nku® eleven, ti‘ fish). 

A basic allomorph with tone cluster 4-2 
causes the same type of progressive per- 
turbation as does a basic allomorph with 
tone cluster 3-2, but the basic allomorph 
with tone cluster 4-2 is itself replaced by an 
allomorph with tone 4: é?ei‘ ce? buy guavas! 
(é?ei** take! ce® guavas); ¢hy*hni? our exc. 
women (thyt? woman, -hnit our exc.); 
é?ei* chu?! buy onions! (é? eit? take! chu! 
onions). 

Allomorphs are accordingly replaced as 
follows within the grammatical word: 
*2-1+ 3 > 32, *3-2 + 4 > 3 2-4, *2-1 + 
4 > 3 2-4, *4-2 + 4 > 4 2-4; allologs are 
replaced as follows: *8-2W3 > 3 W 2, 
*2-1W3 > 3W1, 42W3 > 4W2, 
*3-2 W 4 > 3 W 2-4, *2-1 W 4 > 3 W 2-4, 
*4-2W4> 4 W 2-4. 

2.2.2.1. When a morpheme whose basic 
allomorph has a tone cluster 2-1 causes a 
word-medial allomorph to be perturbed, 
that word-medial allomorph is replaced by 
an allomorph with tone 2; when, however, a 
word-initial eallomorph is perturbed, the 
word-initial allomorph is replaced by an 
allomorph with tone 1. That is, whenever 
a basic allomorph with tone cluster 2-1 
causes an allomorph within the grammatical 
word to be perturbed, the latter allomorph 
is replaced by an allomorph with tone 2; 
whenever a basic allomorph with tone cluster 
2-1 causes a word-initial allomorph of the 
following word to be perturbed, the latter 
allomorph is replaced by an allomorph with 





-?na* my and the morpheme -?e4 his are replaced 
by allomorphs with tone 2 whenever they follow 
basic allomorphs with tone cluster 2-1, 3-2, or 
4-2: ci§ni??na? my uncle (ci#nit-? uncle) ; ku2~'tu3?e? 
his toad (ku*“!tu*"! toad) ; thy*?na* my wife (chu? 
woman). 
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tone 1. Both word-medial allomorphs, and 
word-initial allomorphs are replaced by 
allomorphs with tone 2, when perturbed by 
morphemes whose basic allomorphs have 
tone cluster 3-2 or 4-2. 

Specifically, except when a part of a non- 
perturbable word  tone-sequence (see 
2.2.2.2), a word-medial morpheme whose 
basic allomorph has tone 3 or 4 is replaced 
by an allomorph with tone 2 when pre- 
ceded by a morpheme whose basic allo- 
morph has the tone cluster 3-2 or 2-1. The 
morpheme which caused the perturbation 
and whose basic allomorph has tone cluster 
2-1 or 3-2 is itself replaced by an allomorph 
with tone 3: ca®ki’Syt a black caterpillar 
(ca? caterpillar, ki*Su* charcoal); tu*?a?si** 
candy (tu*? fruit or seed, ?a°Si?-? sweet). 

Similarly a word-initial morpheme whose 
basic allomorph has tone 3 or tone 4 is re- 
placed by an allomorph with tone 2 when 
the last allomorph of the preceding word has 
a basic tone cluster 3-2 or 4-2, and is re- 
placed by an allomorph with tone 1 when 
the last allomorph of the preceding word 
has a basic tone cluster 2-1. If the morpheme 
which caused the perturbation had a basic 
allomorph with tone cluster 2-1 or 3-2, it 
itself is replaced by an allomorph with tone 
3. If the morpheme which caused the per- 
turbation had a basic allomorph with tone 
cluster 4-2, it itself is replaced by an allo- 
morph with tone 4: hj’ ni’se*® eight rats 
(his eight, ni®’se® rat); née* c?a?ce® she 
bought cooked corn (née*? cooked corn, 
c?asce® she bought); thi? ni!?ya® there is a 
house (thi?! is present, ni®?ya? house); 
mawéa® Su'tit tomatoes grow (ma%éa?— tt 
grows, Su‘tit tomatoes); é?ei* éa?ki buy 


firewood! (é? eit take! éa®ki?— firewood). 


A morpheme whose basic allomorph has 
tone cluster 2-1 causes perturbation of a 
word-initial basic allomorph with tone 3 
even when, in the word tone-sequence 2 4, 
its derived allomorph has tone 2: thya??na‘ 
my arm (thya® arm, -?na* my). That allo- 
morph, when following a basic allomorph 
with tone cluster 2-1, is replaced by an al- 
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lomorph with tone 1 in the same way that 
other basic allomorphs with tone 3 are re- 
placed: nti* thya!?nat my arm is dirty 
(nti? dirty). Those allologs with word tone- 
sequence 24 and whose word-initial mor- 
pheme has a basic allomorph with tone 3 
retain the derived allomorph with tone 2 
when following basic allomorphs with tone 
cluster 3-2 or 4-2, but the tone clusters are 
replaced by allomorphs with tone 3 and 
tone 4 respectively:!® Sinku® thya??na* my 
other arm (Si*nku* the other). 

A word with the tone-sequence 4 2 4 is 
not comprised of basic allomorphs, in that 
the word-final morpheme with tone 4 has 
caused a basic allomorph with tone 3 to be 
replaced by an allomorph with tone 2 (see 
1.1): kha‘nta??na‘ my daughter-in-law (kha‘- 
nta* daughter-in-law). However, when fol- 
lowing a morpheme whose basic allomorph 
has tone cluster 2-1, the word-initial basic 
allomorph is replaced by a derived one with 
tone 1, and the word-medial morpheme re- 
gains its basic allomorph with tone 3: 
?we? thi? kha!nta3?na* my daughter-in-law 
pays (?we? thi?! he pays). Similar per- 
turbation occurs following basic allomorphs 
with tone clusters 3-2 and 4-2, except that 
the first allomorph is replaced by an allo- 
morph with tone 2, instead of one with 
tone 1: thi?'se* kha’nta*?na* my daughter- 
in-law is singing (thi?'se*~* he is singing). 

If, when causing a following allomorph 
to be perturbed, the allomorph with tone 
cluster 2-1 is a part of a word tone-sequence 
4 2-1, then it itself is replaced by an allo- 
morph with tone 4: ti‘hi* tha!ce* a new bowl 
(tithi? bowl, thatcet new). 

2.2.2.2. The fact that certain word tone- 
sequences may be nonperturbable makes for 
increased complications. This does not 
change any of the patterns which we have 
already discussed, but rather leads to 
problems where other patterns might have 
developed. Because of the nonperturbability 


16 See 1.3 for description of allologs with a word 
tone-sequence of 2 4, but whose word-initial basic 
allomorph does not have tone 3. 


of some word tone-sequences no formulae 
of changes was given at the end of 2.2.2.1, 
in as much as for that particular section, 
the rules are so detailed that they do not 
lend themselves to brief summary. 

Nonperturbability of some word tone- 
sequences gives rise to conflicting pressures, 
for basic allomorphs with tones 1, 3, or 4 
are all perturbable in some environments; 
those same basic allomorphs, as well as 
basic allomorphs with tone clusters 3-1, 
4-2, 3-2, 2-1, all cause perturbation in some 
environments. 

The morphemes which usually cause per- 
turbation fail to do so only when the allo- 
morph to be replaced is part of a nonper- 
turbable word tone-sequence: 

(1) Allomorphs with tone | are never 
perturbed when in the word tone-sequence 
41, 

(2) Allomorphs with tone 3 or 4 are never 
perturbed” when in the word tone-sequences 
31, 41, 32, 323, 322-1, 3 23-2, 3 2-4, 
4 2-4, 

(3) Some allomorphs in the word tone- 
sequence 3 2 4 are perturbable and some are 
not: 

(a) If the allomorph with tone 3, in the 
word tone-sequence 324, has a_ basic 
allomorph with tone cluster 3-2 or 2-1, 
then that word tone-sequence is nonper- 


17 In one example a basic allolog with the word 
tone-sequence 8 1 has been replaced by an allolog 
which is completely nonpredictable. Namely, 
éu‘?a2nit a red parrot (éut animal, ?a’ni! red). 
According to the perturbation rules, we would have 
expected this word to be *éu‘?ani!. Compare this 
example with na‘éha‘?a‘ni! a mamey fruit (na*¢hat 
banana, ?a%ni! red). It is interesting to notice that 
our informant reacted to this as an exception in 
the following manner, “If we pronounced this 
right it would be *éu‘?a‘ni!, but nobody says it 
that way.’’ Or when I forgot about the fact that 
the word was an exception and pronounced it 
with *éu!?asni!, he would say, ‘‘That’s right, but 
if you want to talk the way we do, you will say, 
éu‘?a2nit.”” When we made mistakes at other 
points in the sandhi system, however, he con- 
sistently reacted quite differently—with no 
thought of apology he stated flatly that our pro- 
nunciation was wrong. 
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turbable. For example, in the word ?e*fiu’ma* 
an Indian language perturbation has al- 
ready taken place. The tone formula for 
the perturbation is *2-1 + 44 > 324 
(?e word, fiutma* poor), see 2.2.2.1. 
Notice that the derived allomorph ?e*- 
is not perturbed even when it follows a 
basic allomorph with tone cluster 2-1: 
wasku2-! ?e%fiu’mat he teaches an Indian 
language. 

(b) In words similar to ya*?wa??na*t my 
wooden meat hook, two types of perturbation 
have already taken place within the gram- 
matical word, and produced a derived tone- 
sequence which is nonperturbable. The 
tone formula for the first perturbation is 
*2-1 + 4 > 3 2-4 (see 2.2.1) as in ya®? wa?“ 
wooden meat hook (ya? wood, ?wa* crooked). 
The tone formula for the second perturba- 
tion is *3 2-4 + 4 > 324 (see 1.1) as in 
ya®?wa??na‘t my wooden meat hook (ya? wa?-4 
wooden meat hook, -?na* my). Notice that 
the derived allomorph ya*- is not perturbed 
even when it follows a basic allomorph with 
tone 2-1: éhe? ya?wa??nat my wooden 
meat hook is needed. 

(c) If, however, the word tone-sequence 
3 2 4 is made up of morphemes whose basic 
allomorphs have tones *8 + 3 + 4 (see 
1.1), then the word tone-sequence is per- 
turbable. For example the word na*hiiu??na‘4 
my cloth can be perturbed because the word- 
initial morpheme has a basic allomorph 
with tone 3 (na*- nominalizer, -hiiu® cloth, 
-?na* my). When following a morpheme 
whose basic allomorph has tone cluster 2-1, 
the basic allomorph na*- is replaced by na!-, 
and the derived allomorph -hfiu? is replaced 
by the basic allomorph -hfiu*: chwa’ na/- 
hfiu’?na* he gives my cloth (chwa? he 
gives, na®hiiu??na‘* my cloth). 

(d) If the second morpheme of those 
words with a word tone-sequence 3 2 4 
has a basic allomorph with tone 1 (the 
tone formula, *3 1 + 4 > 324 as in 1.1), 
then that word is also nonperturbable. For 
example, ?i*ne*ho‘ she washed with [another 
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person] (?i’ne! she washed, -ho* with). Such 
words are not perturbed even when follow- 
ing a basic allomorph with tone cluster 2-1: 
nathy?! ?i*ne*ho* she washed thread with 
[another person]. 

(e) Other words with 3 2 4 tone-sequence 
which are nonperturbable are Spanish loan 
words, have only one allolog: ka'sti?ya‘ 
Spanish. 

2.2.3. In addition to the perturbations 
noted above, an enclitic allomorph may be 
replaced when it is perturbed by the final 
morpheme of the grammatical word which 
it follows. 

For the most part the perturbation that 
occurs between the final morpheme of a 
grammatical word and an enclitic is the 
same as that which occurs between the 
morphemes of two grammatical words. 
The type of perturbation noted under 
2.2.1 occurs between a grammatical word 
and the following enclitic: ci?—'che*-na? 
she cleans for me (ci? - she makes, che** 
clean, -na® it to me); ma*ne’-na! she washes 
for me (ma*ne*—! she washes, -na? it to me). 

Also in 2.2.1 is described the replacement 
of a basic allomorph with tone 4 by a de- 
rived allomorph with tone cluster 2-4 when 
following a morpheme whose basic allo- 
morph has tone cluster 3-2, 2-1, or 4-2. 
An example of the same type of perturba- 
tion occurring between a grammatical 
word and the following enclitic is: thj*-re?-* 
he has (thj?-! is present, -re* it to him). 
However, not all enclitic allomorphs with 
tone 4 are replaced by tone cluster 2-4 in 
those environments. Those enclitic allo- 
morphs with tone 4 whose segmental pho- 
nemes consist of a vowel or of h plus vowel 
are replaced by an allomorph with tone 2: 
sa*-a? this moon (sa? moon, -a‘ this); ku’ni?- 
i this monkey (ku*ni®? monkey, -i* this); 
wa‘ku*-hi? you, emphasis, teach (wa*ku?-!- 
to teach -hi‘ you sg.). Those enclitic allo- 
morphs with tone 4 whose segmental pho- 
nemes contain a consonant other than h are 
replaced by an allomorph with tone cluster 
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2-4: éu‘cj*-ra?-4 zt ts probably glass (éu‘cj?- 
glass, -ra* probably); wa*®ku®-hni?~* we exc. 
teach (wa*ku?—'- to teach, -hni‘ we exc.). 

There is an additional type of perturba- 
tion which occurs between a grammatical 
word and enclitic. Morphemes whose basic 
allomorphs have tone 1 and which occur 
word final in a grammatical word cause an 
enclitic allomorph with tone cluster 3-2 to 
be replaced by an allomorph with tone 
cluster 2-1: ni‘khye'!-ni?“! you feed me (ni'- 
khye!- to feed, -ni®* you for me). 

Morphemes whose basic allomorphs have 
tone cluster 2-1 and which occur final in a 
grammatical word, cause a following en- 
clitic allomorph with tone cluster 3-2 to be 
replaced by an allomorph with tone cluster 
2-1. In such an environment the morpheme 
whose basic allomorph has tone cluster 2-1 
is itself replaced by an allomorph with 
tone 3: chwa*-fia? he gives us (chwa?! 
he gives, -fia** it to us). Perturbation occurs 
between enclitics in sequence: ca*we!-ra‘ni?- 
re’-* he is probably crazy (ca*we! crazy, 
-ra‘ probably, -ni** is, -re* it to him). 


18 Since collecting the data in the spring of 1954 
no informant has been available. If or when 
another informant is available I would like to 
ascertain the following: 

(1) What kind of sandhi occurs between two 
enclitics in sequence—is it the same as the sandhi 
which occurs between two grammatical words, 
the same as occurs between two phonological 
words, or is it different from both? 

(2) What type of perturbation is caused by a 
derived enclitic allomorph with tone cluster 2-1 
(its basic allomorph has tone cluster 3-2)—does it 
cause perturbation like a basic allomorph with 
tone cluster 2-1, or does it cause perturbation like 
a basic allomorph with tone cluster 3-2? 

(3) Does the nonperturbing influence of a 
morpheme with tone 1 extend beyond word 
borders, that is, is the first word perturbable in a 
sequence of two words with tone 3 and tone 1 
respectively? 

(4) It has aiready been ascertained that a 
morpheme with tone 3 in a word tone-sequence 3 1 
is nonperturbable (see 2.2.2.2). Is the first mor- 
pheme with tone 3 in the word tone-sequence 3 3 1 
also perturbable? That is, does that irregularity 
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The perturbation which occurs between 
an enclitic and a following grammatical 
word, in some instances at least, is the same 
as that which occurs between two gram- 
matical words: wa*te*-ri® Su2hy! he cuts paper 
for you (wa'te® he cuts, -ri*? it to you, Su*hyt 
paper). 


3. Up to this point we have been dis- 
cussing the relationship of the tones of one 
allomorph to the tones of another in se- 
quence with it. Now however we come to a 
discussion of certain replacements of tonally 
different allomorphs which are caused ex- 
clusively by the relationship of the affected 
allomorph to its grammatical position. 
The replacement is made without reference 
to the specific tones in the immediate or 
remote environment: if the allomorph 
under consideration occurs phrase medially 
it is replaced, if it occurs phrase finally it is 
not replaced. 

An allomorph with nonclustered tone 2 
never occurs at the end of a word in phrase- 
medial position. At the end of a word, any 
allomorph with tone 2 is replaced by an 
allomorph with tone 1 when followed by 
another word. That is to say, a word-final 
allomorph with tone 2 is replaced by an 
allomorph with tone 1  phrase-medially: 
ci’ni??na! hwuei! my uncle goes; but, hwuei! 
ci*ni??na? goes, my uncle; si’nka’ c?a%ce? 
a shirt, he bought; but, c?a%ce*® sitnka? he 
bought a shirt. 

An allomorph with tone cluster 3-2 or 4-2 
is replaced by an allomorph with tone clus- 
ter 3-1 or 4-1 whenever it occurs phrase 
medially unless it causes the following allo- 
morph to be perturbed (see 2.2 for descrip- 
tion of perturbations caused by such tone 





of allolog-class X include words of three or more 
syllables, or only words of two syllables? 

(5) Is an allolog of class X perturbed the same 
way when preceding hyphen as when preceding 
word space? 

(6) What perturbations occur when three 
allologs of class X occur in sequence (for two 
allologs of class X in sequence, see 1.3)? 
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clusters): ka*-! cu! twenty, he says (ka 
twenty, cu! he says); ho* nte? six shoes 
(ho* six, nte? shoes); hi?! fhu*me! eight 
bumblebees (hj** eight, fiu’me' bumblebees). 
But the allomorphs with tone cluster 3-2 
or 4-2 which occur phrase finally keep their 
basic forms: ca*khye! ho? he ate six. 


4. A few morphemes have a zero syllable 
with positive tone. The zero syllable has no 
segmental phonemes, but tone only. This 
tone is actualized as part of a tone cluster on 
the last syllable of the preceding morpheme. 
If, however, the preceding morpheme has 
the same tone as that of the zero syllable, 
then that tone does not receive a separate 
actualization. 

Only a few morphemes have such a zero 
syllable, among them are: -‘ri® your, sg., 
and -‘ti?-! small. Examples of these in com- 
bination with other morphemes: cari 
your pocket (ca* pocket) ; to***ri* your money 
(to** money); ti* ‘ti? little boy (ti® boy); 
titi? Little fish (ti* fish). (In this last ex- 
ample, because fish has tone 4, the zero 
syllable is not actualized.) A clue for con- 
sidering that morphemes with zero syl- 
lables might be broken down disyllabic 
forms® is the fact that the morpheme 
-ti?-1 may actualize as ?i‘ti?- in isolation 
or in slow speech. 

When a zero syllable with positive tone 
follows a basic allomorph of tone cluster 
2-1, the basic allomorph with tone cluster 
2-1 is itself replaced by an allomorph with 
tone 3 (see 2.2), and the zero syllable is 
probably perturbed. When the morpheme 
-‘ri® follows a morpheme with basic 2-1, I 
have tentatively written the derived allo- 
morph as -ri?-*, as in Ska*ri?-* your trousers 
(Ska? trousers, -‘ri® your, sg.). The phone- 
mic data at this point, however, needs 

19Tone clusters of three tones, for example 
4-3-4, occur only across a morpheme border. 
Specifically, in Soyaltepec Mazatec, they occur as 
a result of fusion between two morphemes, one of 
which has an allomorph comprised of a zero syl- 


lable with positive tone: na‘*-‘ri? your mother 
(na*~* mother, -‘ri? your). 
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further checking, though it is clearly in 
contrast with the following: Ska*~“ri® your 
lizard (Ska* lizard), ku*ni*-* monkey, t?e*hni? 
leave it! 


5. Due to perturbation, most of the mor- 
phemes are comprised of three or four 
allomorphs; these are differentiated from 
one another by tone only. Since the range 
of changes cannot be readily abstracted 
from the preceding sections, we summarize 
here the allomorphs comprising the various 
classes of morphemes, even though doing 
so does not specifically advance the state- 
ment of the patterns of change as such. 
(There are other derived allomorphs which 
differ by nasalization, etc., but these will 
not be discussed in this paper.) 

A morpheme whose basic allomorph has 
tone 1 may have derived allomorphs with 
tone 2, tone 3, and tone cluster 1-2: é?a! 
father-in-law (basic allomorph); 6é?a??e4 
his father-in-law (-?e* his); ho! é?a3?e* two 
of their fathers-in-law (ho! two); ho! é?a!? 
two fathers-in-law). 

A morpheme whose basic allomorph has 
tone 2 may have a derived allomorph with 
tone 1: thya? there [standing] (basic allo- 
morph); thyathj! not there [standing] (-hi?! 
negative). 

A morpheme whose basic allomorph has 
tone 3 may have derived allomorphs with 
tone 2 and tone !: se’ thick (basic allomorph); 
ci’se? she thickens [something] (ci?—'- to make); 
ci’se'hi! she doesn’t thicken [something] 
(-hi! negative). 

A morpheme whose basic allomorph has 
tone 4 may have derived allomorphs with 
tone 2, tone 1, and with tone cluster 2-4: 
cha‘ hair (basic allomorph); nku* cha’sky4 
one eyelash (nku** one, Sky’ eye); thi’ 
chalsky! there are eyelashes (thi? 7s present) ; 
nku® cha?~* one hair (nku*~ one). 

A morpheme whose basic allomorph has 
tone cluster 2-1 may have derived allo- 
morphs with tone 1, tone 3, and tone 4: 
ya?! wood (basic allomorph); yathi! not 
wood (-hi' negative); ya*?wa?-* wooden meat 
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hook (?wa‘* crooked); na‘cethni?-* our exc. 
rabbit (from the basic allomorphs na‘ce?—! 
rabbit, and -hni! our, exc.). 

A morpheme whose basic allomorph has 
tone cluster 3-2 may have derived allo- 
morphs with tone 3, tone 1, and tone clus- 
ter 3-1: nku* one (basic allomorph); nku*® 
Sa? one tiger (Sa tiger); nkuhi! not one (-hi! 
negative); nku* na*hmi! one thing (na*hmi! 
thing). 

A morpheme whose basic allomorph has 
tone cluster 4-2 may have derived allo- 
morphs with tone 4, and tone cluster 4-1: 
chyt woman (basic allomorph): ¢hy‘hni?4 
our women (-hni‘ our exc.); éhy* hj! not a 
woman (-hj! negative). 


6. We have chosen to consider as basic 
those allologs or allomorphs which serve as 
the most convenient base for predicting the 
resultant forms. In this language, any allo- 
log observed in isolation is thereby known 
to be the basic form of that allolog. How- 
ever, neither all allomorphs, nor all allologs, 
occur in isolation, and the fact that an 
allomorph is basic must be known by some 
criteria other than its isolatability. The 
criteria for allomorphs are the following: 

(1) If the environment of the observed 
allomorph is such that none of the perturba- 
tion rules of 1, 2, and 3 could have caused a 
basic allomorph to be replaced by a derived 
allomorph with the tone as that of the ob- 
served allomorph, then the analyst can 
know that the observed allomorph must 
be the basic one. 

(2) If the environment of the observed 
allomorph is such that no basic allomorph 
of that tone ever occurs there, then the 
analyst knows that the form cannot itself be 
basic. 

(3) If, due to the perturbation rules de- 
scribed in 1, 2, and 3, it is seen that the 
observed allomorph cannot be basic, those 
same rules may indicate the basic allo- 
morph from which the observed allomorph 
was derived. At times, however, when the 
perturbation rules of 1, 2, and 3, are applied 


to one cited form at a time it cannot be 
determined which of several possible allo- 
morphs might be the basic one. When, 
however, the same morpheme can be ob- 
served in several environments, even though 
one of those environments does not include 
isolation, the basic allomorph can usually 
be determined. 

6.1. We now indicate, by looking at the 
cited forms, how to determine whether or 
not the allomorphs or allologs being observed 
at any one moment are the basic ones: 

(1) If an allolog is observed in isolation, 
the analyst can know that it is the basic 
form of that allolog: tityi?! run! 

(2) An allolog occurring phrase final after 
a word which ends in tone 3 or tone 4 is 
known to be the basic allolog: ki’cu!-re‘ 
néu’khwa??e! he told his aunt. 

(8) An allolog occurring in isolation and 
comprised of a single allomorph represents 
also the basic form of that allomorph; but 
an allolog comprised of two allomorphs in 
sequence is not necessarily comprised of 
the basic forms of those morphemes. For 
example: &?q*ya? cool is the basic allolog, 
but the basic allomorphs are ¢?q?—' cold, 
-ya’ inside. 

(4) The basic allomorph is also the one 
which occurs as the last syllable of a phrase- 
final grammatical word, unless that allo- 
morph has tone 2, or unless it has the tone 
cluster 2-4. If the phrase-final allomorph 
of a polysyllabic allolog has tone 2, then its 
basic allomorph has tone 3; if the phrase- 
final allomorph of the polysyllabic allolog 
of native origin has a tone cluster 2-4, 
then its basic allomorph has tone 4: ho!-ma? 
thya‘wa‘nte?" there are two sandals; ho! 
ci’k?ye? he kills two (ci? - to make, k?ye?® 
dead); me*he!-re* &a*kj*hni?-4 he wants our 
firewood (éa*kj?“! firewood, -hni' our exc.). 

(5) Within a basic allolog, allomorphs 
with tone clusters 2-1, 3-2, 4-3, 3-1 are 
known to be the basic allomorphs: fiu‘hma?— 
beans; kiice*? full; to** money; ti‘ntai* 
male at! 

(6) Within a basic allolog, an allomorph 
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with the tone cluster 4-1 is a member of 
the morpheme whose basic allomorph has 
the tone cluster 4-2: ¢hy*“hj! not a woman. 
An allomorph with the tone cluster 1-2 
is a member of a morpheme whose basic 
allomorph has tone 1: ho! thi'cu' he says 
two (ho! two, thi'cu! he says). 

(7) Within a basic allolog, an allomorph 
with the tone cluster 4-2 is the basic allo- 
morph unless followed by an allomorph with 
tone 4; in the latter environment the basic 
allomorph of the morpheme has the tone 
cluster 4-3: na‘®?e* his mother (na*-* mother, 
-?e4 his). 

(8) Within a basic allolog, an allomorph 
with tone 1 is usually basic. However, if the 
allomorph is part of a word tone-sequence 
1 1, then the basic form of the first allomorph 
with tone 1 is indeterminate but the basic 
allomorph must have one of the following 
three tonal elements. The basic allomorph 
must have either tone cluster 3-2, 2-1, or 
the allomorph with tone 1 may actually be 
the basic one: hwithwi! very slowly (hwi! 
slowly): tkithi! not medicine (tki* medicine, 
-hi! negative); thi'te! he is dancing (thi?-- 
continuative, te’ he dances). 

(9) Within a basic allolog, an allomorph 
with tone 2 is known to be the basic allo- 
morph only if it occurs in isolation in 
words of one syllable, that is, only if it is 
elsewhere seen as a basic allolog. Thus far 
my data contains only two basic allomorphs 
with tone 2: thya? there [standing]; sya? 
there [sitting]. Usually when an allomorph 
with tone 2 occurs medially in an allolog, 
the basic allomorvh of that morpheme is 
indeterminate. The basic allomorph may 
have either tone 1, tone 3, or tone 4: na’hmi?- 
?nat my thing (na’hmi! thing, -?na* my); 
ni*tha??na* my hat (ni*tha® hat, -?na* my); 
ca®ki’sy* a certain black caterpillar (ca?— 
caterpillar, ki*Sy* charcoal). 

(10) Within a basic allolog, an allo- 
morph with tone 3 is known to be the basic 
allomorph unless followed by an allomorph 
with tone 2. In that environment the basic 
allomorph of the first morpheme is inde- 
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terminate. It may have either tone cluster 
3-2 or 2-1, or the allomorph with tone 3 
may be the basic one: na*hmi’sg® yeast 
(na*hmi! thing, sa* sour); tu®?a’si? candy, 
(tu® fruit or seed, ?a%ki®* sweet); Sa*wa*se® 
townwork, $a?-! work, wa*se* common, half). 

(11) An allomorph with tone 4 is known 
to be the basic allomorph, except when it is 
a part of the word tone-sequence 4 2, or 
4 4 2. In the word tone-sequence 4 2, the 
basic allomorph of the first morpheme has 
the tone cluster 4-2: thy’? his wife (thy? 
woman, -?e* his). When an allomorph with 
tone 4 is part of the word tone-sequence 4 4 
2, the basic allomorph of the second syllable 
is indeterminate. It may have either the tone 
cluster 3-2, or the tone cluster 2-1: fiu‘hma!- 
°e his beans (fiuthma?— bean, -?e* his); 
éu‘ntut?e? his worm (éu‘ntut? worm, -?e! 
his). In the word tone-sequence 4 2 4, how- 
ever, both allomorphs with tone 4 are basic: 
kha‘nta??nat my daughter-in-law (kha‘nta? 
daughter-in-law, -?na* my). 

6.2. We now indicate how to determine 
whether or not the observed enclitic allo- 
morphs are also the basic ones: 

(1) Any enclitic allomorph occurring 
phrase finally following a grammatical 
word with tone 4 or with tone 3 is known to 
be the basic form of that allomorph: yu*-ret 
he is willing. 

(2) Enclitic allomorphs with tone 4, 
tone 3 or the tone cluster 3-2 are known to 
be the basic allomorphs of those respective 
morphemes: nta*“!-ra‘ it is probably good 
(nta*-! good, -ra* probably); ni‘nta‘-a‘ this 
fox (ni‘nta* fox, -a‘ this); he®-ma* zt is big 
(he® big, -ma® ? ); ?wa%ce*-ra*? I will buy 
[ct] for you (?wa%ce®- suppletive stem buy, 
-ra’ I to you); wa*te®-ri? he cuts for you 
(wa*te® he cuts, -ri>* zt to you). 

(3) Enclitic allomorphs with tone 2 are 
always known to be derived allomorphs. The 
basic allomorphs of those morphemes have 
tone 4 if the enclitic morpheme consists of 
a vowel, or of h plus vowel (see 2.2.3): 
ntutyat-o? that jail (ntutya?—! jail, -o1 that); 
wa‘ku®-hi? you teach (wa*ku*- to teach, 
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-hi‘ you). If the enclitic morpheme contains 
a consonant other than h, then its basic 
allomorph has tone 3: ci?“che’-na? she 
cleans for me (ci?che** she cleans, -na’ it to 
me). 

(4) Enclitic allomorphs with the tone 
cluster 2-4 are never the basic allomorphs; 
the basic allomorphs of those morphemes 
are known to have tone 4. They follow 
morphemes whose basic allologs end in the 
tone cluster 2-1, 3-2, or 4-2: chwa'-re? 
he gave it to him (chwa? he gives, -re* i 
to him); this contrasts with chwa*-re* he 
is happy (chwa® happy, -re* it to him), 
éu‘ntu‘-ra?-* probably a worm (éu‘ntu*?* 
worm, -ra*‘ probably). 

(5) An enclitic allomorph with tone 1 
is known to be the basic form, unless follow- 
ing a morpheme whose basic form has the 
tone cluster 2-1. In that environment the 
enclitic allomorph with tone 1 is known to 
be a derived allomorph, and the basic 
allomorph of that morpheme has tone 3: 
kwi?-ce! just this (kwi® this, -ce! emphasis); 
thi*-na! J have (thj?—! is present, -na* it to me). 

(6) Anenclitic allomorph with tone cluster 
2-1 in my data is known to be a derived 
allomorph whose basic allomorph has tone 
cluster 3-2. A derived enclitic allomorph 
with tone cluster 2-1 follows a morpheme 
whose basic allomorph has tone 1, tone 
cluster 2-1, or the tone cluster 3-1: yuthi!- 
ri’?! you do not want (yu*hi! does not want, 
-ri? it to you); wa*te*®-ri? he thatches for 
you (wate? he thatches, -ri* it to you); 
ti‘ntai* -ni? make [it] for me! (ti‘ntai*— 
make it! to me). It may be 
that with more data enclitic allomorphs 
may be found whose basic allomorphs 
have tone cluster 2-1. 


-ni you 


7.1. So far, we have assumed that four 
tone levels are phonemic. The technical 
proof of the four phonemic levels is seriously 
complicated by the fact that the morpho- 
phonemic changes interfere with many 
potential contrasts. See my article which 
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is applicable here, Problems in Zapotec 
Tone Analysis, IJAL 14.161-70 (1948). 

Many pairs of words in Soyaltepec Maza- 
tec are differentiated by tone only, although 
none of our sets include minimal differences 
between all four single tones. In order to 
show the various tone contrasts, we have 
included words which have the relevant 
tone for a set but which also have changes 
in segmental phonemes: na‘é?a! mother-in- 
law, née*?na? my cooked corn, ni*?yu? 
fierce, ni®?yu® gopher, ni*?yu*® ant, na‘? yu! 
corn dough; na®?ya? thorn, nat?ya? a net; 
ce*?e! lazy, ce*?e! his; te’ya?—! wide, te*’ya?~ 
deaf, wa®ya? she makes {tortillas]; swe! hot, 
sya? there [sitting], Sa*-! work, Sa? tiger, 
Sa* dew; te’ he dances, te?! wide, te® ten; 
the?! rubbish, the*-? a cough, thya? there 
[standing], thet a plant; chu! toasted, chu? 
grave, chu* onion; ce*he® it fell, ce*he** 
it is visible, nta®he? River Tilpan; nta! smooth, 
nta*—! good, nta*-* a song, nta* voice; na‘ntat 
cactus, na‘nta? spring, nanta? river, 
na‘“nta*—! godmother; ni*nta? bone, ni‘nta* 
fox, ti‘ntai? buy! ti‘ntai®! make [it]! 
éu'ntu worm; ni®ntu! slippery, ni*ntu*? 
needle, ni‘ntu? pimple; ca’nka? he ran, 
ca‘nka* cotton, éa’nka? old, éatnka‘ liver; 
ntu*hu! long, ntuthut soap; na*Su flower, 
na‘su‘ throat, cha‘8u?-! fuzz, ci®Su? he boils 
[something], ni’su*-? dipper; éa*?a! arma- 
dillo, thy*e? his wife, ha*?o* all right, he*?e* 
new corn. 

The above words have been cited in their 
basic allologs, and they retain these basic 
allologs when occurring phrase finally after 
a word which ends in tone 3 or tone 4. 
Therefore the tones of these words may be 
tested with a preceding frame which con- 
sists of any word of the requisite gram- 
matical type which ends in tone 3 or tone 4. 

7.2. The pitch of single voiced consonants 
and of clusters with n plus stop or affricate 
is conditioned by the tone of the vowel which 
follows them, and frequently enters into 
nonphonemic glides constituted of non- 
phonemic slur from the consonant pitch 
to the nuclear pitch: 
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Preceding a vowel with tone 4, voiced 
consonants are a little higher than tone 4, 
so that in words phonetically similar to 
Sa‘nta* hen there is a slight nonphonemic 
down-glide from the medial consonant 
to the vowel of the second syllable. 

Preceding a vowel with tone 3, voiced 
consonants are a little higher than tone 3, 
so that in words phonetically similar to 
Ska*nta’ son-in-law there is a slight phonetic 
down-glide from the medial consonant to 
the following vowel. 

Preceding a vowel with tone 2, voiced 
consonants are a little lower than tone 2, 
and hence in words phonetically similar to 
sisnka? shirt, there is a slight phonetic up- 
glide from the consonant to the vowel of 
the second syllable. This glide is not as 
extensive as the phonemic glide on the 
nucleus of the second syllable of words with 
a tone cluster 3-2 as in te’nku*~ eleven. In 
words phonetically similar to ¢hi*nte?— 
black zapote, the reinforcement of the 
phonemic nuclear glide by the augmentation 
of the preceding phonetic glide results in a 
phonemic glide which is phonetically slower 
and of greater depth than the phonemic 
glide in a word with medial voiceless con- 
sonant such as éa*kj*“! firewood. 

Preceding a vowel with tone 1, voiced 
consonants are a little lower than tone 1. 
In words phonetically similar to chu'ne! 
he steps on, therefore, there is a slight non- 
phonemic up-glide on the second syllable. 
This glide is quicker and not as deep as the 
phonemic glide in words with the phonemic 
tone cluster 2-1, as in stefia?—! he sells. 

The pitch of the consonant is more easily 
heard word medially than it is word initially, 
and in that word-initial position it is heard 
more easily on certain consonants and on 
syllables with certain tones than with other 
syllables. An example in which a phonetic 
up-glide can be heard with relative ease 
word initially, as the nonphonemic pitch 
moves from the consonant to the phonemic 
pitch of the vowel, is ya'sky! small stool. 
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A word-initial phonetic down-glide can be 
heard, similarly, in ntya? salty. 

Voiced consonants which cluster with 
h or with ? are, at times, phonetically 
voiceless, yu’hwi® cloud. Such consonants 
cause no pitch glide. Clusters which have 
voicing and include h or ? seem to be of the 
same pitch as the vowel which follows, 
unless that vowel has tone 1. If the vowel 
has tone 1, there may be a slight non- 
phonemic up-glide from the consonant to 
the vowel, as in ?we'tho! he keeps. 

7.3. The fact that stress is not a condi- 
tioning factor for tone is clear when we 
see all phonemic pitches occurring in con- 
trast under identical stress conditions, e.g. 
on any syllable preceding hyphen, or, if 
a word contains no hyphen, on any syllable 
immediately preceding word space. (For 
examples, see 7.1.) 

We found no phonemic contrast in the 
length of one tone cluster versus another 
tone cluster; however, and we found that, 
as in Huautla Mazatec,?° a syllable with 
two vowels takes perceptually the same time 
as a single vowel in a similar environment. 
On the other hand many degrees of phonetic 
vowel length did appear though they never 
occurred in contrast with one another in 
comparable positions in stressed syllables 
and/or in grammatical words. 

A medium degree of length occurs on 
syllables which precede word space provided 
they are not in turn preceded by hyphen. 
In the following example the third and 
fifth syllables have medium length: wa*te’ya’ 
ya‘ho! he cuts meat. 

A longer degree of length, which seems 
perceptually to be about twice as long as 
the medium length, occur on syllables pre- 
ceding hyphen. The morpheme te* ten is 
considerably longer in the first than in the 
second example: te*-ma* ni*tha*® there are 
ten hats; te® ni*tha’ ten hats. 

A shorter degree of length occurs on 
enclitics and on syllables which are initial 


20 Kenneth L. Pike, Tone Languages. Pg 96. 
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or medial in a grammatical word—i.e. on 
unstressed syllables. For example a shorter 
degree of length occurs on the first syllable 
in ni‘sj* basket, the first two syllables in 
Su‘ta‘ga?—! own official, and the last syllable 
in swel-ri?! you are warm. 

When no consonant intervenes between a 
vowel preceding hyphen, and a vowel of 
the same quality following hyphen, the 
last two types (phonetically long and 
phonetically short) combine phonetically 
into an extra-long phonetic vocoid, which 
is phonemically in contrast to the condi- 
tioned nonphonemic long vocoid, and which 
must be analyzed as comprising a fused 
sequence of two like vowel phonemes of 
which the first is phonetically long and the 
second is phonetically short: kitéa‘-a‘ this 
metal (kitéa‘ metal, -a‘ this); nta*hi*-it this 
sugarcane (nta‘hi® sugarcane, -i‘ this); 
ci’skwa?*-a4 I make [it] into powder (ci?- 
skwa? he makes [it] into powder, -a‘ I). 

Crisscrossing the above divisions are 
further complications. Rising glides tend 
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to be longer than falling glides. For example 
tit? wait bend it! has a longer second syllable 
than ni®?wai?-* you are bending [it] (but 
both are shorter than the syllable containing 
the fused sequence of two like vowels in 
ni®?wai?-*-i4 you, emphasis, are bending [it]). 
Also the second syllable of éa‘sei*-? look! 
is longer than the second syllable of éa*sei*~* 
you are looking (but both are shorter than 
tasei?—*-i4 you, emphasis, are looking). 

Glides rising from tone 4, furthermore, 
tend to be longer than glides rising from 
other tones. For example ci** yours, and 
née cooked corn tend to be longer than 
ci? rain, and nte?— shoes. 

The possible permutations in combination 
of the above kinds of conditioned length of 
vowel”! provide, in theory, more degrees of 
length than we give in this paper. 

21 Nonphonemic length of consonant is one of 
the phonetic phenomena that is most noticeable to 
a person accustomed to Huautla Mazatec. Con- 
sonants, especially stops, are lengthened in 
stressed syllables, that is, at the end of a gram- 
matical word. 
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0. In our discussion of Aguacatec! any 
speech of a person, between the time he 
begins to speak and the time he stops and 
another begins to speak, will be called an 
utterance. Within this utterance there may 
be one or more phrases, or stretches of speech 
between pauses. Each phrase is phono- 
logically segmentable into one or more 
stress groups, or feet.2 Each stress group 


1 Aguacatec is a member of the Mayan language 
family of the Guatemalan Highlands. It is spoken 
by approximately 7,000 Indians living in the 
municipality of Aguacatén, Department of 
Huehuetenango. The municipality is about 
evenly divided into two slightly differing dialects. 
Those living west of the main square speak the 
Aguacatdn dialect while those living east of the 
square speak the Chalchitdén dialect. The line 
dividing the two is quite sharp and is paralleled 
by a cleavage of styles of dress, dates of feasts, 
and ceremonial centers. The material presented 
in this paper is from the Chalchitan dialect. The 
data were gathered in 1953-54 during a field trip 
of about one year, under the auspices of the Sum- 
mer Institute of Linguistics. Joseph Grimes, of the 
Institute staff, gave much valuable advice on 
the preparation of this paper. Kenneth L. Pike 
also provided helpful counsel and criticism. 

2 This approach to the problem of establishing 
borders was suggested by the late R. H. Stetson in 
his Motor Phonetics? (Amsterdam, 1951). There he 
defines the foot as an abdominal pulse with one 
stressed syllable or a few syllables grouped about 
one stressed syllable. An earlier definition by the 
same author is found in Bases of Phonology 
(Oberlin, Ohio, 1945) ‘The foot includes one or 
more chest pulses, syllables, grouped by an 
abdominal-diaphragmatic contraction of expira- 
tion. This is the movement which binds the syl- 
lables together and gives junctures and the main 
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consists of one stressed syllable with or 
without other unstressed syllables and is 
produced by one abdominal pulse. The 
borders of these stress groups are written 
with space and the placement of stress is 
symbolized. The purpose of this paper is to 
show that the most economical statement 
of the phonemes of Aguacatec is one which 
deals with their distribution within the 
borders of the stress group. 

The term syllable, as used in this paper, 
refers to a structural unit consisting of a 
vocalic nucleus in combination with mar- 
ginal elements which precede it or follow 
it or both. 


1. There are ten vowel phonemes in 
Aguacatec, five short and five long. The 
short vowels are unrounded front vowels a, 
e, i at low, mid and high tongue positions 
and rounded back vowels o, u at mid and 
high positions. Long vowels are a’, e’, i', 
o*, u: at the same tongue positions as the 
corresponding short vowels. The short 
vowels are phonetically [a], [e], fi], fol, [vu] 
while the long vowels are phonetically [a], 
fel, [i], [o], fu]. The difference between o and 
o° is solely one of length; the difference 
between other pairs of short and long homor- 
ganic vowels is one of length and vocoid 
quality. No clusters of syllabic vocoids 
have been found. 

Any vowel may occur medially in the 
stress group, e.g. $aq clay; mem deaf person; 
sit’ yell; ok blackbird; bué flowers; Saq 
leaf of a tree; ée-h horse; sit’ cigarette; 
to'k plow; bu'é late. Some vowels occur 





stress.’ (57) Pike in his Phonemics (Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1947) uses the term ‘stress group’ for 
Stetson’s ‘foot’; Pike’s terminology is used in this 
paper. 
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finally in the stress group, e.g. ?inta: my 
father; q’e* sun; k’o: mask; ku: yes.2 No 
vowels occur initially in the stress group. 

In many syllables the nucleus is a close- 
knit complex of any vowel plus glottal stop, 
e.g. ka?l house; ko?n cornfield; kmi?8 shirt, 
etc. In every case where this nucleus occurs 
medially in the stress group the vowel is 
lightly rearticulated after the glottal stop. 
There is a sequence of two equally sonorous 
vowel phonemes separated by a glottal 
stop and with stress occurring on the second 
vowel. In the sequence vowel plus glottal 
stop plus rearticulated vowel the stress 
never falls on the second vowel.‘ The first 
sequence is interpreted as two syllables, 
the second as one syllable. 


2. A stress group may begin with one 
consonant or with a cluster of two, three, 
or four consonants. The single consonants 
are shown in the following chart: 


3 
c ~ | 8 _ > 
a<2ae8 5 ad 
Nonglottalized pest wy k& qe 
stops 
Glottalized stops bt a kg 
Nonglottalized c $6 6 
affricates 
Glottalized affri- Cre 1G 
cates 
Fricatives Ss g & h 
Nasals m n 
Lateral 1 
Flap r 
Semivowels w y 


2.1. Nonglottalized Stops p, t, k”, k, q are 
voiceless and unaspirated initially and 
medially in the stress group. Finally in the 


3 This differs from other Mayan languages of 
Guatemala where no long vowels are reported to 
occur word finally. See Alfabeto para los cuatro 
idiomas indigenas mayoritarios de Guatemala: 
Quiché, Cakchiquel, Mam y Kekchi, Publicaciones 
Especiales del Instituto Indigenista Nacional, 
Editorial del Ministerio de Educacién Publica 
(Guatemala, 1950) 23, 27. 

4 See 3. for discussion of stress. 
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stress group they are aspirated lightly. 
p, t, k, q, ? occur initially, medially and 
finally in the stress group: pom incense, 
ka?pén day after tomorrow, pop straw mat; 
tuk’ horn, mi-tu? cat, tut raincape; koc 
gift, k’o?kal flavor, sok nest; qa:q’ our tongue, 
wuqan my foot, saq white; ?a? water, ta?al 
its juice, wo? frog. The palatal kY occurs 
initially and medially but has been found 
finally in the stress group only followingi or e: 
k¥a?h sky, nikyal middle, sikY boy. 

Glottalized Stops t’, k”’, k’, q’ are voice- 
less with simultaneous glottal closure. They 
occur initially, medially and finally in the 
stress group: t’uy small earthen jug, ?at’uy 
your small earthen jug, kot’ loose; k*’ah 
lazy person, ?ak¥’4é your hip, Sik” wing; 
k’a? stone, ?4-k’ah new, sak’ grasshopper; 
q’a? bridge, ?é°q’um carrier, q’a‘q’ fire. The 
glottalized bilabial stop b has the following 
allophones: voiced implosive [6] occurs 
initially in the stress group: [San] ban good; 
voiced pre-glottalized [’b] occurs inter- 
vocalically within the stress group: 
[ei’bah] i-bah meat; voiced [b] occurs as 
final member of a consonant cluster: 
[pa?atbil] pa?tbil razncape; voiceless [p’] 
and voiceless with voiceless nasal release 
[p™] freely fluctuate finally in the stress 
group: [kap’] [kap™] kab brown sugar.® 

2.2. Nonglottalized Affricates c, 6, & 
occur initially, medially and finally in the 
stress' group: cu? gourd, kacim Come!, woc 
rattlesnake; Gant almost, ?aéa:?é your milk, 
bu'é cooked dried corn; ée-h horse, huéil 
wrongdoer, bu-é late. 

Glottalized Affricates c’, 6” @ occur 
initially, medially and finally in the stress 
group: c’uh a drop, ?4-c’um salt, woc’ 
toasted tortilla; %’a°é bed, ?at’i:? your dog, 
hot’ ceremonial drink; &i& metal, qat’iw 
our hope, &ie’ blood. 

2.3. Fricatives s, §, 8, h occur initially, 
medially and finally in the stress group: sas 


5 For analysis of the b phoneme in another 
Mayan language see Nadine Weathers, Tsotsil 
Phonemes with Special Reference to Allophones 
of B, IJAL 13.108-11 (1947). 
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lightweight, cisis cypress; §al pot, igi?n corn, 
Sa$ fine; Sal Baltasar, kaS4? box, Se8 red; 
hé‘lu? today, puhtl one who unties, éeh 
horse. 

2.4. Nasals m, n occur initially, medially 
and finally in the stress group: macol 
barber, ?umiul rabbit, ?alk’6m thief; ne ? child, 
wunaq people, hun one. The bilabial nasal 
has an allophone [m]; the alveolar nasal has 
allophones [n], [n]. These allophones [ml], 
[n], [p] are pronounced on a chest pulse of 
low intensity preceding the main chest pulse 
of the syllable. [m] occurs only initially in 
the stress group before another bilabial 
consonant, [mbi?] mbi? what?; [n] occurs 
only initially before consonants other than 
bilabial or velar, [ntyos] ntyoS thank you; 
[pn] occurs only initially before another velar 
consonant, [nqé‘rats] nqé:rac that isn’t it. 
n has another allophone [pn] which occurs 
medially in the stress group before another 
velar consonant, [?inkék] ?inkék my back. 

2.5. Liquids are lateral and flap r. They 
have voiceless allophones which occur only 
initially in the stress group before another 
consonant or finally in the stress group 
following another consonant. Voiced and 
voiceless liquids are in free fluctuation 
finally. The following .examples show the 
distribution of the voiceless allophones: 
[Imuné] lmuné lemon, [teél] teél sign; [Rmeril] 
rmeril hope. The flap r occurs mainly in 
loan words but it has been found in a 
few forms which cannot definitely be rec- 
ognized as loans, e.g. tér-u? you (formal). 
Liquids occur initially, medially and finally 
in the stress group: lab ghost, Sél-u? your 
substitute, hobil knife; risk rich person, 
tér-u? you (formal), or now. 

2.6. Semivowels are w and y. w is a high 
back rounded nonsyllabic vocoid. y is a 
high front unrounded nonsyllabic vocoid. 
Semivowels occur initially, medially and 
finally in the stress group: wuc eyes, ?awés 
your trousers, $aw moon; yol word, biydl 
butcher, poy scarecrow. 

2.7. Clusters of up to four consonants 
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occur initially in the stress group. An at- 
tempt has been made to formulate these 
clusters in a manner similar to that em- 
ployed by McKaughan for Chatino® but it 
has not been successful in that the number 
of four- or three-consonant sequences found 
to date is limited and those sequences that do 
occur have, in his terms, ‘restricted applica- 
tion’. 

The following four-consonant sequences 
have been found initially in the stress group: 
kSpn, kSpl, kSty, k§pn, kSpl, nkSk’ : kSpnis 
you (sg.) finish, kSplohin you (sg.) get lazy, 
kStyan Ladino, kgpniS you (pl.) finish, 
kSplohin you (pl.) get lazy, nksk’a?éan 
(someone) fed you. The following three- 
consonant sequences have been found 
initially in the stress group: kSp, k8k, kSb, 
kSq’, k&Sc, kSc’, kSt, k8é’, kSs, kSh, kSn, 
k&w; kp, kSb, kSk, kc, k§e’, k8é, k$s, kgh, 
kgn, k§w; spn, sbn, str, skw, Str, nty: 
kSpe?q you (sg.) like, k&kim you (sg.) die, 
kSben you (sg.) go, k&Sq’aton you (sg.) take 
corn off the cob, kScan you (sg.) do (something), 
kSc’e? you (sg.) are burned, kSten you (sg. or 
pl.) are grinding corn, k&St’uy you (sg. or 
pl.) grow, k&sut4n you (sg.) turn about, 
kShilén you (sg.) talk, kSnum you (sg.) are 
nauseated, k&Swan you (sg.) eat; kSpe?q 
you (pl.) like, kSben you (pl.) go, kgkim 
you (pl.) die, kScan you (pl.) do something), 
kSc’e? you (pl.) are burned, kStumtin you 
(sg. or pl.) think, kSsutan you (pl.) turn 
about, kShil6n you (pl.) talk, kSnum you 
(pl.) are nauseated, kSwan you (pl.) eat; 
spnisq finished, sbne? he does or makes 
(something), stranhér foreigner, skwe?| school, 
Struk’ a swallow (of liquor), ntyos thank you. 
The following two-consonant sequences 
have been found initially in the stress 
group: pe, pe’, pé, pl, pn, pw, pr; tp, tk, 
tk’, tb, tk’, tq, tq’, tl, tn, tw, ty; bn; ks, 
kg, km, kn, kl, kw; qb, ql; ¢k, ém; ¢k; cb, 
eq, cm, cl; ¢’k, ¢’l; st, sk, sk¥, sq, sb, se, 
se’, sh, sm, sn, sl, sw, sy; Sp, Sk’, Sé, 82’, 

6 McKaughan, Howard P. Chatino Formulas 
and Phonemes, IJAL 20.23-7 (1954). 
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Sm, Sw; §p, $k, §q, $b, $k’, $q’, §c, §¢, $0’, 
Sm, $n, $l, Sw; mb; nt, nk’, nq, ne; |b, 
lk’, lm, lw; rm: peo?m little sticks, pe’um 
sugar cane, péum dibble stick, ploh useless, 
pnis-u? you finish, pwak money, prow 
poor; tpilta? courthouse, tko?n in the corn- 
field, tk¥a?h in the sky, tbe? in the road, 
tk’aybil market, tqeqné? cluck, tq’umbil 
her little pot, tlolts ?, tnum town, twi:bah 
hat, tyo& church; bnol one who makes (some- 
thing); ksSe?y jacket, ksé-bah fresh corn, 
kmi?S shirt, kne?r goat, klas-u? you (sg.) 
are rescued, kwe?n the falling (of something), 
qbarél drunk man, qlo? perhaps, ékan deaf 
person, émi'l husband; ékan leaf cutting ant; 
cbil broom, eqom large tamale, ema? drinking 
gourd, clin species of bird; c’ka?l ?, c’lum 
board; stahé?n-u? ?, skol-u? ?, sk¥e?h to 
them, sqa? rice drink, sbaq cloud, scebah 
chicle, sc’iblal news, shoydél-u? ?, sme?t 
a bread, snik ants, slup butterfly, swuc in 
front of, syup raincape; Spak’ whip, Sk’as 
you (sg.) wake up, Stin ear, S@’ahdn ?, Smek’ 
shell, Swit pup; §pu?k blanket, Skoya? 
tomato, Sqahlap companion, §sbil hatchet, 
&k’o?n griddle, §q’ol mud, §ce? brush, Séolbil 
plan or order, $t’o°@’ his land, §maybil 
field glasses, $na?n woman, §lo? frog, $wac 
eyelids; mbi? what?; ntaSq not yet, nk’as-u? 
you (sg.) woke up, nqec negative, néa?c 
also; lben-u? you go, 1kY’ah ?, Imuné lemon, 
Iwuleh ?; rmeril remedy. 

Clusters of two or three consonants occur 
finally in the stress group. The following 
three-consonant sequences have been found 
finally: nks, mpl, rk8, ntr: ?anks garlic, 
wempl my ribs, éerkS scissors, contr against. 
The following two-consonant sequences 
have been found finally: tp, qp, sp, 8p, hp, 
mp, Ip; qt, St, ht, nt, lt, wt, yt; Sk, lk, rk; 
mk’; kq, éq, $q, hq, nq; nq’; pe, ke, qe, 
éc, sc, he, me, ne, le, ye; pé, ké, q’é, né, 
lé, wé, yé; ns, ws; kS, w8; ps, ks, g§, 1s; pl, 
tl, kl, ql, bl, k’l, él, sl, $l, hl, ml, nl, wl, yl: 
kotp ?, heqp ?, posp matches, hisp ?, cuhp 
a drop, trimp falling, rewolp revolver; 
pultndqt boiled, mu?st a little more, sqeht 


dry, éant almost, nult I come again, ?ewt 
yesterday, buyt old; misk Mizco, balk 
brother-in-law, mar door frame; ?amk’ world; 
ki’kq ?, ?e?%q ?, ntasq not yet, naquhq ? 
Sonq to visit; wing’ twenty days; Sop-c he 
fears, nok-c I enter, weqe my load, k’ié-c ?, 
k’as-c ?, Ginhoylih-c they search for me, 
kim-c he dies, ban-c he makes, tlol-c ?, 
k’ay-c ?; wu:?pé flower, ?amoké don’t (you) 
touch it!, ?itaq’é don’t (you) give it!, Imuné 
lemon, ¢alé lying on one side, ?akawé don’t 
(you) give orders, ?ahoyé don’t (you) look 
for it!; kons hip, we-ws Thursday; waks 
cow, haw8 (a class of bean); la?p§ ten chile 
peppers, wa?k&§ chickens, wa?q$ break, 
tal§ he (that one) says; ?u?pl firecrackers, 
watl sleepiness, ta:?kl its root, sceql spine, 
Bibl Bzble, pak’! ?, teél sign, k’asl something 
that awakens one, bisl a dance, k¥’ahl son, 
tuml companion, Sonl ?, nawl spirit, tk’ayl 
market. 

Ambisyllabic clusters of two or three 
consonants occur within the stress group. 
When the point of syllable division in such 
clusters cannot be heard, it may be pre- 
dicted as occurring: (1) between the con- 
sonants of a two-consonant cluster if they 
do not form a sequence which is permitted 
initially according to those listed above, e.g. 
q’us.q’tih delicious, (2) before the first con- 
sonant of a two-consonant cluster if they 
form a sequence which is permitted ini- 
tially, e.g. qa.kmén our committee, (3) af- 
ter the first consonant of a three-consonant 
cluster if the last two form a sequence 
which is permitted initially, e.g. in.kmi?s 
my shirt, (4) after the second conso- 
nant of a three-consonant cluster if the 
first two form a sequence which is per- 
mitted finally, e.g. k’olé-bil seat. In the case 
of a three-consonant cluster in which the 
last two consonants form a sequence which 
is permitted initially and the first two form a 
sequence which is permitted finally the 
syllable division is placed after the first 
consonant on the basis of greater numerical 
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frequency of occurrence of syllable initial 
clusters than of syllable final clusters.’ 


3. Each phrase of Aguacatec is also 
morphologically segmentable into one or 
more minimal, potentially isolatable frac- 
tions such that every morpheme of the 
phrase, except for morphemes of the proclitic 
and enclitic classes, is included in one of 
these fractions. These fractions we call 
words. Every stress group contains only one 
word but may also contain one or more 
phonologically dependent clitics which may 
form immediate constituents with that 
word or with the phrase as a whole. The 
morphological barrier between word and 
clitic is symbolized by a hyphen. 

The placement of stress is predictable on 
the grammatical level. Since it is not 
predictable on a phonological level we are 
treating it as a phoneme and symbolizing 
it with a ’.2 Within the word, stress occurs 
on the final long vowel or on the final short 
vowel if no long vowels are present. The 
prosodic features of emphatic stress and 
possible intonational pitch within the 
phrase have not yet been satisfactorily 
analyzed though some features have been 
noted. Each phrase has a strong stress, 
stronger than the word stress, usually but 
not always oecurring on the stressed syllable 
of the last word in the phrase. Further 


7™This method of determining word medial 
syllable divisions was suggested by O’Connor, 
J. D. and Trim, J. L. M. in an article Vowel, 
Consonant and Syllable—a Phonological Defini- 
tion, Word 9.103-22 (1953). 

8 If, however, one were to conclude that this 
kind of grammatical grouping is legitimate as a 
basis for describing phonological conditioning, 
then we could treat stress as non-phonemic but 
grammatically conditioned. 
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investigation may show a relation between 
the placement of this stronger stress within 
the phrase and the intonational pitch of 
that phrase.° 


4. The foregoing description of the 
phonemes of Aguacatec has shown the 
existence of certain positive marking fea- 
tures that characterize the borders of 
stress groups. Within the stress group, 
syllables preceding the peak of stress are 
spoken more rapidly than those which 
follow it. In addition to the audible change 
of speed the following stress group initial 
marking phenomena occur: (1) allophones 
of the nasal phonemes produced by a chest 
pulse of low intensity preceding the main 
chest pulse of the syllable, (2) voiceless 
allophones of the lateral and the flap 
phonemes. 

The stress group final marking phenomena 
are the following: (1) aspirated allophones 
of the unglottalized stop series, (2) voiceless 
allophoues of the bilabial glottalized stop 
and of the lateral and flap phonemes. 

In segmenting an utterance into stress 
groups on the basis of the occurrence of 
these marking allophones there remains a 
residue of unsegmented forms where no 
such marking allophones occur or where the 
the border is not easily perceptible to the 
ear. This residue is segmented on the basis of 
the occurrence of morphological words plus 
their phonologically dependent clitics. Bor- 
ders of such morphological constructions in 
all cases coincide with borders of stress 
groups. 


® Such a relationship has been found to exist in 
Huasteco, a related language of Mexico, cf. Larsen, 
Raymond S. and Pike, Eunice V. Huasteco 
Intonations and Phonemes, Lg. 25.268-77 (1949). 
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LANGUAGE IN CuLTuRE. Conference on 
the Interrelations of Language and Other 
Aspects of Culture. Edited by Harry Hoijer. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1954. xi + 286 pp. 


Yakov MALKIEL 


Boas probably followed the lead of Wundt 
and other European celebrities when, in the 
Introduction to his Handbook (1911), he 
defined linguistic inquiry as an indivisible 
part of the ‘investigation of the psychology 
of the peoples of the world’, indeed one 
which, by virtue of the preéminently uncon- 
scious character of linguistic categories, 
offered a singularly reliable clue, free from 
secondary contaminations. A more incisive 
wording was offered by Sapir in 1929 when 
he labeled language as a guide to ‘social 
reality’. He minimized the strictly com- 
municative function of speech, argued that 
the ‘real world’ was largely built up on the 
given set of verbal habits, and coined the 
graphic, if potentially hazardous, descrip- 
tion of individuals as remaining at the 
mercy of their particular language and of 
our perceptions as being in no small degree 
dependent on the ‘classificatory suggestive- 
ness of the linguistic terms themselves’. Two 
years later, Sapir contended that language 
‘actually defines experience for us by reason 
of its formal completeness’; he discovered 
a comparable symbolism in self-contained 
mathematical systems and reverted to the 
image of ‘the tyrannical hold that linguistic 
form has upon our orientation in the world’. 
Still later, he sounded a therapeutical note, 
urging men to ‘learn to fight the implica- 
tions of language ...at one and the same 
time helping and retarding us in our explo- 
ration of experience’. 

Whorf, working on Hopi, gave a still 
more trenchant phrasing to this assumption, 
replacing Sapir’s complex notion of language, 
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with explicit mention of the connotative 
power of words, by the rival concept of bare 
grammatical structure as a factor in condi- 
tioning the different observers’ discrepant 
views of the world. To Whorf also we owe 
the effective, if controversial, metaphor of 
grammar concealing a hidden metaphysics, 
and the explanation of the naive world view 
as a ‘kaleidoscopic flux of impressions which 
has to be organized by our minds—and this 
means largely by the linguistic systems in 
our minds’. In other contexts, however, 
Whorf referred to peculiar ‘fashions of speak- 
ing’ as ways of reporting experience that cut 
across grammatical classifications and the 
lexicon. The posthumous publication, in 
1952, of Whorf’s Collected Papers on Meta- 
linguistics and the lively reaction to it in 
numerous quarters precipitated further or- 
ganized discussion of the multi-faceted 
problem. After an initial airing of the issues 
at the International Symposium on Anthro- 
pology in New York late that same year, a 
conference of carefully selected anthropolo- 
gists, linguists, philosophers, psychologists, 
philologists,. and historians (the last two 
groups, inexplicably, not identified on the 
book jacket) was held in Chicago in March, 
1953, on the initiative of R. Redfield and 
under the chairmanship of H. Hoijer; the 
Ford Foundation provided the requisite 
financial backing. Hoijer has logically also 
acted as the editor of the present volume, 
which embodies the main results of the 
Conference. 

The book falls into two neatly separated 
sections: the text of seven formal communi- 
cations, unretouched by the editor even 
where a measure of duplication was involved 
(cf. 47-53 and 92-94), but enlarged and 
revised by the authors themselves in the 
light of comments and queries by other 
participants; and the core of nine discus- 
sions, cut from an extensive typewritten 
transcript (based on a dual record by steno- 
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typy and on tape). This second part shows 
the intervention of the editor at every step: 
the original wording was compressed, and 
the colloquial flavor of the debate was 
sacrificed to the exigencies of semiformal 
presentation. The whole is framed by a 
Preface, in which the editor candidly draws 
the balance of the entire venture (‘we did 
too little in the definition of particular re- 
search projects...all of us gained a new 
and better understanding of the Whorf 
hypothesis’) and by a helpful Index provid- 
ing a triple key to topics discussed, author- 
ities quoted, and the respective shares of 
participants in the actual discussions.’ The 
material make-up of the volume and the 
typographic design are such as to attract 
the cultured lay reader. Footnotes have 
been skillfully eliminated in favor of a sys- 
tem of bibliographic references, whose chief 
advantage is increased readability and whose 
only drawback is its insistence on the date 
of the most readily available edition of the 
given item, which all too often (especially 
with Sapir and Whorf) differs by a sizable 
margin from the respective dates of original 
publication, actual writing, and tentative 
draft. Where history of ideas is involved, 
this otherwise valid procedure may result 
in a slightly skewed perspective. 

A reviewer of the miscellany, even if 
granted unlimited space, may find it diffi- 
cult to do justice to so many different minds 
ranging over diverse fields and having re- 
course to dissimilar terminologies (fortu- 
nately, the general climate of the discussion 
remained invariably friendly throughout). 
This inherent difficulty is particularly per- 
ceptible in the Discussions: despite the 
chairman’s (and subsequent editor’s) earnest 
efforts at codrdination, mild misunderstand- 


1The Index might have been expanded to in- 
clude terms of color perception, examined in de- 
tail in the papers of Newman and Hoijer and 
touched upon by Greenberg (8) and by McQuown, 
Newman, and Lenneberg (196-8); and the proc- 
esses which might best be called lexical polariza- 
tion, covert and overt, later discussed in this 
critique (add Hockett, 195-6). 
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ings did not fail to occur at intervals and 
the thread, upon occasion, was abruptly 
lost, a few times only to be taken up at an 
unforeseeable juncture. This leaves the 
reader with some loose ends: constructive 
ideas not sharply delineated, incipient 
doubts not condensed into articulate ob- 
jections, stimulating similes that tease the 
imagination without quite satisfying the 
intellect. 

F. Fearing’s contribution, by a wide mar- 
gin the longest and the one accompanied by 
the most elaborate bibliography (47-81; dis- 
cussion: 175-198), aims at embedding the 
relativistic conceptions of Whorf in the con- 
text of current theories of perception and 
conceptualization (two faculties here sub- 
sumed under ‘cognition’, 175), as seen by a 
social psychologist. The results, though re- 
ported with every possible safeguard of 
meticulous qualification and with ever- 
present willingness to give the chosen 
author the benefit of the doubt, are far 
from favorable to Whorf, who (his critic 
avers) seems to have overstressed culture, 
with special attention to linguistic segmen- 
tation, as the determiner of the individual’s 
world view, to the point of almost disregard- 
ing the biologic universals and the individ- 
ual’s chance of escape, however limited, 
from linguistic constraint: 


This does not tell us much about the develop- 
mental sequence in the individual. In view of the 
compelling role which Whorf ascribes to language, 
we may inquire at what point it begins to operate 
(53)... . We may not assume, as does Whorf, that 
primordial experience is characterized by kaleido- 
scopic confusion, but, on the contrary, that it is 
a structured unity [a point obliquely illustrated 
with an analysis of drawings by children] and 
expresses a dynamic relationship between the 
individual and the environment. Nor is all the 
experience of the enculturated [‘fully accultu- 
rated’) adult wholly ordered by linguistic pat- 
terns....The evidence seems to be conclusive 
that there is a type of cognition in which the indi- 
vidual is in immediate contact with the external 
world, that in its simplest form it is probably the 
same for all men irrespective of culture [‘natural 
logic’, impugned by Whorf], and that symbolic 
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processes, including language, are not necessary 
for it to occur (72)....W. does not take these 
other forms of cognition into account lexcept for 
stray hints at apprehension, as against concep- 
tualization, of space and at kinesthesia and syn- 
esthesia|, nor does he explore the relationships 
between linguistic processes and the dynamic 
properties of the communication situation (78; 
ef. 177)... . I do not think that the experience of 
the organism at any stage is a blooming confusion. 
There is always figure-ground differentiation 
(180). 


Some of the by-products of this inquiry 
of potential interest to the linguistic prac- 
titioner are the comparisons drawn between 
the language of a normal child born into an 
advanced form of civilization and those of 
a psychotic and of an uncivilized adult (I 
should have liked to see certain artistic, ex- 
pecially modern artistic, attitudes, including 
naiveté and immediacy, discussed in this 
connection); and the peculiar relation of 
synesthesia and metaphor (69-70). It takes 
a specialist to assess the merit of the exten- 
sive statements on sociology of knowledge, 
on perception and conception viewed as two 
extremes of essentially the same continuum 
(according to Lenneberg, the former may 
remain as a substratum of the latter, 178), 
on the specific point along that continuum 
where symbolic techniques are introduced, 
and on the contrast between syncretic, un- 
differentiated, physiognomic and analytical, 
discrete, abstract forms of cognition. But 
even a layman notes significant admissions 
of ignorance: the character of the all-im- 
portant triad symbolic behavior (Lounsbury 
and Hockett prefer to talk of sign behavior) 
— conceptualization ~~ communication, 
three phenomena which do not seem to 
operate independently, remains unexplained 
(182-3) ; disagreement prevails as to whether 
physiognomic perception inescapably in- 
volves a lack of recognition between the 
external world and the self (Greenberg, 
177-8; Kroeber, 180 and 188, on association 
and insight on the subhuman level; New- 
man, 186); and there remains a gap between 
primitive mentality, marginally admitted, 
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and primitive language structure, emphati- 
cally ruled out (Lounsbury and Hoijer, 189; 
Singer, 195). Scholars have no way of getting 
at prelingistic data uncontaminated by post- 
linguistic contexts (Singer, 184-6, 194-5). 
Of the remaining papers, two deal each 
with a single language, contrasted with 
English. In an essay commendable for its 
fluent, witty style C. F. Hockett first avers 
that Whorf’s is just one out of four theoreti- 
cally possible approaches to the correlation 
of linguistics and ethnography; then, by 
way of experiment, aligns standard northern 
Mandarin against English in an effort to 
determine not what can be said but what 
it is relatively easy to say in each language. 
He stresses the absence of matching border- 
lines between contiguous words (‘city’ ver- 
sus ‘village’), conflicting patterns of idiomatic 
speech (statement of a person’s age), unequal 
degrees of inclusiveness in generic terms 
(‘berries’, ‘fruit’, ‘nuts’ untranslatable into 
Chinese; ‘fruits and/or nuts’ a nonexistent 
unit in English), the random distribution of 
‘holes in patterns’ (an infelicitous cover 
term for lacunae and ambiguities), clashing 
degrees of sharpness in distinguishing a field 
of study from the study itself and instance 
from variety (Yuen Ren Chao’s pidginized 
one-piece-sound versus one-kind-sound), also 
different ways of expressing number, of ex- 
tending the metaphoric range of verbs of 
motion and of possession, of projecting space 
into time and conversely, of selecting a de- 
sirable degree of specificity, etc. A synthesis 
of these excellent individual observations is 
not attempted and Newman’s pertinent 
statement that this fragmentariness is vir- 
tually inherent in the lexico-semantic ma- 
terial is not duplicated. At the very end, 
Hockett makes a timid effort to link the 
relativistic use of stative verbs in Chinese 
to moderation in all things as the typical 
Confucian ‘philosophy of life’, but (unlike 
Hoijer at the close of his parallel exploration) 
immediately withdraws his own conjecture 
as being fraught with too many risks. With 
great hesitation and many symptoms of un- 
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easiness, he assumes, as does independently 
Greenberg, that ‘philosophy of life’ predom- 
inantly shapes language rather than vice 
versa. 

C. F. Voegelin, with the aid of two junior 
partners, analyzes Shawnee Laws, as con- 
trasted with English law, in two ways (32- 
46): on the level of linguistic structure 
(externally perceived versus internally ex- 
perienced, a classification arrived at in a 
roundabout fashion, by means of precise 
morphological substitutes for the above sub- 
jective categories, while a small class of 
neutral terms remains as an irreducible resi- 
due); and on the level of ethnographic con- 
tent (eventful versus contemplative, or 
half-and-half, or differently mixed). At the 
end he toys with the idea of establishing a 
relationship, admittedly of a lower order 
than an equation, between, on the one hand, 
externally perceived and eventful, and, on 
the other hand, internally perceived and 
contemplative. As in the case of Hockett’s 
essay, the concluding section of this article 
is something of an anticlimax. The paper, 
which is a preview of a forthcoming mono- 
graph, makes difficult reading, not only 
because it requires adequate knowledge of 
Gestalt psychology and of Algonquian folk- 
lore, but also as a result of stylistic infelicities 
(36 middle, 38 middle, 39 top; some unfa- 
miliar terms are defined long after having 
been introduced); it might have gained 
measurably from editorial revision. 

Among the four papers attacking general 
problems, N. A. McQuown’s Analysis of the 
Cultural Content of Language Materials 
(20-31) stands apart through its uncom- 
promising acceptance of behavioral doctrine 
at its most militant. The core of the proposi- 
tion is found in Section IV, after a bird’s 
eye view of streamlined distributional anal- 
ysis: 


We here suggest that an investigation of the 
patterns of the rest of culture as they are reflected 
in language, to the extent that they are inde- 
pendent of linguistic patterns, must begin with 
phenomena of the nonlinguistically determined 
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selection and ordering of linguistic forms. ... We 
suggest that the general principles underlying 
linguistic analysis (contrast, complementation, 
free variation, pattern congruence, and elegance) 
should also be applicable here. 


In other words, the adequacy of present-day 
practices of analysis is recognized without 
the slightest hesitation; and methods are 
devised to extend its range of application 
to another, admittedly higher and more 
complex, level. By way of illustration, the 
author presents ten problems bearing on the 
language of the Totonacs (in east central 
Mexico). Some readers will look in vain for 
a cogent connection between these prob- 
lems, whatever their intrinsic significance, 
and the advocated variety of analysis, with 
its elaborate superstructure above and 
beyond the plane of morphemics. For in- 
stance, the fairly typical question 5: ‘What 
can a study of Totonac place-names tell us 
about the earlier location, subsequent move- 
ment, and contactual history of Totonac 
speakers?’ clearly pertains to an order of 
toponymic inquiries which have been quite 
successfully carried out with no explicit 
knowledge of, or reference to, structural 
linguistics. Still less does one understand 
the pertinency of the appended bits of ad- 
vice (30-31) on miscellaneous techniques of 
field work, including the eliciting of speech 
samples from informants under optimal con- 
ditions and the use of ‘machine aids [which] 
store a large corpus of materials coded and 
fed into them’. From the omission of the 
names of Sapir and Whorf (except during 
the discussion period) not a few observers 
will draw the conclusion that MecQuown has 
little patience with their particular approach 
and prefers to capitalize on the current pop- 
ularity of formal distributional analysis. The 
author’s use of conspicuously heavy appara- 
tus for the attainment of fairly modest goals 
is paralleled by an extremely pretentious 
terminology and a style obscured by exces- 
sive condensation. 

In a paper which modesty has prevented 
him from publishing as a lead article (The 
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Sapir-Whorf Hypothesis, 92-105), Hoijer 
from the outset qualifies the validity of a 
theory he is obviously inclined to espouse. 
Cultural diffusion (he might have insisted 
more on its manifestations in bi- and pluri- 
lingualism), on the one hand, and biological, 
psychological, and social universals, on the 
other hand, combine to counterbalance the 
isolative power of each language, the chief 
barrier to intercultural understanding (con- 
flicting categories in Navaho and English 
are quoted as an obstacle to smooth trans- 
lation). At this point Hoijer voices three 
opinions which not all of his coworkers may 
share: the structural aspect of a language is 
tripartite (morphology and syntax are kept 
apart); the structural and the semantic as- 
pect, though of conflicting degrees of com- 
plexity, are inextricably bound to each other; 
meaning must not be equated with non- 
linguistic culture. The surprising thing about 
the conflicting color point-systems quoted 
as evidence is that the contrast between 
English and Navaho (merging ‘blue’ and 
‘green’ but boasting two words for ‘black’) 
is not greater than that between two typical 
IE languages (Sp. pardo, moreno, castaiio 
corresponding all three to E brown, G braun; 
Russian separating ‘light blue’ from ‘dark 
blue’, etc.). Hoijer’s qualification (97) that 
in ethnology the frequently used, relatively 
simple pattern alone matters, to the exclu- 
sion of exceptional, refined variants, im- 
plicitly assigns a proper place in his schema 
to stylistics, which is concerned with depar- 
tures from the average, in terms of fre- 
quency, and from the norm, in terms of 
intricacy. To qualify for ethnological analy- 
sis, structural patterns must have unequiv- 
ocally definable semantic correlates, like 
number in English (but unlike gender in 
Latin); this requirement echoes the demands 
for the separate study of common innova- 
tions, for the distinction between productive 
and extinct morphemes, and for the separa- 
tion of a free from a frozen syntagma voiced 
in recent decades by different groups of 
European linguists. Hoijer’s practical recom- 
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mendations include heightened attention to 
semantic patterns in sorting out formal cate- 
gories; profound knowledge of the given 
language, preferably to the point of speak- 
ing ability (here Hockett chimes in, 111-2); 
systematic comparison of the active pat- 
terns, with the limited hope of abstracting 
from the fashions of speaking thus jointly 
analyzed a partial description of the thought 
world of the speakers. Beyond this point, 
Hoijer argues (and he may run into stiff 
opposition on the part of inflexible behav- 
iorists), that one may attempt to establish 
certain links between linguistic and non- 
linguistic features of a culture. Thus, he 
recognizes a consistency, without belaboring 
the problem of cause-and-effect, between 
some basic postulates of Navaho religious 
behavior (‘the way to the good life lies in 
discovering the proper relations of nature 
to man and in maintaining that relationship 
intact’) and the morphological schema of the 
Navaho verb (‘actors’ and ‘goals’ understood 
as entities linked to actions already defined 
in part as pertaining espécially to classes of 
beings). Here Hoijer comes surprisingly close 
to the position of K. Vossler in Frankreichs 
Kultur im Spiegel seiner Sprachentwicklung, 
except that he, as a descriptive linguist, 
works with static features, whereas Vossler, 
as a language historian, was primarily con- 
cerned with the dynamics of development. 
Since relationships of this kind are best 
grasped subjectively and can hardly be ex- 
plored with any ready-made technique, the 
extension of linguistics to these latitudes is 
bound always to remain unacceptable to 
disciplinarians rejecting intuition and insist- 
ing on predictability and general applicability 
as the twin acid tests of scientific soundness. 

S. Newman’s paper (Semantic Problems 
in Grammatical Systems and Lexemes: a 
Search for Method, 82-91) shares two char- 
acteristics with Hoijer’s. First, a measure of 
dissatisfaction with prevailing practices: the 
author chides fellow linguists for disregard- 
ing the frequency dimension in grammatical 
sketches (a point independently taken up 
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by Hockett, 127), also for slighting the 
description of conceptual categories, and 
himself for having relied too heavily on 
hunches in the selection of semantically sig- 
nificant features. Second, a willingness to 
place the study of meaning within the 
legitimate confines of linguistics proper, by 
taking the familiar system of structural 
form as a convenient point of departure. 
Newman expressly recognizes (90) that there 
are semantic regularities not manifested in 
form, e.g. (to use his own words) associa- 
tions based on an empirical relationship be- 
tween the references within one situational 
context. Criteria suggested for gauging the 
relative prominence of relevant categories 
include: (a) attribution of greater weight to 
obligatory than to optional form, illustrated 
by the status of case versus number in 
Yokuts (cf. Hockett’s statement on number 
in Chinese, 116-7); (b) classification of 
features according to their range (the case- 
voice category in Yokuts spans nouns and 
verbs; the expression of the mode and the 
use of proclisis in conjunction with onomato- 
poeia in a small verbal subclass are severely 
limited); (c) a statistical check on the ac- 
tualization of functional potentialities, a 
phrasing reminiscent of the late writings of 
Bally (though a Yokuts word may contain 
any number of thematizing suffixes, less than 
0.5% contain two and none more than that; 
similarly, Yokuts plays down its power of 
modifying nouns or main clauses). 

Another portion of Newman’s paper deals 
with the semantic study of Zuni lexemes, 
utilized as clues to the way experience is 
locally conceived. The ambits of lexemes are 
tentatively determined by a gradually tight- 
ening network of English translations and 
are later redefined in terms of phrase and 
sentence contexts; the second of the two 
Zuni words for ‘yellow’ (namely, yellow as a 
result of ripening) reminds the Occidentalist 
of color terms anchored in anatomy (adjec- 
tives ordinarily limited to the color of eyes, 
hair, and complexion). Culturally rewarding 
semantic studies, we are told, are best 
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carried out in arbitrarily selected categories; 
this relative autonomy of its consituent seg- 
ments, one is tempted to add, sharply sets 
off the lexicon from grammar, whose ele- 
ments, by definition, are all mutually de- 
pendent. Conflicting modes of comparison 
of persons to animals within the indigenous 
and the imported layer of Zuni words is a 
splendid example. Rash generalization would 
be perilous in this domain: the student of 
polar contrasts encounters in Zuni a purely 
semantic opposition, having no overt reflec- 
tion; the opposite is true of Latin and 
Romance, especially if viewed in the dia- 
chronic perspective (Lang. 27. 485-518) and, 
in a different way, also of Chinese (Hockett, 
120). The basic assumption that lexemes 
provide a framework that corresponds to 
an organization of meanings is unassailable; 
details remain open to doubt—E boatwsain, 
forehead, Mand. hwéché (Hockett, 111) seem 
to belie the validity of the statement: ‘For- 
mally complex lexemes are analyzed into 
their constituent morphemes, which indicate 
constituent concepts that are combined and 
fused in such lexemes’. On the surface, the 
author’s conclusion is sensible: semantic 
investigations are not the prerogative of the 
linguist alone, but his voice will be heeded 
if he can bring to bear his distinctive meth- 
ods upon the common problems. The broader 
question of finding a common denominator 
for such partial findings by linguists, psy- 
chologists, etc. remains unsolved. 

J. H. Greenberg, the cosmopolitan par 
excellence within this group, contributes an 
exemplary review of assertions made on con- 
necting linguistic with nonlinguistic material 
(1-19). He categorizes the linguistic facts 
involved, separating rather unexpectedly 
structure from phonology (16) and placing 
the meaning of morpheme, morpheme class, 
and construction within the purview of the 
linguist; itemizes the phenomena with which 
a linguist may seek to make a connection 
(ranging from facts of sense to facts of group 
behavior); and asks himself what the nature 
of the connection is in each instance (causal, 
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predictable, statistically probable?). In tak- 
ing up inferences from phonology, Greenberg 
carefully balances the obvious notion of the 
special rigor peculiar to this level by the 
less commonly held view that it is the most 
autonomous and self-contained of all (which 
may prompt some readers to ask themselves 
whether it is an ideal starting point for con- 
tent analysis). The most origina! section of 
the paper is Inferences from Semantics (7- 
16); the special labels for different kinds of 
meaning are traceable in large part to 
Bloomfield and Nida. A good deal of over- 
lapping might have been avoided in the 
tabulation of this system (7) by graphically 
subordinating No. 8 (sentential meaning) 
to No. 7 (complex meaning unit) and by 
subsuming sememe, episememe, and macro- 
sememe (Nos. 1-3) under elementary mean- 
ing unit (No. 6). 

Greenberg’s conclusion is a model of cir- 
cumspection and understatement: 


The conditions of valid inference... allow no 
more than a better than chance predictability 
from certain semantic facts to certain particular 
judgments of similar and differential reactions to 
situations. Such scattered beliefs and behavior 
differentials can hardly be expected to add up to 
anything as coherent as a world view... . Lan- 
guage only gives us the meanings of elementary 
units together with the rules of construction for 
making sentences from them.... What we do 
find in languages are particular orderings in cer- 
tain areas where the data themselves demand such 
systematization in order to be dealt with by the 
speakers (... kinship systems, numeral systems, 
color terms, and directional-spatial terms). 


As a result of this refined point-by-point 
analysis Whorf’s contention that the seman- 
tic system of a language reflects some 
over-all world view of a metaphysical nature 
is rejected not in its entirety, but in favor 
of more modest specific correlations between 
linguistic and nonlinguistic culture behavior, 
which is exactly the conclusion implicit in 
the research of many European lexicologists 
and perfectly consonant with Hoijer’s and 
Newman’s experiences in the field. The 
affinity between the opinions of these two 
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scholars and of Greenberg (including the 
styling and some overtones of their formula- 
tions) is astonishingly close, so that one 
begins to recognize the profile of a school 
of thought. I am tempted to call theirs the 
flexible or, better still, the elastic approach 
to linguistic analysis, which becomes an 
aggregate of scholarly operations of neces- 
sarily varying degrees of rigor, touching 
upon natural science at one end and upon 
the humanistic attention to the exceptional 
individual at the other end of a continuum; 
most important, the relative proximity to 
science does not become a mechanically 
applied scale of values, nor indeed a fetish. 
Over against this liberal approach is the 
concept of linguistics as a strictly behavioral 
discipline, from whose field of observation 
processes not directly subject to scientific 
control must be firmly removed (McQuown, 
Hockett). 

One advantage of such a cross-section of 
opinions is that it helps to destroy the 
phantom of a monolithic, entirely congealed 
national school of linguistics. Even relatively 
well-informed outsiders have occasionally 
been haunted by the impression that the 
anthropological linguists in this country 
formed a veritable block within which near- 
perfect aggreement has been reached on all 
fundamentals and that their major effort 
was directed at present toward achieving 
maximum efficiency in recording the greatest 
possible number of multifarious language 
specimens. In the light of the new book, 
this widespread notion calls for thorough 
revision. 

The point at which scholars seem to part 
company is the assignment of a specific 
place to the study of meaning either within 
or outside the confines of organized lin- 
guistics. The two extreme, mutually exclu- 
sive positions have been taken by Greenberg 
and by Hockett, respectively: ‘There is no 
doubt that any language system has a struc- 
tural side and a semantic side, and it is 
possible to state them separately’ (156); ‘as 
soon as we study semantics we are no longer 
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studying language but the semantic system 
associated with language’ (152). Kroeber 
takes a conciliatory attitude: ‘Linguists have 
not thrown content or meaning out of the 
province of their science, but they are oper- 
ationally using it as little as possible, for 
the time being’ (158). The wittiest, not to 
say most mordant, comment is by all odds 
A. Kaplan’s who quotes as an unconfirmed 
rumor (which he takes pleasure in denying) 
a view unfortunately very widely held by 
the younger generation of descriptivists: 
‘... that the [semantic] problem is occa- 
sioned only by the fact that we use shabby 
words, such as meaning, that do not have 
any definite content, and that if we talk 
only about these things that are quite defi- 
nite and precise and easily handled, we shall 
have thereby done everything that anyone 
could reasonably want us to do’ (157). It 
goes without saying that the choice of his- 
torical linguistics as one’s prime interest 
would entail a complete reappraisal of the 
entire problem.? 

For all its wealth of information, this 
book leaves some important questions un- 
answered. There is, for instance, a good deal 
of talk about the contrast between nine- 
teenth-century lingists (referred to as philolo- 
gists, in cavalier fashion), who evinced 
considerable interest in lexicology and se- 
mantics, versus twentieth-century structur- 
alists. Is the implication that historical 
linguistics reached a stage of complete 
stagnation around 1900? The absurdity of 
this point need not be labored. 

The second question left unsettled re- 
volves around a change of heart which, if 
genuine, foreshadows a totally new attitude 
of a large group of linguists toward language. 

? The anthropologist best grounded in, and most 
sympathetic to, the historical approach is prob- 
ably Greenberg (6, 161 et passim). On the whole 
philology as the study of written records does not 
fare too well; the more condescending the refer- 


ences to this branch of knowledge (192-3), the 
less convincing. 
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In fact, a senior anthropologist’s remark to 
the effect that certain worthwhile semantic 
studies bearing on different degrees of con- 
sistency or coherency in the various lexicons 
are unlikely to attract the attention of 
trained linguists, as a rule scornful of such 
unsophisticated investigations, is parried by 
a younger worker’s rejoinder (141) claiming 
that the scales have lately been tipped: 
‘The time has come when all of a sudden 
linguists are realizing that it is not low level 
at all, but at the highest level’ (Lounsbury). 
It would be useful to find out what has 
caused such a radical and passionate reversal 
of a long-standing hierarchy: rational aware- 
ness of the barrenness or incompleteness of 
the older approach, a feeling of surfeit and 
tedium governing all human search for new, 
more stimulating fashions, or outside pres- 
sures upon, and reactions to, the perform- 
ance of linguists? It is worth noting that at 
the other extreme of the spectrum of tastes 
and preferences, among practitioners of 
Romance word studies who have been 
notoriously aloof to abstractionism, a paral- 
lel dissatisfaction with their own remarkable, 
but somewhat monotonous, accomplish- 
ments has lately begun to manifest itself. 
It would seem that any linguistic technique, 
whatever its initial yield or the excellence 
of the underlying doctrine, has a saturation 
point, beyond which further accumulation 
of useful data can go on almost indefinitely, 
but without commensurate increase in 
benefit to linguistic methodology. 
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LANGUAGE IN RELATION TO A UNIFIED 
THEORY OF THE STRUCTURE OF HUMAN 
Beuavior: Part I. By Kenneth L. Pike. 
Glendale, California: Summer Institute of 
Linguistics, 1954. Pp. x + 170. 


STANLEY NEWMAN 


The book begins with an illustration, a 
party game in which people sing Under the 
Spreading Chestnut Tree and, in repetitions 
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of the stanza, replace certain of the words 
by gestures. The words and gestures of this 
game form an interconnected sequence of 
behavior, which can be successfully analyzed 
neither by linguistic nor by non-linguistic 
procedures alone. This observation marks 
the central purpose of Pike’s book, that of 
providing a theory for analyzing the natural 
events in which verbal and non-verbal be- 
havior are fused. The purpose is two- 
pronged in its approach. On the one hand, 
an over-all theory of behavior is outlined, 
based on the model of linguistic analysis. 
On the other hand, the book is primarily 
concerned with a theory of linguistic analysis 
which departs from other treatments in at- 
tempting to deal with language within the 
matrix of culture. 

This volume, the first of a projected two- 
part work, is divided into seven chapters. 
Each chapter ends with a series of ‘biblio- 
graphical comments’, in which Pike discusses 
the backgrounds of his concepts and points 
out his agreements and disagreements with 
others. There is a bibliography and an 
index. 

The first chapter is a brief argument for 
the need of a theoretical framework to en- 
compass both the verbal and non-verbal 
structuring of behavior. The second chapter 
discusses a basic postulate of the theory: 
that behavior can be treated both from a 
physical, cross-cultural ‘etic’ approach (the 
term ‘etic’ being coined from ‘phonetic’) 
and from a functional, mono-cultural ‘emic’ 
approach (‘emic’ being coined from ‘pho- 
nemic’). Here Pike begins to develop the 
application of a linguistic model to non- 
verbal behavior. The goal of the emic 
approach is to discover and describe the 
behavioral system of a particular society 
‘with its structural units and structural 
classes of such units’ (8). Just as a phoneme 
may have conditioned variants, so any be- 
havior unit may be composed of etic vari- 
ants conditioned by preceding or following 
movements: thus, in playing hopscotch, a 
child starts the first hop from a standing 
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position, but subsequent hops are modified 
and conditioned by the momentum of earlier 
movements. Similarly, free variants and 
complex variants can be identified in the 
emic units of non-verbal as well as verbal 
behavior. 

The following two chapters present ex- 
amples of large behavior sequences, around 
which further elements of the theory are 
introduced. In Chapter 3 a church service 
illustrates the structuring of behavior. The 
service can be analyzed into major segments 
(e. g., the organ prelude, hymns, prayers, 
the sermon, the offering), each of which is 
divisible into smaller segments. Etically, 
segment borders can be identified by a 
change of actors, a change of activity, or a 
verbal or gestural signal informing the par- 
ticipants that a change is about to take 
place. Emically, behavior is hierarchically 
structured: ‘The church service includes the 
singing of a hymn, the hymn a stanza, the 
stanza a line (or phrase), the line a word, 
the word a sound, and the sound is sung by 
a composite of articulatory movements’ (32). 
Central to Pike’s theory is the conception 
of ‘trimodal structuring’, which defines each 
emic unit according to three modes of ‘com- 
plex overlapping components’. The feature 
mode is formed of simultaneous components 
which contrast one emic unit with another. 
and thus identify the distinctive features of 
that unit; its internal segmentation must be 
analyzed primarily in terms of purpose and 
meaning. The distribution mode consists of 
relational components which mark the class 
membership of a unit and its potentiality 
for filling a spot within a larger behavior 
unit: e. g., a particular hymn belongs to a 
class of emic units which occur at designated 
spots in the church service, such as the pre- 
sermon spot or the offering spot; and the 
interna] segmentation of a hymn is also 
composed of ‘spot-class correlatives’, such 
as related stanzas alternating with choruses. 
The manifestation mode is made up of non- 
simultaneous physical variants, which may 
fluctuate freely, vary conditionally, or differ 
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in their constituent elements; in this mode 
the internal segmentation of an emic unit is 
analyzed primarily in terms of the hierarch- 
ical mechanisms of its physical production. 

Chapter 4 is organized around the analy- 
sis of a football game, in which the concept 
of ‘focus’ is developed. Focus may have 
height, varying in the degree of inclusive- 
ness of the unit (e. g., the entire football 
game as against a half, a quarter, a play); 
it may have depth, differing in the number 
of levels which are simultaneously in the 
field of attention; and it may have breadth, 
differing in the number of component hier- 
archies included within the unit. 

Chapter 5, which is boldly entitled The 
Behavioreme, suggests procedures for ana- 
lyzing etic and emic units and attempts to 
define portions of the theory in more rigorous 
terms than the preceding chapters. An 
‘uttereme’ is the verbal manifestation of a 
behavioreme. As a first approximation to 
its definition, the behavioreme is ‘an emic 
unit of top-focus behavior which is related 
to its cultural matrix in such a way that 
cultural documentation may be found for 
its beginning, ending, and purposive ele- 
ments’ (57). In order to convince the reader 
that behavior more loosely organized than a 
church service or a football game can be 
handled within the framework of his theory, 
Pike presents excerpts from recordings of 
several family breakfast scenes and dem- 
onstrates the analysis. Crucial to the appli- 
cation of the theory is the definition of the 
‘minimum behavioreme’, the necessary base 
from which the hierarchy of behavior is to 
be described. This minimal unit is identified 
as the smallest behavioral sequence which 
can be ‘culturally, objectively documented 
as having closure and as being purposive’ 
for its native participants (64). About mid- 
way in the chapter Pike shifts from a con- 
sideration of behavior in its interlocking 
verbal and non-verbal aspects to a more 
concentrated examination of language, and 
this concentration is maintained throughout 
the remainder of the volume. 
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Chapter 6, The Minimum Unit of the 
Feature Mode of the Behavioreme, is es- 
sentially a discussion of morphemics, ap- 
proached from the point of view of Pike’s 
theory, for the minimal verbal unit of the 
feature mode is the morpheme. In Chapter 
7, The Minimum Unit of the Distribution 
Mode of the Behavioreme, the verbal unit 
discussed is the ‘grameme’, a revision of 
Bloomfield’s taxeme and tagmeme con- 
cepts. Each of these units, the morpheme 
and the grameme, may be identified in their 
trimodal structuring. The second volume of 
this study will begin with a chapter on The 
Minimum Unit of the Manifestation Mode 
of the Behavioreme, the verbal unit of which 
will presumably be the phoneme. 

As an outline of a coherent theory which 
attempts to extend linguistic thinking for 
application to the behavioral sciences, Pike’s 
presentation is tightly organized and care- 
fully reasoned. A logically parallel treatment 
characterizes the discussion of related prob- 
lems: etic classificatory criteria are listed in 
the chapters dealing with each type of unit; 
the systems embracing each unit are dis- 
cussed ; the trimodal structuring of each unit 
is examined in subtle detail Furthermore, 
recognizing the dangers of an overly neat 
and rigid theoretical formulation, Pike has 
been careful to provide his theory with a 
built-in elasticity. Indicative of this flexi- 
bility is his generous use of the term ‘inde- 
terminate’: segment borders are indetermi- 
nate, for ‘it is impossible to state exactly 
where one segment leaves off and another 
begins’ (31); the minimum threshold of a 
behavioreme is indeterminate; ‘we assume 
that the analyst is able to detect meaning 
and purpose ...crudely, with a margin of 
indeterminacy and of error’ (80); ‘we may 
expect some indeterminacy...as to class 
membership (or memberships) of a specific 
morpheme (or morphemes)’ (97). Pike also 
frankly states some of the difficulties in op- 
erating with his procedures: cautions must 
be observed in utilizing the evidence of 
native informants regarding the meaning of 
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even verbal forms (39), and the meaningful 
purpose of non-verbal units is still more 
difficult to elicit and identify; it ‘is relatively 
simple... to arrive at morphemes as mini- 
mum lexical units, with some residue; it is 
much more difficult to determine when one 
has a minimum nonlinguistic but purposive 
unit’ (148). 

In spite of the cogency with which the 
theory is presented, the book will leave an 
empirically minded reader puzzled as to its 
function and utility. It is a beautifully com- 
plex and delicate piece of theoretical ma- 
chinery, but where can one plug it in and 
what is it supposed to do? Evidently the 
book has a pedagogical aim, for many of 
the discussions are addressed to ‘the stu- 
dent’. The final chapter contains a number 
of ‘languagettes’, artificial language data on 
which students may practice the analytic 
procedures. But certainly no student in 
training could be expected to master a 
formulation with such theoretical intricacies, 
so many layers of subtle indeterminacies, 
and such a confusing mass of terminological 
coinages. The student, furthermore, would 
receive little enlightenment from this book 
for applying the procedures to the raw data 
of alien cultures. Pike’s examples of non- 
verbal behavior are all derived from his own 
culture, where he and his readers can in- 
terpret—or believe they can interpret—the 
meaningful emic patterns behind the raw 
etic phenomena. The examples merely dem- 
onstrate that once you know—or believe 
you know—the patterns of a culture, you 
can illustrate them. It would not only have 
been helpful to students but also profoundly 
interesting to anthropologists if Pike had 
provided examples of behavior from other 
cultures, illustrating step by step the pro- 
cedures for determining what is to be ob- 
served, how these observations are to be 
transcribed for analysis, and how meaning- 
ful patterns are to be derived from this data. 

If the theory is primarily aimed at spe- 
cialists in the behavioral disciplines, then 
its orientation is curiously one-sided: it 
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presents a linguistics-centered view of the 
universe, in which behavior is conceived 
merely as an extrapolation of linguistic 
structure. This is tantamount to a presump- 
tion that, except for linguistics, the behav- 
ioral sciences have nothing useful to con- 
tribute to a theory of behavior. Pike’s 
bibliographical comments indicate that he 
has consulted a number of anthropological 
and a few sociological sources. It is unfor- 
tunate that he has ignored the literature of 
psychology, for it is in this direction that 
the most promising behavioral expansion 
of linguistics seems to be tending. Yet, even 
in the field of anthropology, Pike has appar- 
ently done his reading only to search for 
parallels to his own theoretical concepts— 
and, it must be admitted, the parallels are 
disappointingly few and tenuous. He seems 
not to have considered that anthropologists 
have labored mightily for several generations 
to develop their own procedures and theories 
for describing human behavior. However ir- 
relevant their work may appear to a lin- 
guist, ‘a unified theory of the structure of 
human behavior’ could profit by a sym- 
pathetic attempt to incorporate the results 
of their experience into a theoretical scheme. 

At the present time, however, the formu- 
lation of a theory to coordinate the behav- 
ioral sciences is scarcely a task which a 
single individual could be expected to per- 
form successfully. But portions of Pike’s 
theory might be fruitfully applied to cul- 
tural data: for example, his concept of ‘spots 
and classes’, an elaboration of the substitu- 
tion-frame procedure, appears sufficiently 
practicable and potentiaily useful to merit 
testing in the non-verbal area of behavior. 
Although it may be logically unwarranted 
to tear chunks, in this manner. from their 
theoretical matrix, it is likely that contribu- 
tions to any realistic theory of behavior will 
be made in precisely this way. If history is 
any guide, progress in the interdisciplinary 
field of behavior will take place in a piece- 
meal, trial-and-error fashion, by translating 
the concepts of one discipline into those of 








another, by combining some methods of one 
with some theoretical constructs of another, 
and by patiently testing individual hypoth- 
eses in empirical contexts. 
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When the late Father Wilhelm Schmidt 
in 1926 wrote his great survey of the world’s 
languages, Die Sprachfamilien und Spra- 
chenkreise der Erde, he noted with surprise 
the complete lack of modern descriptions of 
the languages of the important Iroquoian 
family (op. cit. p. 171.). Not until the last 
few years has there occurred a change in this 
unfavorable situation. D. W. Reyburn laid 
a safe foundation for an understanding of the 
intricate Cherokee verb system in his 
1953-54 IJAL papers, and F. G. Lounsbury 
did the same for Oneida in his valuable book 
on Oneida verb morphology, issued in 1953 
as no. 48 of Yale University Publications in 
Anthropology. A modern treatment to cover 
the entire morphological system of an 
Iroquoian language has, however, remained 
a main desideratum in this field. The publi- 
cation of Professor Holmer’s volume on the 
Seneca language must consequently be 
greeted as a major event in American 
Indian linguistics. A rather detailed review 
is certainly justified. 

Professor Holmer is a prolific writer on 
Anlerindian languages. Only about a year 
has elapsed since his book on the Ojibway 
language of Walpole Island appeared in the 
same series, and now he has this considerable 
volume of the Seneca language, which, like 
the preceding, is a fruit of field studies in the 
summer of 1948, this time on the Allegheny 
Reservation. The short interval is, however, 
explained by the fact that about one third of 
the new book is a virtual reprint, with very 
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slight additions, of Holmer’s earlier IJAL 
articles (15.23-44, 1949; 18.217-222, 1952; 
19.281-289, 1953). The rest of the book con- 
tains new and hitherto unpublished data on 
the verb (34-53), the particles (53-55), and 
on points of syntax (56-57). There follows a 
small collection of texts, mainly folk-loristic 
in content, with morpheme-to-morpheme as 
well as free translation (57-64). The volume 
is concluded by Notes (65-71), and Index 
and Glossary (72-115). 

A conspicuous feature of the presentation 
of the material is the constant reference, by 
means of abbreviations within parentheses, 
to the informants employed, listed on pp. 
8-9. In addition, utterances commonly heard 
from diffzrent or unidentified speakers are 
indicated by (c). Natural and necessary as 
such a procedure may be in primary notes 
taken down in the field, it is hard to find any 
justification for it in the final work, at least 
in the form here given. Holmer’s list of in- 
formants indicates only the sex of the in- 
dividuals, but to be of any use it should also 
give the age, provenience, occupation, 
social standing, and degree of bilingualism 
(trilingualism, etc.), to provide a basis, if 
any, for a classification of idiolects. Much 
valuable space would have been saved for 
more important things, had the pages been 
rid of all those useless references. 

The author states in the Introduction 
(11), that ‘the limited stay among the 
Seneca made it impossible to gather anything 
more substantial in regard to the intricate 
language .. .’ Nobody, to be sure, will find 
fault with the author for having returned 
from a short spell of field work with an 
incomplete inventory of morphological and 
lexical items. But what one has a right to 
criticise is the presumption to write and 
publish a book called The Seneca Language 
on the basis of such scarce data alone. After 
all, Seneca is not a hitherto unknown 
language on which we have no previous 
information, neither is it isolated with no 
points of contact with other languages. On 
the contrary, there are available excellent 
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texts in phonetical notation with ‘literal’ 
translation (Hewitt in BAE-R 21, 1899- 
1900, Curtin & Hewitt BAE-R 32, 1910- 
11). Further there are similar texts in the 
closely cognate Onondaga and Mohawk 
languages (BAE-R 21, and 43, 1928), as well 
as the fundamental treatment by Louns- 
bury of the essentially identical Oneida 
verbal system (v. supra). Holmer mentions 
these works in his Bibliography (116), but 
unfortunately he has ignored the informa- 
tion contained in them. One consequence of 
such a surprising procedure is that his book 
gives a much more fragmentary picture than 
necessary of the Seneca morphological 
system. But the author’s own scanty ma- 
terial, evidently insufficient to constitute a 
book on the Seneca language, would no 
doubt have retained a certain value if only it 
had been subjected to a competent an- 
alysis. That such is not the case will be 
amply demonstrated in the course of this 
review. For the present I shall only mention 
some problems on which the author’s first- 
hand material would have been able to 
throw more light than the earlier texts 
alone, but which are wholly neglected in the 
book. Such is the question of sandhi-forms, 
which play a considerable role in Oneida 
(v. Lounsbury pp. 33-34 on utterance- 
final versus utterance-medial forms). An- 
other important matter very slightly touched 
upon is the distribution of phonemes. 
Types and occurrences of consonant clusters 
are not given at all, nor is there any sys- 
tematic attempt to correlate consonant 
allophones with environment. Typical state 
ments are of the vague type ‘k is often heard 
as English g and t as English d’ (16-17), ete. 
Juncture and intonation are other problems 
totally neglected by the author. 

Much more serious, however, than these 
sins of omission are the sins of commission, 
deriving from MHolmer’s insufficient ac- 
quaintance with his predecessors’ work in 
Iroquoian. In the Introduction (11) we 
learn that the object of the book ‘is to give 
some elementary information regarding the 
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phonetic and grammatical structure of this 
language.’ This statement would seem to 
indicate that the author has intended his book 
chiefly as a tool for the tyro in Iroquoian 
linguistics. Let it be said at once that as 
such it is a complete failure. To the novice 
in this far from easy field a reading of 
Holmer’s book cannot but leave a feeling of 
utter confusion, a confusion that will only be 
the worse the further he advances. And yet 
the novice will be able to notice only a 
fraction of the great mass of inaccuracies 
that inspires the reader somewhat familiar 
with the subject with a feeling of regret that 
a book like this should have been written. 

I shall now pass in rapid review the more 
annoying misprints and inadvertences, then 
comment on the often misleading termin- 
ology and unhelpful arrangement of the 
material, and finally devote the main at- 
tention to a selection of the misinterpreta- 
tions and incorrect analyses of forms that 
abound in the book. 

Only few misprints have been noted. 
What should be section 8:5 (47) is wrongly 
numbered 10:5, and the reference to sections 
10:1-10:3 (42, bottom) should be to 8:1- 
8:3. The glossary contains some cross- 
references to wrong or nonexistent entries, 
but since they cause no great harm I shall 
not take up space with them. Inadvertences 
of a more annoying kind are the transpo- 
sition of ‘former’ and ‘latter’ just at the 
beginning of the section of noun classifica- 
tion (19), resulting in the unexpected state- 
ment that nouns not preceded by a classi- 
ficatory prefix fall into different classes. 
This blunder, present already in the IJAL 
paper, could well have been removed in the 
book. The section on relationship words 
(21), in itself a most complicated subject 
and in Holmer’s treatment a perfect tangle, 
is not made easier by the inadvertent 
omission of a literal translation of the form 
teyakyaténiite? my brother. On p. 25 kukhwa 
is said to mean their food, it means her food. 

Holmer’s most objectionable termin- 
ological coinages refer to the genders (20). 
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Different authors have proposed several 
names for the three singular genders in 
Iroquoian. To mention a few, Hewitt used 
masculine, zoic, and anthropic, Lounsbury 
masculine, feminine-zoic (FZ), and fem- 
inine-indefinite (FI) respectively. Holmer 
has chosen the terms masculine, non- 
masculine, and common (or feminine) 
gender. Especially the last is unhappy, since 
‘common gender’, it need hardly be said, is 
the accepted grammatical term used to refer 
to nouns which have either masculine or 
feminine concord. The Seneca gender in 
question comprises women in polite reference 
and (to a less degree in nouns, but com- 
monly in the pronominal prefixes of the 
verb) somebody, a person, people. Louns- 
bury’s term FI is no doubt the best name for 
this category. Preference must also be given 
to Lounsbury’s term FZ over Holmer’s 
non-masculine, which says nothing about 
the fact that many animals also belong here. 
And the ‘common gender’ is of course just as 
‘non-masculine’. 

Another term apt to evoke wrong ideas is 
‘compound conjugation’ (31, 41) for verb 
forms where the pronominal prefixes desig- 
nate combinations of subject and object. 
‘Compound’ inevitably evokes the idea of 
stem composition. Now this is a technique 
which is also present in Seneca Holmer says 
himself in section 12:3 (56), evidently 
forgetting his own use some pages back of 
the term ‘compound’, that ‘verbs may be 
joined together, forming compounds.’ This 
statement is found in the section called 
Points of Syntax, which reveals an unusual 
conception of the scope of this term. Still 
more surprising is it to encounter noun 
incorporation in this section on syntax. 
True, we have Swadesh’s Nootka internal 
syntax, but there it is at least qualified as 
‘internal.’ Holmer’s term ‘attributive suf 
fixes’ (28) for what are really adjectival verb 
roots conceals the fundamental fact that 
these elements are verbal. 

Misuses such as these are perhaps the 
fruit of carelessness in the choice of words, 
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but there are other terms which testify to a 
complete misunderstanding of the function 
of the elements in question. Such is the use 
of ‘tense’ (35-37) both for the primary 
aspectual categories of the verb and for the 
tenses formed from these by means of 
affixes, a most unhappy mix-up which makes 
the introductory section on the verb utterly 
confusing and distorts the whole treatment 
of the verb. Another totally misleading term 
is ‘potential mode’ (38, 57) for what Louns- 
bury calls ‘indefinite tense’. Holmer thinks 
(and by forced translations tries to make us 
think) that this form ‘fundamentally renders 
English can, could’ (38). His own examples of 
its use suffice to refute such an assumption. 
Lounsbury uses the term ‘distributive’ for a 
class of suffixes with plural or distributive 
meaning. Holmer adopts it for his ‘prefix 
te- (ta-, t-, etc.)’ (43), which on closer in- 
spection turns out to be a mix-up of the 
‘dualic’ and ‘cislocative’ prefixes. This con- 
fusion of the two t-prefixes pervades the 
whole book and is another main blemish of 
the description of the verb The term ‘dis- 
tributive’ does not help clear up the tangle. 
Neither does the statement (48) that this 
protean prefix is ‘reduplicated’ in such a 
form as tétke? I will come back. The truth of 
course is that here the dualic and cislocative 
prefixes happen to occur together, separated 
by the future prefix -é-. The term ‘adjec- 
tive infix’ (94) for the element -ney- in such 
a form as haneyes tall man (30), testifies to 
an incredible misconception of the form, 
which consists of the verb -es be long, with 
incorporated noun stem -ney- stature; the 
whole = his stature is tall. (Cf. sha?tetineyes 
thou and I are of equal stature.) (All quota- 
tions not from Holmer’s book are from 
Hewitt’s texts.) 

The material is in many places unsatis- 
factorily arranged. An outstanding example 
is the section on relationship words at the 
very beginning of the morphological section 
(20-21). These terms are with few excep- 
tions verbal, and impossible to analyse be- 
fore the prefix system of the verb is known, 
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together with the function of the dualic 
prefix te. and the reciprocal -atat-. To the 
beginner, who knows nothing of this, most of 
the examples given in this section will 
remain a mystery. But also the ordinary 
nouns would be more readily grasped if the 
nominal prefix system had been given be- 
fore the long lists of examples and not after- 
wards. As for the prefix system itself, it will 
no doubt appear much more arbitrary than 
necessary, in the absence of any more clari- 
fying remark than that the class ‘ication 
depends on the gender and ‘primitive 
initial’ of the nouns. Barbeau’s Classification 
of Iroquoian radicals is mentioned in Hol- 
mer’s bibliography, but it has had no bene- 
ficient influence on his treatment of the 
subject, which leaves the reader completely 
in the dark. The utilization of the glossary 
is considerably hampered by the method (or 
rather lack of it) of entering stems generally 
appearing with the prefix u- under the pre- 
fix vowel. But only sporadically! The author 
defends his method in Note 1, saying that 
‘in many nominal stems the prefix vowel 
-(u)- has been given for the sole reason that 
forms without it were never recorded’. 
But surely very few nominal stems were re- 
corded without a prefix or other, why then 
choose this one for a haphazard use as 
entry vowel? 

Seneca, and the Iroquoian languages in 
general, must no doubt be considered as 
difficult, even compared with many other 
Amerindian tongues. This difficulty is 
chiefly a result of their complex morpho- 
phonemics, seen e.g. in the high degree of 
fusion of morphemes, especially in the pre- 
fix complex of the verb, and the sometimes 
considerably divergent shape of allomorphs 
in different environments. On the other 
hand, many unrelated morphemes are 
easily confused on account of a deceptive 
similarity. The author admits himself (11) 
that Seneca is ‘intricate’. It is indeed a pity 
that he did not realize the whole depth of this 
intricacy before writing the present book, 
for then he would possibly have realized his 
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own insufficient equipment for the task, and 
the reviewer would have been spared the 
unpleasant duty of writing a wholly nega- 
tive review. This may seem a severe verdict, 
but a selection from the overwhelming mass 
of evidence will show that I am not un- 
justifiably harsh. 

Diverging allomorphs have played the 
author some nasty tricks. Thus a prefix s-, 
(sa-) (Lounsbury’s iterative) is correctly 
recognized as meaning back (home) or 
again (47). As examples are given s-kahtéti? 
I go back home, é-s-kahtéti? I am going 
home, etc. But on p. 36, talking about the 
future tense, Holme: states that this tense is 
‘expressed by the syllable 6- or éci- before 
the present form.’ (Holmer’s ‘present form’, 
by the way, is a mix-up of the serial and 
punctual aspects.) The existence of a future 
prefix éci- will come as a surprise to all 
students in this field. And of course there is 
no such thing. The element -ci- is the same 
iterative morpheme s- in allomorph for 
occurrence with certain 2 pers. pron. pre- 
fixes. Cf. Holmer’s examples (I cut them up 
into morphemes to simplify the analysis) 
é-ci-sny-ahtéti? you two are going and 
é-ci-sw-ahtéti? you all are going with 6-s-k- 
ahtéti? above. But the future prefix éci- is 
not the only contribution to the stock of 
Senecan ghost-morphemes occasioned by 
this troublesome s-prefix. There is also, ac- 
cording to the author (37), an imperative 
suffix (sic!) ci-, seen e.g. in ci-tw-ahtéti? 
let us go. Again the same iterative morpheme 
in the same allomorph! Both these blunders 
are, as will be seen, caused by the change of 
s into c before i in certain cases, a change 
nowhere mentioned by Holmer and evi- 
dently unknown to him, as well as the 
identical change before y. An instance of 
misinterpretation due to ignorance of the 
latter change is seen in the section on the 
‘postposition’-tih (27), wherethe firstexample 
is tyunyatih back of the flat. Holmer then 
continues: ‘With the form in s-..., -tih 
means beyond: skanyutaetih over (beyond) 
the lake...’ Evidently he has not realized 
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that tyunyatih also contains the prefix s-, 
which joined to the initial y- of the noun 
yunya isthmus produces c-, by Holmer here 
written ty-. The author’s failure to recog- 
nize this change makes a detail in the section 
on numerals hard to grasp for the novice, 
who is told (well hidden in a note) that one 
is sometimes expressed by a prefixed s- (the 
equally important suffixed -t is not men- 
tioned!), and then meets the form tyushet 
one year, without explanation of the initial 
ty- (thus < s- + -yushet). (By the way, 
Holmer seems to think that -(u)shet is the 
stem of this word, for in this form it is en- 
tered in the glossary (109). But a few pages 
back (106) there is an entry (u)hshe- winter. 
The identity of the twostems has escaped 
him.) Talking about s- prefixes, we may as 
well mention the very suspicious-looking 
prefix shiisa- (48), said to be a clear com- 
pound (!) of s(a)- andhisa-, which latter 
is said to mean into. Shisa-, we are told, 
means in again or back into. There is no 
fragment of truth in all this. Hisa- means 
back there, not into; there can be no com- 
pound of sa- and hiisa-, which would contain 
the iterative prefix twice, a matter of im- 
possibility. The solitary example of the 
form: wae shiisayii? he came (in) just now 
is certainly to be read waeshi sayi?. 

Cases of such incorrectly placed cuts, with 
resultant ghost-words, are to be found in not 
a few places in the book. An amusing ex- 
ample is the glossary entry ntitye? toward 
(98), exemplified by hu?ke(?)ntitye? J am 
going toward. The ‘word’ niitye? is made up 
of the perfective aspect suffix -nii of the 
verb stem -e- go, plus the progressive suffix 
-tye! (Incredibly enough, this common 
suffix is nowhere mentioned in the book.) 
Another example is nis satyeeha(?) (what) 
do you do? (79, glossary s.v. -(a)tyee-). 
Holmer evidently thinks that nis is the 
personal pronoun you. But the real form is 
ni-s-atyee-ha?, with the relative prefix ni-. 
This form -atyeeha? gives us occasion to 
mention the astonishing fact that the 
aspectual suffix -ha?, present in this form, is 
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unknown to the author. He only recognizes 
the homonymous purposive suffix, but even 
that element is sometimes wrongly analysed 
as belonging to the verb stem. The conse- 
quence of this confusion is that the glossary 
contains not a few entries of verbs ending in 
-ha, which in some cases turns out to be the 
aspect suffix, in others the purposive. Ex- 
amples of the former are -(a)staha- cry, 
-(a)tekha burn, -etha- holler, of the latter 
-(a)tyu?tatha work, -(a)tuwetha hunt. 

I shall terminate this already too long 
review by some random gleanings from the 
book, as a further illustration, if such be 
needed, of the general standard. The author’s 
statement is given first, then the comment. 

P. 18: -nyu- kill (Mohawk -rio-, Oneida 
-liu-). The expected form (with regular loss 
of -1/r-) is also found: é-hs-iyo? thou wilt kill, 
0?-sk-iyo? thou hast killed me. P. 24 (and 
Note 32): The plural suffix -s in kahiyus good 
creeks, etc. ‘is either some kind of abbrevi- 
ation of -shi? or due to English influence 
(?)’. Neither. Native plural suffix (= 
Oneida -?se?), added to certain perfective 
stems with incorporated noun root. P. 26- 
27: The construction cite?u uhii?sa means 
bird, tts egg, i.e. bird’s egg. Not at all. There 
is no possessive ifs, just a juxtaposition of 
the two nouns. P. 29: The concrete meaning 
of the suffix -(h)kwa is altogether paled. Not 
at all. Its instrumental force is very clear, 
not least in Holmer’s own examples. But the 
suffix -kwaa? in untikwaa? milk, etc. does not 
belong here. P. 29: -ya?tiini- paint, write. 
There is no such verb. Holmer has wrongly 
abstracted it from the form k-ya?tii-nyii? 
I write, which contains the distributive 
suffix -nyi?. The stem is -(h)ya?ti-, as 
shown by all derivatives, and by Oneida 
-hyatii-, and Holmer’s etymology: -ya?t- 


body (for this is the primary meaning, not 
picture!), plus -iini- make cannot be correct. 
P. 30: Nouns qualified by terms referring to 
color take a prefix ni- and a suffix -u?té or 
-’té (called ‘color suffix’ in the glossary). 
The morpheme -u?té is a verb meaning be of 
the kind of ..., and is not confined to color 
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expressions, nor to the position after nouns. 
Cf. nehuh n-é-y-u?té-ak thus it will continue 
to be, he ni-y-u?té such is the kind of tt. 
P. 32: The form séniyi three for the usual 
séh is found with certain nouns. This is not 
a variant form. The element -i- is a verb 
meaning be of the number, amount of, and 
ni- is the relative prefix, thus sé ni-y-ti three 
is the number of tt. Cf. kei n-é-y-ti the ‘e will 
be four, etc. P. 37: The suffixes -k, -ak, -tak 
express past tense. Not at all. They express 
continuous action, often in the future, as 
e.g. 6-hs-i?tyu-tak thou wilt continue to dwell, 
é-hati-niike-k they will live habitually. P. 
38: The potential mode is characterized by a 
prefix a-. Not always. In combination with 
other pre-pronominal prefixes it is often 
a, as iisa-, dita-, niita-, etc. P. 47: The prefix 
hiita- expresses from: kantihses te-hita-ke? 
I come from the long house, n-iita-ke? I am 
coming from (for ne-hiita-ke?), and the 
negative hé?kantihses tehu t-hiita-keh no, I 
don’t come from the long house. This is all 
wrong. There is no such form as hita-, 
which would be an impossible combination 
of translocative and cislocative prefixes. 
There is only thiita- (contrastive plus cis- 
locative), and nita- (relative plus cisloca- 
tive). P. 48: tiita- expresses out: tita-k- 
yakét I come out. A very unfortunate ex- 
ample, since it is the verb stem -yakét that 
means come out! Tiita- means back here. 

P. 49: The suffix -ta in yehkwihsakta? a 
watch is causative, and the form means 
people - make - it - search - the - hour. 
Hardly. The suffix is instrumental here of 
course. P. 49: The suffix -tha (-étha) has a 
causative function. Yes, but -ha is the serial 
aspect suffix; the causative element is -t-. 
And as for -étha in ka-kwanétha? magni- 
fying glass, the -é- belongs to the stem. 
P. 50: Meaning and function of the suffix 
-tih is perhaps temporal. No, it is the perfect 
aspect suffix. P. 53: To the class of local, 
temporal, and modal particles: belongs the 
form ha?teka- enough, one must. Example 
nehu ha?tekayei zt is enough, ha?tekakun 
ékatyi?tatha? I must go to work. This is 
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indeed a staggering statement. A form made 
up of three pre-pronominal prefixes plus the 
3 sg FZ prefix ka- is here interpreted as a 
particle and ascribed meanings which are not 
at all inherent in this sequence (which of 
course has no meaning at all by itself), 
but which arise only in conjunction with the 
verbal stems to which the complex is pre- 
fixed. But there is more to it still. In the 
glossary there are two entries ha?teka-, the 
first said to mean half, part, e.g. in ha?- 
tekakéhe midsummer, the other enough, 
must, with the concluding illuminating 
statement that ‘both words [!] represent 
one semanteme, cf. English moot, meet, 
must, and related forms.’ But the stupefied 
reader has more to face. For below ha?teka- 
half, part, he finds the example tetyutiha(?)- 
te?-shii creeks some [read come] together. 
First, where is the meaning half, or part? 
Secondly, the segment -hate- appearing in 
the middle of this form has nothing what- 
ever to do with the initial sequence ha?teka-. 
It is the incorporated noun stem -h- river 
plus the verb te-...-ate?- meet, come to- 
gether, the whole form analysing into te-t- 
yuti-h-ate?-shi? where the rivers meet. 
By the way, the presence of the incorporated 
-h- river has escaped Holmer also in the ex- 
actly parallel form tetyutihakhashti? where 
rivers part, from which he extracts a verb 
stem -hakha- part! 

P. 67 (Note 22): The form tyekhiinyatha? 
kitchen is literally where people prepare for 
eating. Not exactly, but where people pre- 
pare food. The mistake derives from Hol- 
mer’s belief that -khimi means eat (91). 
It means prepare food, and it is not com- 
posed of -k- eat plus -tini make, as Holmer 
seems to imply, but of -khw(a) food plus 
-tini. P. 68: The prefix character of the stem- 
initial vowel is often quite apparent. Thus, 
for instance, the verbal stem -a-ti- s2t down 
appears also in the related forms -i?-ti- 
e.g. ki?tyi? I szt. A most unhappy choice 
of example, since there is no stem -a-ti- at 
all, but only -at-yé / -at-i, composed of the 
reflexive prefix at- plus the stem -yé put 
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down. And -i?tya- is from -i?teri-. P. 70: 
Causative -ha- is also found in Siouan. That 
may be correct, but it is not found in Seneca, 
since the causative morpheme is here -t-, 
while -ha is the aspectual suffix. P. 75: 
-nuté- sing. Another ghost-word created by 
faulty division of forms. Sing is -at-én-ut-. 
P. 80: -(a)ya?k-, -(a)yak- cut, esp. pick 
berries: kaya?ka? JI cut zt, cayakhah go 
berrying, éswayakhe? are you going to pick 
berries? . . . the original -ya?kha- is normally 
reduced to -yakha-. Anybody but the un- 
suspicious author would certainly have 
halted at such a strange case of semantic 
specialization as pick berries from cut! The 
truth is that Holmer has confused two verbs 
that have nothing whatever to do with each 
other. One is the verb stem -ya?k- cut, 
the other -aya-k- pick berries, which is made 
up of the incorporated noun stem -aya- 
berries and the verb stem -k pick, gather. 
And the final -ha is of course the purposive. 
P. 86: -hsyini- make. Holmer makes no re- 
ference to the simple -ini- of the same 
meaning, and loses the opportunity to com- 
ment on incorporated ‘empty noun stems’, 
such as -hsy- in this case. Another case in 
point is -sku- fall into the water (101), where 
a comparison with other forms would have 
shown the element -sk- (rather than -?sk-) 
to be another such empty stem, while the 
verb stem is -u-. P. 87: -(i)skewa- sweep. The 
real form is -iskewak, with final -k, in spite 
of kiskewas I sweep, for Seneca in most 
cases simplifies final -ks to -s. Holmer him- 
self has the form yeskewakta? broom, with 
instrumental -t-. 

P. 88: -iwa- word. The semantic field of this 
stem is much wider than can be conceived 
from the translation word. In many cases it 
is rather matter. A recognition of this fact 
would perhaps have enabled Holmer to 
analyze the form kayinih that is why (90), 
which now beats him. This is ka-i-iini it- 
matter-makes, with the incorporated -iw- 
regularly shortened to -i- before a (cf. 
-kh-iini- food-prepare < -khw-ini, tyisk- 
tini mush-prepare < tyiskw-ini, etc.) P. 
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89: -k eat. Holmer gives no examples of 
the most interesting forms of this verb, with 
the serial aspect suffix -s. The usual Seneca 
simplification of final cluster -ks to -s (see 
above) has brought about forms where the 
verb stem is zero, as e.g. ikes I eat habitually 
< i-ke-k-s, watis they (FZ) eat < wati-k-s, 
etc. Holmer has some entries in the glossary 
containing such forms, not analysed and 
evidently not understood, such as kacitas 
(82) chicken hawk < ka-cita-k-s it eats birds, 
and ikwiyas cannibal (107) < tikwe i-ha-k-s 
people he eats. P. 104: tekiya?ki- beaver. 
Hewitt translates buffalo, and since there is 
another word for beaver, nikanya?ki, this 
seems more probable. P. 105: -?tyi- live: 
te?e?tyti? she is not living. This is of course 
the same verb as -(i)?tyi- on p. 88, there 
translated sit. Holmer seems unaware of the 
fact that the FI pronominal prefix -(y)e- 
supplants the initial i- of i-stems. P. 106: 
-(u)éti- road comes down: tyuétii? where the 
road comes down (place name). A typical 
informant’s translation. There is of course 
no element meaning either road or come down 
in this form. The stem is -éti- front, cf. uéti- 
kwah front side. P. 111: -we(e)- far away, 
ago, etc.: kaweh niyuwe? is it far?, wee? 
ni héke? I have got far to go [incidentally, ni 
interpreted as J. It is the relative prefix], 
keiskai niyushake nuwee? fourteen years 
ago. Two (or three?) different morphemes are 
here confused again. The -we- of niyuwe? 
(from -le- through the usual disappearance 
of -l- and rise of -w- in the hiatus after u; 
cf. -atuwet- hunt < -atulat-, etc.) is a noun 
stem meaning distance (in space or time), 
usually, as in Holmer’s example, followed by 
the verb stem -?- be of the size of. So the first 
example is analysed kaweh ni-yu-we-? what 
as the size of the distance. The element wee in 
the second example is a particle meaning far. 
These two morphemes may occur together, 
as in wee niyuwe? far is the distance. The 
form nuwee? is probably something else 
again (meaning now? Cf. Oneida niwa this 
time). P. 113: -ya?tes- black snake: skaya?- 
tes. We get no information on the initial 
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s-, common in animal names in the meaning 
one having..., characterized by... , thus 
here one having a long body. It is probable 
that many of the animal names beginning in 
ty- and not analysed by Holmer (105) could 
be interpreted, remembering that ty- may be 
from s + y-. P. 113: -ya?tihsa- look for a 
woman: keya?tihsas I am looking for a 
woman. Another incredible blunder. The 
entry means of course look for a body, some- 
body, and it is the prefix ke- J... her that 
gives the meaning woman in Holmer’s 
example! And the verb form is -ihsak, with 
final -k (-ks > -s again). P. 115: -yuta-, 
-yute-, in time expressions: tu ni yuta how 
many days?. y- is pronominal prefix to the 


verb stem -uta day (and night) passes. Cf. 
sé na?uta? three nights passed, kei néyuta? 
four days will pass. 

It is a common practice to round off even 
very condemning reviews with a few lines to 
the effect that in spite of everything the 
criticised work is not so bad after all. I 
deplore that I cannot conform to that prac- 
tice in the present case. The reader of this 
review will no doubt agree that the final 
verdict can be no other than this: an unsatis- 
factorily organised presentation of highly 
fragmentary, largely misinterpreted ma- 
terial. The Seneca language still awaits a 
competent description. 
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